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THE  CROWN  AND  THE  EMPIRE 
By  Sir  John  Marriott 

Symbolism  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  The  “  Cross  ”  attracted  to  Christianity  millions 
of  worshippers  throughout  the  world,  and  does  much  to 
retain  its  hold  on  their  allegiance.  Loyalty  to  the  “  Crescent  ” 
sent  thousands  of  brave  men  to  a  death  whose  terrors  it  dispelled. 
The  “  Crown  ” — the  symbol  of  British  monarchy — evokes  a 
passionate  loyalty  among  millions  to  whom  forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  arc  merely  a  matter  of  verbal  controversy.  With  the 

“  Crown  ”,  this  paper  is  concerned. 

*  *  * 

That  a  certain  danger  lurks  in  Symbolism,  as  applied  to 
politics,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  jurists  has  warned  us  against  the  use  of  the  particular 
term  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  analysis.  “  You  will 
certainly  read,”  said  the  late  F.  W.  Maitland,  “  that  the  Crown 
does  this  and  the  Crown  does  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
know  that  the  Crown  does  nothing  but  lie  in  the  Tower  of 
London  to  be  gazed  at  by  sight-seers.  No,  the  Crown  is  a  con¬ 
venient  cover  for  ignorance:  it  saves  us  from  asking  difficult 
questions,  questions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  study  of  the 
Statute  book.”  And  not  always,  I  venture  to  suggest,  even  by  that. 

The  warning  may  sound  a  trifle  pedantic,  but  it  is  well  to 
heed  it,  and  from  the  outset  to  understand  that  by  the  “  Crown  ” 
we  sometimes  mean  the  “  King  ”,  the  personal  occupant  of 
the  throne;  sometimes,  one  of  the  organs  of  government, 
the  “  Executive  ” — the  body  of  Ministers  to  whom  so  many  of 
the  practical  functions  of  the  Crown  have  been  transferred; 
or,  again,  one  of  the  many  Departments  of  State  which 
form  the  permanent  as  opposed  to  the  political  Executive. 
It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  the  general  tendency  of 
recent  constitutional  evolution  has  been  to  curtail  the 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  the  “  Crown.”  That  is  only 
partially  true.  Writing  in  this  Review  nearly  seventy  years 
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ago  Walter  Bagehot  startled  its  readers  by  telling  them  what 
the  “  Queen  ”  could  still  do  without  consulting  Parliament. 
But  his  enumeradon,  impressive  as  it  then  sounded,  pales  into 
insignificance  besides  the  greatly  widened  powers  vested  in  the 
“  Crown  ”  to-day. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  commonplace  of  contemporary  criticism  that 
the  powers  of  the  “  Crown  ” — i.e.,  the  Executive  side  of 
Government,  have  in  recent  years  been  very  widely,  and  as 
some  think,  very  dangerously  extended.  Less  than  a  year  ago 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  deeply  sensible  of  the  threat 
to  personal  liberty  involved  in  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Executive,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  warn  his  countrymen  of 
the  danger  which  he  and  many  of  his  brethren  on  the  Judicial 
Bench  discerned.  He  gave  to  his  book  the  arresting  title  of  The 
New  Despotism.  Had  not  the  problem  of  Liberty,  personal  and 
political,  been  solved  once  and  for  all  by  the  revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century.?  Had  the  “  royal  martyr  ”  died  in  vain? 
Must  the  work  of  Pym  and  Hampden  be  done  again?.  Must 
another  Wordsworth  invoke  the  shades  of  another  Milton? 
Such  were  the  questions — more  gravely  worded — to  which 
Lord  Hewart’s  book  supplied  the  answer.  He  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  England  of  the  twentieth  century  was  threatened 
by  a  danger,  in  some  respects  greater  because  more  insidious, 
than  that  dispelled  by  the  Puritan  Revolution.  The  threat  to 
Liberty  proceeds  no  longer  from  the  Prerogative  of  the  King, 
but  from  the  exalted  and  extended  powers  of  the  “  Crown 
Whitehall  is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  Westminster :  but  it  is  not 
the  Whitehall  which  houses  a  King,  but  a  Whitehall  in  which 
the  Bureaucracy  is  entrenched.  The  great  Departments  of  State, 
have  been  permitted  by  the  negligence  of  Parliament  to  arrogate 
for  Ministers  the  functions  of  the  Legislature.  Modern  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  mere  cadres :  the  Departments,  by  their  Statutory 
Rules  and  Orders,  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  the  legislative 
skeletons  which  emerge  from  Westminster.  Worse  than  that. 
The  Executive  is  usurping  also  the  functions  of  the  Judiciary. 
The  Bureaucrats  of  Whitehall  not  only  make  the  laws,  but 
administer  and  interpret  them.  The  individual  citizen  finds 
himself  powerless  in  the  clutches  of  the  vast  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  army  of  “  officials  ” !  Such  is  the  indictment;  and  no  close 
observer  of  contemporary  tendencies  can  question  its  gravity. 
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But  may  it  not  be  that  while  the  powers  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  “  Crown  ”  are  increasing,  the  power  of  the  person 
who  wears  the  Crown — to  be  seen,  by  the  way,  not  only  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  is  steadily 
diminishing?  That  it  is  diminishing  is  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  most  competent  commentators  on  the  working  of  English 
government.  “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Sovereign  faded  slowly  to  a  narrow  and  fainter  ray 
during  [Queen  Victoria’s]  reign  ...  as  a  political  organ 
[the  Crown]  has  receded  into  the  background.  .  .  .  One  may 
dismiss,  therefore,  the  idea  that  the  Crown  has  any  perceptible 
effect  to-day  in  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  English  people,  or 
their  obedience  to  the  government.”  So  Professor  Laurence 
Lowell  of  Harvard  wrote  in  1908.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
is  referring  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  King.  I  know  not 
whether  he  still  adheres  to  the  judgment  then  expressed,  but 
much  that  has  been  revealed,  much  that  has  happened  since 
1908  should,  I  venture  to  suggest,  have  led  him  to  modify  it. 
An  immense  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  actual 
working  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  work  of  the  monarch,  by 
the  publication  of  the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  of 
Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  Biography  of  King  Edward  VII,  and  we 
have  also  had  many  “  revelations  ”  in  the  memoirs  and 
reminiscences  of  Continental  statesmen  and  diplomatists. 
Above  all,  we  have  had  the  revelation  of  the  World-War,  and 
the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  attachment  to  the  Throne, 
evoked  by  the  Imperial  Odysseys  of  the  great  “  ambassador  of 
Empire.”  Was  Professor  Lowell,  then,  mistaken  in  his  diagno¬ 
sis?  The  answer  to  that  question  must  largely  depend  on  the 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  “  political.”  It  was,  be  it 
observed,  to  the  political  influence  of  the  Sovereign  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowell  referred.  If  by  “  political  ”  we  mean  merely  the 
vicissitudes  of  parties,  or  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  State,  it  may  be  that  the  power,  and  even  the  influence 
of  the  Sovereign  has  during  recent  reigns  diminished.  Yet  all 
the  world  now  knows  how  assiduously  Queen  Victoria  devoted 
herself,  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  her  long  reign,  to  the  routine- 
business  of  the  State;  how  early  and  late  she  laboured  to  master 
the  masses  of  papers  forwarded  from  the  Government  Depart¬ 
ments;  how  closely  she  cross-examined  Ministers  on  their 
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contents,  and  with  what  decision  she  expressed  her  views  on  all 
matters  of  moment.  Edward  VII  was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
less  inclined  towards  strenuous  labour  than  his  mother;  but  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  showed  with  what  tireless  industry  that  King  devoted 
himself  to  the  business  of  State.  No  detail  escaped  his  notice. 
Every  appointment,  political,  diplomatic,  military,  ecclesiastical, 
even  the  rival  claims  of  mere  historians  to  a  Regius  Professor¬ 
ship,  claimed  his  personal  attention.  How  quickly  the  formal 
machinery  of  Government  is  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the 
illness  of  the  Sovereign  the  world  has  recently  had  cause  to 
recognize.  Yet  all  this  does  not  quite  bring  us  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

We  are  brought  nearer  to  it  by  the  following  passage  which 
appeared  in  the  leading  columns  of  The  Times  (25  February, 
1926),  h  propos  of  the  recent  publication  of  an  instalment  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  Letters.  “  Her  strictly  political  service  was 
.  .  remarkable.  She  has  no  rivals  among  our  Sovereigns 

since  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Though  she  possessed  very  little  of  the 
power  of  personal  rule  which  Elizabeth  exercised  so  vigorously, 
her  political  achievement  was  in  one  sense  even  more  remark¬ 
able  .  .  .  gradually  won  for  herself  and  her  successors 
an  Imperial  position  unknown  to  those  who  had  gone  before 
her.  .  .  .  Her  people  had  gone  all  over  the  world  as 
colonizers  or  conquerors.  .  .  .  Those  servants  of  the  Empire 
lcx)kcd  past  Ministers  to  the  Queen,  and  the  peoples  whom  they 
ruled  had  a  vision  of  the  Queen  behind  magistrates.  Governors 
and  Viceroys — remote,  mysterious  and  august.”  That  seems  to 
me  admirably  and  truly  said. 

“  Remote  ”  the  King-Emperor  no  longer  is,  even  from  the 
most  distant  of  Dominions  or  Dependencies.  Owing  to  the 
wonderful  scientific  inventions  of  our  era,  and  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  them  by  the  Sovereign  and  his  family,  the  veil  which 
wrapped  the  throne  in  mystery  has  been  to  a  large  extent  with¬ 
drawn;  but  if  the  mystery  has  been  penetrated,  the  personal 
affection  evolved  by  direct  contact  has  been  intensified.  The 
King  has  more  than  gained  what  the  “  Crown  ”  has  lost. 

But  the  “  Crown  ”  has  also  gained.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  Colonial  nationalism  while  weakening  the  connexion 
between  the  Dominions  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  has 
strengthened  the  tic  between  each  separate  Dominion  and  the 
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Imperial  Crown.  No  statesman  of  the  Empire  has  done  more 
to  emphasize  this  development  than  General  Smuts.  His  out¬ 
look  is  notoriously  that  of  an  ardent  nationalist,  and  speaking  at 
the  Session  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  on  April  i6,  1917, 
he  said :  “  The  Governments  of  the  Dominions  as  equal 
Governments  of  the  King  in  the  British  Commonwealth  will 
have  to  be  recognised  far  more  fully  than  that  is  done  to-day, 
at  any  rate  in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  ;  the  young 
nations  are  growing  into  Great  Powers  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  govern  them  in  future  by  one  common  Legislature 
and  one  common  Executive.” 

There  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  the  centrifugal  tendencies 
in  operation.  But  there  are  centripetal  forces  operating  as  well, 
and  a  month  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech  just  quoted  I  heard 
the  General  give  utterance  to  a  still  more  significant  sentiment. 
“  How,  ”  he  asked,  ”  are  you  going  to  keep  this  Common¬ 
wealth  of  nations  together.?  If  there  is  to  be  this  full  develop¬ 
ment  towards  a  more  varied  and  richer  life  among  our  nations, 
how  are  you  going  to  keep  them  together  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  potent  factors  that  you  must  rely  upon  for  the 
fumre. — The  first  is  your  hereditary  Kingship.  .  .  .  You  can¬ 
not  make  a  Republic  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
If  you  had  to  elect  a  President,  he  would  have  to  be  a  President 
not  only  here  in  these  islands,  but  all  over  the  British  Empire — 
in  India  and  in  the  Dominions — the  President  who  would  be 
really  representative  of  all  these  peoples;  and  here  you  would 
be  facing  an  absolutely  insoluble  problem.”  Those  were  wise 
words,  but  since  they  were  spoken  the  developments  have  been 
rapid  and  not  wholly  reassuring.  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet, 
so  successful  that  its  members  resolved  that  it  should  find  a 
permanent  place  in  the  Constitution,  never  met  again  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  Peace  Conference  gave  a  tremendous 
impulse  to  the  centrifugal  process:  separate  representation  at 
Paris;  individual  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations;  inde¬ 
pendent  diplomatic  representation  at  foreign  courts — all  this 
culminating  in  the  very  questionable  political  metaphysics  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926. 

A  resolution  ingeniously  drafted  to  placate  the  secessionist 
party  in  the  least  loyal  of  the  Dominions  is  now  quoted  as  the 
Ua^na  Carta  of  Colonial  Nationalism,  though  it  has,  I  believe, 
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been  formally  approved  by  only  one  of  the  Parliaments  of 
the  Empire.  But  for  what  it  is  worth  it  stands,  and  we  are  now 
told  that  implicit  in  that  Declaration  is  the  “  Doctrine  of  the 
Right  of  Secession  ”,  now  definitely  and  ostentatiously  claimed 
by  South  Africa  and  even,  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  the 
Ghandists  in  India.  Some  of  those  who  would  deplore  the 
exercise  of  any  such  “  right  ”  bid  us  regard  the  whole  matter 
as  purely  academic,  and  not  make  a  fuss  about  the  question  of 
retaining  or  abandoning  such  constitutional  “  lumber.” 

I  cannot  share  this  view,  nor  adopt  as  my  own  any  such 
language.  I  cannot  discover  this  “  Doctrine  of  the  right  of 
Secession  ”  implicit  even  in  the  egregious  Declaration  of  1926. 
Still  less  do  I  think  that  it  should  be  explicitly  affirmed  at  the 
forthcoming  Conference.  Such  an  affirmation  might  ease 
General  Hertzog’s  position  in  the  domestic  politics  of  South 
Africa.  But  that  is  not  the  business  of  an  Imperial  Conference, 
any  more  than  it  is  its  business  to  ease  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
position  in  Great  Britain.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  should  be  too 
lightly  assumed  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Great 
Britain  or  the  British  Empire  “  coerce  ”  South  Africa  to  remain 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Times  correspondent  writing  from 
Capetown  on  August  ist  declared  any  such  action  to  be  “  in¬ 
credible.”  Heaven  forbid  that  the  issue  should  ever  be  seriously 
raised.  But  would  it  not  be  “  incredibly  ”  foolish  to  tie  our 
hands  by  an  “  academic  ”  resolution  in  anticipation  of  the 
event.?  After  all,  Capetown  is  one  of  the  key  positions  of  world- 
strategy.  Were  we  voluntarily  to  surrender  it,  how  long 
would  it  remain  in  the  independent  custody  of  a  small  com¬ 
munity  of  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen.?  During  the  last  half 
century  we  have  spent  much  blood  and  treasure  in  “  coercing  ” 
two  of  the  component  colonies  in  the  South  African  Union  to 
remain  within  the  Empire.  Is  the  whole  then  less  important 
than  the  part.?  General  Hertzog,  just  before  leaving  South 
Africa,  said  (according  to  the  message  already  quoted) 
that  secession  as  a  practical  issue  was  “  not  worth  while  ” 
because  it  would  be  opposed  by  all  English-speaking  South 
Africans,  and  by  large  numbers  of  the  Dutch-speaking.  If  so, 
why  raise  the  issue.?  Why  not,  as  General  Smuts  so  wisely 
urged,  “  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  ”.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  let  General  Hertzog  imagine  that 
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the  “  doctrine  ”  will  be  quietly  accepted,  because  it  means 
nothing,  or  to  assume  that  an  attempt  to  put  the  doctrine  to  the 
test  of  action  would  meet  with  no  resistance.  The  path  of 
acquiescence  for  the  sake  of  peace  has  frequently  turned  out  to 
be  a  facile  descent  towards  strife. 

At  some  such  dangers  in  the  contemporary  situation, 
General  Smuts  would  seem  to  have  been  hinting  in  his 
recent  addresses  in  Canada  (January,  1930).  He  pointed 
out  that  the  decentralisation  of  the  Empire  might  proceed 
to  such  lengths  that  in  the  end  the  unity  itself  would 
disappear,  and  the  Empire  might  be  disrupted,  not  because 
it  was  the  set  policy  of  any  particular  part  of  the  Empire, 
but  simply  through  absent-mindedness,  through  not  clearly 
appreciating  what  was  happening.  That  grave  warning,  uttered 
at  Ottawa,  has  been  too  little  heeded  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 
“  Unless  we  are  prepared,”  he  solemnly  insisted,  “  to  run  a  very 
great  risk  in  future  in  the  development  of  the  Empire  we  shall 
have  to  give  much  more  attention  to  the  ties  that  bind  us 
together.” 

General  Smuts  spoke  guardedly;  but  where  a  South  African 
statesman  was  evidently  afraid  to  tread,  perhaps  an  English 
publicist  (not  unmindful  of  the  company  he  may  thereby  be 
compelled  to  keep)  may  venture  to  rush  in. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  1926,  despite  its  affectation  of 
metaphysical  tidiness  left  some  very  ragged  edges.  One  of  them 
is  the  position  of  His  Majesty’s  representatives  in  the  Dominions. 
“  In  our  opinion,”  so  runs  the  Report  (p.  16),  “  it  is  an  essential 
consequence  of  the  equality  of  Status  existing  among  the 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  that  the 
Governor  General  of  a  Dominion  is  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  holding  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  position  in 
relation  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  Dominion 
as  is  held  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Great  Britain.”  Thus 
far  the  statement  is  truistic,  but  the  paragraph  proceeds  “  and 
that  he  is  not  the  representative  or  agent  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  Department  of  that 
Government.”  The  italicized  words  would  appear  to  raise  some 
serious  questions  to  which  (though  I  asked  them  specifically  in 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons)  no  answer,  so  far  as  I  am 
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aware,  has  ever  been  given.  Mr.  Amery,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  did  indeed  say,  in  answer  to  one  question,  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notify 
to  the  Dominions  their  acceptance  of  the  paragraph,  since  (in 
effect)  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  status  of  the  Governor 
General  since  or  in  consequence  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
Report.  That  was  generally  the  complacent  and  complaisant 
attitude  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  in  relation  to  the  Report. 
“  Don’t  worry :  the  Report  has  not  created  any  new  situation;  it 
has  only  affirmed  the  tacitly  acknowledged  situation.”  Such  was 
the  burden  of  their  apology.  Can  it  be  accepted  as  accurate? 
It  was  not  the  view  taken  by  General  Hertzog  who,  in  the  Union 
Parliament  of  South  Africa  declared  that  “  they  had  received 
from  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  the  acknowledgment  by 
Great  Britain  of  their  Sovereign  national  freedom  with  full  aban¬ 
donment  by  the  British  Government  of  any  claim  to  control  or 
superior  authority.”  When  and  how  did  the  British  Government 
convey  to  the  Dominions  this  “  acknowledgment  ”?  What  pre¬ 
cisely  did  they  “  abandon  and  by  whom  were  they  authorised 
to  “  abandon  ”  anything  which  they  previously  possessed?  Mr. 
R.  B.  Bennett  who,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  will  represent 
that  Dominion  at  this  year’s  Conference,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  Report  of  the  last  Conference  involved  “  grave  Con¬ 
stitutional  changes  ” — so  grave  that  in  his  opinion  the  Canadian 
Parliament  should  not  be  deemed  tacitly  to  have  acquiesced  in 
it. 

What  were  those  “grave  Constitutional  changes”?  Not 
for  the  first  time  I  press  for  an  answer  to  that  question.  There 
are  others,  arising  specifically  out  of  the  paragraph  quoted 
above.  If  the  Governor  General  is  to  be  no  longer  “  the  repre¬ 
sentative  or  agent  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  Great 
Britain,”  through  what  channel  is  he  to  communicate,  if  at  all, 
with  the  King  whom  he  does  represent?  Again:  are  the  com¬ 
munications  between  a  Governor  General  and  the  King  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  this  country,  or 
not?  And,  finally,  a  most  important  and  insistent  question — 
on  whose  advice  will  the  King,  in  future,  nominate  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Dominions? 

It  is  understood  that  of  late  years  the  particular  Dominion 
has  been  “  sounded  ”  as  to  the  acceptibility  of  the  individual 
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I  whom  it  is  purposed  to  appoint.  That  is  wise  and  proper,  but 
it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  accepting  nomination  by 
a  Dominion  Ministry.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  currently 
reported  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  Australia  had 
“  nominated  ”  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
sucession  to  Lord  Stonehaven,  and  further  that  the  “  nomina¬ 
tion  ”  had  not  been  accepted.  Of  the  personal  merits  of  the 
nominee  I  have  no  knowledge;  they  are  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  issue;  any  “  nomination  ”  would,  I  submit,  be  a 
Constitutional  impertinence,  and  must  materially  weaken  the 
most  important  (or  as  some  say  the  only)  link  which  still  holds 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  together.  Happily, 
the  immediate  question  lapsed :  but  how  soon  a  similar  situation 
may  again  arise  may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  attributed, 

I  at  the  time  of  the  Australian  incident  to  Mr.  MacKenzie  King, 
that  “  Canada  had  the  right  to  select  a  Canadian  as  Governor 
General  if  she  so  desired,”  though,  in  fact,  the  question  had 
never  been  raised. 

Another  “  ragged  edge  ”  bequeathed  by  the  Conference  of 
1926  to  its  successor  was  the  enquiry  as  to  the  operation  of 
Dominion  Legislation  and  Merchant  Shipping  Legislation. 
Those  delicate  questions  were  remitted  to  a  special  Conference 
which  met  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  and  presented  a  very 
important  Report  in  January,  1930  (Cmd.  3479).  That  Report 
closely  concerns  the  Imperial  position  of  the  Crown,  but  mainly 
in  respect  of  its  legislative  function.  Dealing  as  it  does,  with 
the  reservation  and  disallowance  of  Dominion  legislation,  with 
the  extra-territorial  operation  of  Dominion  legislation,  with 
Imperial  legislation  relating  to  merchant  shipping,  and  with  the 
principles  underlying  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  the 
Report  of  this  subsidiary  Conference  must  necessarily  be 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  Imperial  Conference  now 
about  to  assemble.  The  Report  has  been  described  by  an 
accomplished  jurist  as  “  in  some  respects  drastic,  not  to  say 
revolutionary  ”,  and  with  Professor  Morgan’s  description  I 
respectfully  associate  myself. 

The  present  position,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  this  Report  is  as 
follows :  — (i)  There  remains  a  considerable  body  of  law  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  still  applies  to 
the  Dominions  and  cannot  at  present  be  repealed  or  amended 
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by  Dominion  Parliaments;  (ii)  The  Crown  (i.e.,  the  Imperial 
Government)  retains  certain  powers  with  reference  to  Dominion 
legislation;  and  (iii)  while  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  legislate 
with  extra-territorial  effect,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  powers  in 
this  respect  of  Dominion  Parliaments.  Briefly  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  are  that  the  power  of  “  disallowance  ” 
i.e.,  the  veto  of  the  Crown  or  Dominion  legislation  should, 
except  in  respect  to  Colonial  Trustee  Securities,  be  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  “  reservation  ”  (as  formerly  exercised); 
that  full  power  should  be  conceded  to  Dominion  Parliaments 
to  pass  extra-territorial  legislation ;  that  the  Colonial  Laws 
Validity  Act  should  not  merely  be  repealed  but  that  the  under¬ 
lying  doctrine,  that  Colonial  legislation  must  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  definitively 
denounced;  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  renounce  the 
power  of  passing  laws  operating  in  any  Dominion  except  at  the 
request  of  the  Dominion  concerned,  and  that  even  the  pre¬ 
dominant  rights  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Legislature  with  regard  to  Merchant  Shipping  should  be 
abandoned. 

It  is  evident  that  these  recommendations,  “  drastic  ”  though 
they  be,  affect  the  Crown  only  in  a  formal  sense;  but  there 
are  on  our  Statute  book  one  or  two  laws  which  immediately 
concern  not  only  the  Crown  but  the  King.  The  Conference 
frankly  recognised  this  fact,  but  shrank  from  any  recom¬ 
mendation  which  might  even  appear  to  derogate  from  those 
principles  of  complete  equality  of  status  asserted  by  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1926.  It  accordingly  proposed  that  the  coming 
Conference  should  formally  put  on  record  a  “  Convention  ”  in 
the  following  terms:  — 

“  In  as  much  as  the  Crown  is  the  symbol  of  the  free  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
and  as  they  are  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  it 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  established  constitutional  position 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  one 
another  that  any  alteration  in  the  law  touching  the  Succession 
to  the  Throne  or  the  Royal  Style  and  Titles  shall  hereafter 
require  the  assent  as  well  of  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  Dominions 
as  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

This  is  no  more  than  the  expression  of  a  pious  opinion. 
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Every  lawyer  knows  what  degree  of  validity  attaches  to  a 
Preamble  to  a  Statute;  to  this  “  Convention  ”  even  less  validity 
would  attach.  The  Act  of  Settlement  is  not  even  to  be  allowed 
to  rank  with  the  Colonial  Stoef^  Act,  1900,  as  constituting  an 
exception  to  the  general  denunciation  of  the  power  of  dis¬ 
allowance. 

*  *  « 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  situation.  General  Smuts  insists  that  the 
Crown  is  the  one  solid  and  reliable  link  in  the  Imperial  chain. 
He  insisted  on  it,  as  I  have  shown,  in  1917.  Even  more  passion¬ 
ately  did  he  insist  on  it  in  his  recent  addresses  in  Canada.  He 
pointed  out  that  “  a  great  deal  would  have  to  be  made  of  the 
Common  Crown,  the  Kingship.”  That  he  said,  “  is  what 
remains  of  the  past,  and  in  the  future  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment  we  shall  somehow  have  to  make  a  much  more  real  and 
living  factor  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Kingship,  in  the  British 
Empire  than  we  did  before,  because  that  is  what  remains  now 
as  the  only  Constitutional  basis.”  Those  are  remarkable  words; 
and  plainly  reveal  the  grave  anxiety  with  which  he  regards  the 
existing  situation.  “  You  have,”  he  said,  “  in  the  last  ten  years, 
established  beyond  all  question  the  national  status  of  the 
Dominions.  That  is  only  the  first,  and  not  the  most  difficult 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  unique  political  formation.”  “  Can¬ 
not  the  next  ten  years,”  he  asked,  “  be  given  over  with  the 
same  zeal  to  the  achievement  of  closer  co-operation  and  real 
solidarity  in  policy?” 

But  to  do  this  you  will  have  to  “  make  more  of  the  King- 
ship.”  That  is  the  recurring  refrain  in  his  impressive  symphony. 
He  is  undeniably  right.  But  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  evade 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  doctrine  may  land  us.  The  King  is 
a  “  constitutional  ”  sovereign.  He  acts  invariably  on  the  advice 
of  Ministers  responsible  to  Parliament.  Those  Ministers  have 
hitherto  been  “  Imperial  ”  Ministers;  the  Parliament  has  been 
an  ‘‘  Imperial  ”  Parliament.  But  a  change  of  phraseology, 
even  when  carefully  employed,  is  significant  of  a  change 
in  constitutional  status.  The  “  Government  ”  has  now 
become  the  “  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
The  Imperial  Parliament  has  been  degraded  into  the 
local  “  Westminster  Parliament.”  How  can  a  single 
Constitutional  Sovereign  act  on  the  (possibly  divergent) 
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advice  of  six  Executives  responsible  to  as  many  Legislatures? 
Solvitur  ambulando  is  a  method  which  has  hitherto  served  us 
well.  But  even  men  endowed  with  a  robust  faith  in  the  Imperial 
destiny  of  the  British  race  may  be  forgiven  if  they  scan  the 
horizon  with  rather  anxious  eyes.  The  Crown  is,  admittedly, 
one  and  indivisible  throughout  the  Empire;  but  how,  even  so, 
shall  a  King,  wearing  a  Crown  which  is  not  merely  indivisible 
but  constitutional,  at  once  fulfil  constitutional  obligations  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  unity?  The  dilemma  would  try  the 
metaphysical  ingenuity  of  a  second  Athanasius.  Meanwhile, 
there  comes  to  mind  a  passage  which  suggests  a  parallel  as  exact 
as  it  is  sinister: 

“  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Revolution  was,  that  the 
Colonies  were  co-ordinate  members  with  each  other  and  with 
Great  Britain,  of  an  Empire  united  by  a  common  executive 
Sovereign,  but  not  united  by  any  common  legislative  Sovereign. 
The  legislative  power  was  maintained  to  be  as  complete  in  each 
American  Parliament  as  in  the  British  Parliament.  And  the 
royal  prerogative  was  in  force  in  each  Colony  by  virtue  of  its 
acknowledging  the  King  for  its  executive  magistrate,  as  it  was 
in  Great  Britain  by  virtue  of  a  like  acknowledgment  there.  A 
denial  of  these  principles  by  Great  Britain  and  the  assertion  of 
them  by  America  produced  the  Revolution.” 

Those  words  were  written  by  James  Madison,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  publicists,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  state  with  precision  the 
claim  to-day  made  by  the  Dominions.  Madison  and  his  co¬ 
workers  were  not,  however,  content  with  the  destruction  of  one 
Empire.  They  constructed  the  framework  of  another — a  great 
continental  Empire,  destined  to  rival  in  wealth  and  power  the 
Empire  from  which  they  had  seceded.  A  second  Oceanic 
Empire  has  now  arisen,  on  the  ruins  of  the  first;  it  also  has  sore 
need  of  political  giants.  The  Crown  may  ‘‘  call  them  from  the 
vasty  deep.”  But  ”  will  they  come  ”? 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  ANT* 


By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

More  than  once  I  have  been  asked  why  I  did  not 
complete  the  triptych  of  the  social  insects,  the  first 
two  panels  of  which,  The  Life  of  the  Bee  and  The 
Life  of  the  White  Ant,  had  been  favourably  received  by  the 
public.  For  a  long  while  I  hesitated.  I  felt  that  the  ant  was 
an  ungrateful  subject,  too  familiar,  and  antipathetic.  It  seemed 
to  me  of  little  use  to  repeat  the  statements  as  to  its  intelligence, 
industry,  diligence,  avarice,  foresight  and  policy  which  form 
part  of  the  common  patrimony  that  we  acquire  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school,  and  which  linger  in  our  memories  beside  such 
fragmentary  historical  incidents  as  the  battle  of  Thermopylae 
or  the  siege  of  Jericho. 

Having  lived  always  in  the  country  more  than  in  towns,  I 
was  naturally  interested  in  this  inevitable  insect.  At  one  time 
I  used  even  to  keep  ants  in  glass-topped  boxes,  and  without  any 
special  purpose  or  method  I  observed  their  busy  comings  and 
goings,  which  did  not  teach  me  very  much. 

Since  then,  returning  on  my  steps,  I  have  realized  that  in 
respect  of  the  ant — as  indeed  in  respect  of  everything  on  earth, 
while  we  think  we  know  everything  we  really  know  hardly 
anything;  and  the  little  that  we  do  learn  tells  us,  at  all  events, 
how  much  remains  to  be  learned. 

The  population  of  the  ant-hill  or  ants’  nest  consists  of  queens, 
or  fertilized  females,  who  live  as  long  as  twelve  years;  coundess 
numbers  of  workers,  unsexed,  which,  being  less  overworked 
than  bees,  live  for  three  or  four  years,  and  some  hundreds  of 
males,  who  disappear  after  five  or  six  weeks,  for  in  the  insect 
world  the  male  is  almost  always  sacrificed. 

The  males  and  females  alone  possess  wings,  which,  for  that 
matter,  they  discard  after  the  nuptial  flight.  There  is  not,  as 
among  the  bees  and  termites,  one  sole  queen  or  mother,  but  as 
•  To  be  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  this  autumn. 
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many  fruitful  females  as  are  judged  to  be  necessary  by  the 
secret  council  which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  myrmc- 
donean  republic.  In  small  nests  there  will  be  two  or  three,  in 
large  nests  as  many  as  fifty,  and  in  confederate  nests  their 
number  is  indeterminate. 

Here  we  are  confronted  once  more  by  the  great  problem  of 
the  hive  and  the  termites’  nest.  Who  reigns  and  governs  in  the 
State.?  Where  is  the  mind  or  spirit  that  gives  the  orders  which 
are  never  disputed?  Concerted  action  is  as  indubitable  and  as 
wonderful  among  the  ants  as  among  the  bees  and  termites,  and 
must  present  greater  difficulties,  for  the  life  of  the  ants  is,  in 
general,  far  more  complex  and  adventurous,  and  richer  in  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  explanation, 
perhaps  the  most  admissible  is  that  which  I  suggested  in  The 
Life  of  the  White  Ant:  namely,  that  the  formicary  must  be 
regarded  as  an  individual,  whose  cells,  unlike  those  of  our 
bodies,  which  number  about  sixty  trillions,  are  not  agglomerated 
but  dissociated,  disseminated,  externalized,  while  remaining 
subject  to  the  same  central  law  despite  their  seeming  indepen¬ 
dence. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  FORMICARY. 

From  the  days  of  Aesop,  whose  sources  were  prehistoric,  to 
those  of  La  Fontaine,  the  ant  was  the  most  calumniated  of 
insects.  Contrasted  with  the  cigale,  which  was,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  endowed  with  all  the  facile  and  decorative 
virtues,  she  became  the  crabbed  symbol  of  suspicious  parsimony, 
of  envious  meanness,  of  narrow,  malevolent,  petty  churlishness. 
As  compared  with  the  great  and  misunderstood  artist,  she  re¬ 
presented  the  petty  bourgeois,  the  small  investor,  the  subordinate 
official,  the  small  tradesman  of  the  back  streets  of  a  little  town 
without  proper  sanitation;  and  the  very  people  who  resembled 
her  most  closely  despised  her  most  profoundly.  To  rehabilitate 
her  and  to  do  her  justice  the  labours  of  the  great  myrmecolo- 
gists  were  necessary;  and  of  these  the  earliest  was  Jean-Pierre 
Huber. 

To-day  it  is  accepted  as  proven  that  the  ant  is  incontestably 
one  of  the  noblest,  most  courageous,  most  charitable,  most 
devoted,  most  generous  and  most  altruistic  creature  on  earth. 
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As  far  as  that  goes,  she  can  take  no  credit  for  this,  any  more 
than  we  can  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  we  are  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  creatures  inhabiting  our  planet.  We  owe  this 
advantage  merely  to  a  monstrously  developed  organ  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  us,  just  as  the  ant  owes  the  virtues  which 
have  been  enumerated  to  an  organ  of  another  kind  with  which 
she  has  been  endowed,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  as  the  result 
of  a  caprice,,  an  experiment,  or  a  fantastic  idea  of  the  same 
Nature. 

The  ant,  in  fact,  possesses  at  the  entrance  of  the  abdomen  an 
extraordinary  pouch,  which  might  be  called  the  social  pouch  or 
crop.  This  pouch  explains  her  entire  psychology  and  morality, 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  life’s  career;  and  for  this  reason  we 
must  examine  it  carefully  before  proceeding  farther.  This 
pouch  is  not  a  stomach;  it  contains  no  digestive  glands,  and  the 
food  which  is  accumulated  therein  is  preserved  intact.  Since 
the  alimentation  of  the  ant,  who  has  powerful  mandibles  for 
seizing  her  prey  or  her  enemy,  for  piercing,  cutting,  dividing, 
decapitating  and  tearing,  but  has  no  teeth  which  can  masticate, 
is  almost  entirely  liquid — a  sort  of  saccharine  dew — the  sac  in 
question  is  a  collective  flagon,  reserved  exclusively  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  flagon  or  leather  bottle  is  ingeniously  and  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  the  individual  stomach,  which  the  ali¬ 
ments  contained  in  it  do  not  reach  until  several  days  have 
elapsed,  and  after  the  common  hunger  has  been  satisfied.  It 
is  enormously  elastic,  occupying  four-fifths  of  the  abdomen, 
and  thrusting  aside  all  the  other  organs;  and  it  can  be  dilated 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  certain  American  species — notably  in 
Myrmecocystus  Hortus-Dcorum  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico — it  assumes  the  form  of  a  demijohn,  a  jar,  or  rather 
a  bonbon,  eight  or  ten  times  as  voluminous  as  the  normal 
stomach.  These  insect  bonbons  have  one  sole  function:  they 
are  the  living  reservoirs  of  the  community.  Voluntary  prisoners, 
who  never  again  see  the  light  of  day,  they  grip  the  ceiling  of  the 
nest  with  their  forefeet,  hanging  from  it  in  serried  ranks,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  well-ordered  cellar,  into  which  the  honey- 
dew  gathered  outside  is  disgorged,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  in  order  to  demand  its  regurgitation. 

“  The  ant,”  says  the  fable,  “  does  not  lend.”  That  is  true; 
she  does  not  lend,  for  to  lend  is  but  the  gesture  of  the  miser; 
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she  gives  without  reckoning,  and  she  never  asks  for  repayment. 
She  possesses  nothing,  not  even  the  contents  of  her  own  body. 
She  hardly  thinks  of  eating.  What  does  she  live  on.?  It  is 
difficult  to  say :  on  the  atmosphere,  on  diffused  electricity,  on 
vapours  or  effluvia.  Starve  her  for  weeks  on  the  plaster  of  an 
artificial  ants’  nest,  and  so  long  as  you  provide  a  litde  moisture 
she  will  not  suffer  in  any  way;  she  will  busy  herself  about  her 
petty  affairs,  as  alert  and  active  as  if  her  cellars  were  full  to 
overflowing.  A  drop  of  dew  will  fill  her  individual  stomach. 
All  that  she  is  constantly  seeking  and  amassing  is  intended  only 
for  the  collective  crop,  the  insatiable  communal  sac;  for  the  eggs, 
the  larvae,  the  nymphs,  her  comrades  and  even  her  enemies. 
She  is  nothing  but  an  organ  of  charity.  An  indefatigable 
worker,  ascetic,  chaste,  virgin,  neuter — that  is  to  say,  sexless — 
her  sole  pleasure  is  to  offer,  to  whomsoever  will  partake  of  it, 
the  whole  fruit  of  her  labours.  For  her  regurgitation  must  be 
an  act  as  delightful  as  is  for  us  the  degustation  of  the  choicest 
meats  and  wines.  It  seems  evident  that  in  this  act.  Nature  has 
incorporated  pleasures  analogous  to  those  of  the  love  of  which 
she  is  deprived.  The  ant,  regurgitating  with  reverted  antennae, 
has  an  ecstatic  appearance  (as  Auguste  Forel  has  remarked),  and 
evidently  experiences  a  greater  pleasure  than  the  comrade  who 
is  gorging  herself  with  honey.  And  in  most  formicaries  regurgi¬ 
tation  is,  so  to  speak,  incessant,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  labour, 
the  care  of  offspring,  rest,  and  war. 

It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  ant  whose  social  crop 
is  dilated  to  bursting  is  able  to  pass  a  single  drop  into  her 
individual  stomach.  We  know  that  certain  warlike  races,  and 
notably  Polyergus  Rufescens,  which  Huber  calls  the  Amazon, 
are  unable  to  feed  without  the  help  of  regurgitating  slaves,  and 
would  die  of  hunger  in  a  pool  of  syrup.  This  species  of  per¬ 
petual  communion  of  mouth  to  mouth  is  thus  the  normal  and 
almost  general  form  of  alimentation. 

To  convince  oneself  of  the  fact,  it  is  enough  to  tinge  a  few 
drops  of  honey  with  some  blue  dye,  and  offer  them  to  one  of 
our  little  yellow  ants,  whose  bodies  are  almost  transparent.  We 
shall  soon  see  her  stomach  dilating  and  assuming  an  azure 
tinge.  Burdened  with  honey,  she  returns  to  her  nest.  Half  a 
dozen  mendicant  comrades,  attracted  by  the  odour  of  honey, 
feverishly  stroke  her  antennae.  She  satisfies  them  immediately. 
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and  the  stomachs  of  all  those  about  her  become  blue.  They  have 
hardly  finished  feasting  when  they  arc  solicited  by  other  com¬ 
rades,  coming  up  from  their  underground  galleries,  who  in 
turn  partake  of  the  revealing  drop,  and  so  on,  until  all  is  con¬ 
sumed.  After  this  the  first  benefactress,  who  has  given  all  that 
she  possessed,  trots  cheerfully  away,  evidently  happier  than  if  she 
had  just  enjoyed  three  or  four  sumptuous  meals. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Each  female  has  five  or  six  mates,  whom  she  often  carries  off 
with  her  in  her  nuptial  flight.  The  fertilized  female  alights,  seeks 
shelter  in  the  grass,  discards  her  four  wings,  which  fall  at  her 
feet  like  a  wedding-gown  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  brushes  her 
corselet,  and  proceeds  to  excavate  the  soil,  in  order  to  cloister 
herself  in  an  underground  chamber,  and  there  attempt  to  found 
a  new  colony. 

The  foundation  of  this  colony,  which  frequently  ends  in 
disaster,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  heroic  episodes  of 
insect  life. 

The  ant  who  will  perhaps  be  the  mother  of  an  innumerable 
population  buries  herself  in  the  ground  and  there  makes  for 
herself  a  narrow  prison.  She  has  no  other  food  than  that  which 
she  carries  in  her  body,  that  is,  in  the  social  crop — a  little  store 
of  honey-dew — her  tissues,  and  her  muscles,  and  above  all  the 
powerful  muscles  of  her  sacrificed  wings,  which  will  be  entirely 
reabsorbed.  Nothing  enters  her  tomb  save  a  little  moisture, 
pluvial  in  origin,  and,  it  may  be,  certain  mysterious  effluvia  of 
which  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the  nature.  Patiently  she  awaits 
the  accomplishment  of  her  secret  task.  At  last  a  few  eggs  are 
spread  about  her.  Presently  a  larva  emerges  from  one  of  these 
eggs;  it  spins  its  cocoon;  other  eggs  are  added  to  the  first;  two 
or  three  larvae  emerge.  Who  feeds  them.?  It  can  only  be  the 
mother,  since  the  cell  is  impervious  to  everything  but  a  little 
moisture.  Now  she  has  been  buried  for  five  or  six  months; 
she  can  do  no  more,  for  she  is  nothing  but  a  skeleton.  Then 
the  horrible  tragedy  begins.  On  the  point  of  death — a  death 
which  would  at  one  blow  destroy  the  future  which  she  has 
been  preparing — she  resolves  to  eat  one  or  two  of  her  eggs, 
which  will  give  her  strength  to  lay  three  or  four  more;  or  she 
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resigns  herself  to  devouring  one  of  the  larvae,  which  will  enable 
her,  thanks  to  the  imponderable  aliments  whose  nature  is  un¬ 
known  to  us,  to  rear  and  nourish  two  more;  and  so,  from 
infanticide  to  parturition,  from  parturition  to  infanticide,  taking 
three  steps  forward  and  falling  two  back,  yet  steadily  gaining  on 
death,  the  funereal  drama  unfolds  itself  for  close  upon  a  year, 
until  two  or  three  little  workers  emerge,  weakly,  because  ill- 
nourished  from  the  egg,  who  pierce  the  w’alls  of  the  In  Pace,  or 
rather  the  In  Dolore,  and  seek,  in  the  outer  world,  their  first 
victuals,  which  they  carry  to  their  mother.  From  this  moment 
she  has  no  more  cares,  no  mere  troubles,  but  night  and  day, 
until  her  death,  does  nothing  but  lay  her  eggs.  The  heroic  days 
are  gone;  abundance  and  prosperity  replace  the  long  famine; 
the  prison  expands  and  becomes  a  city,  which  spreads  under¬ 
ground  year  after  year;  and  Nature,  having  here  played  out  one 
of  her  cruellest  and  most  inexplicable  games,  goes  further  afield, 
and  repeats  the  same  experiments,  whose  morality  and  utility  are 
as  yet  beyond  our  understanding. 

This  mode  of  genesis  suggests  an  observation  regarding 
heredity  and  innate  ideas  which  is  not  without  interest.  Here 
is  a  female,  who  before  the  nuptial  flight  had  never  ventured 
into  the  outer  world,  and  had  never  taken  part  in  the  labours 
of  the  formicary.  From  one  day  to  the  next  she  is  immured  in 
her  impenetrable  tomb,  and  there  she  knows  all  the  trades  of 
her  species  without  ever  having  learned  them.  She  digs  the 
soil,  excavates  cells,  feeds  her  larvae,  opens  the  cocoons  of  her 
nymphs;  in  short,  though  equipped  with  tools  far  less  perfect 
than  those  of  the  workers,  she  succeeds  in  doing  all  that  they  do. 
Does  it  not  seem,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  that  the  diffused 
and  collective  soul  of  the  community  decrees  that  each  of  its 
constituent  cells  shall  manifest  it  completely,  even  when  separ¬ 
ated  from  it,  and  continue  the  life  of  the  community  in  time 
and  space  as  though  it  were  the  life  of  a  single  being,  which 
knows  all  things,  and  will  die  only  when  the  earth  itself  shall 
die.? 


THE  NEST. 


The  ants’  dwelling  has  not  the  amber-hued  and  perfumed 
splendour  of  the  palace  of  the  bees,  nor  yet  the  formidable 
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vastness  and  granitic  solidity  of  the  citadel  of  the  termites.  In 
order  to  compare  these  three  orders  of  architecture,  and  to 
appreciate  the  happenings  in  these  strange  dwellings,  we  should 
have  to  enlarge  them  to  our  human  scale.  We  should  then 
perceive  that  in  the  hive  a  bewildering  geometry  prevails, 
sumptuous,  decorative,  and  innumerous,  which  would  seem  to 
us  infinitely  more  selenitic  than  terrestial.  In  the  termitary  we 
should  see  the  monstrous  triumph  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
the  perpendicular  style,  exemplified  in  a  mountain  of  stone  two 
thousand  feet  in  height  and  perforated  like  a  sponge.  Lastly, 
in  the  ants’  nest  we  should  find  the  horizontal  style  predomi¬ 
nant,  with  innumerable  and  apparently  aimless  meanderings, 
an  endless  extent  of  catacomb  cities,  from  which  none  of  us, 
were  they  built  upon  our  scale,  would  ever  emerge  alive. 

The  architecture  of  the  ants  is  as  various  as  their  bodies  and 
their  habits.  One  might  even  say  that  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  formicaries  as  there  are  species  of  ant;  but  all  may  be  referred 
to  four  or  five  principal  types. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  nest  is  subterranean,  hollowed  out 
in  the  sand  or  loamy  earth,  which  is  pierced  by  galleries  with 
countless  ramifications.  It  often  contains  as  many  as  twenty 
stories  in  its  upper  portion,  and  at  least  as  many  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Each  storey  has  its  own  purpose,  which  is 
determined  mainly  by  the  temperature,  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  nest  being  reserved  for  rearing  the  young.  But  I  need  not 
linger  over  these  details,  which  are  familiar  to  everyone,  since 
everyone  has  at  one  time  or  another  opened  or  overturned  an 
anthill.  The  entrance  is  sometimes  carefully  concealed,  and 
sometimes  frankly  obvious  and  even  ostentatious,  in  the  form 
of  a  crater,  or  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  is  commonly  the 
principal  portion  of  the  anthill,  as  in  the  mounds  of  pine- 
needles  or  other  vegetable  debris  built,  in  particular,  by  our  rec? 
ants,  our  Pratenses  and  Sanguincae.  Certain  incubating  domes 
(which  may  be  compared  to  our  own  artificial  incubators)  of  the 
Formica  rufa,  so  common  in  our  pinewoods,  attain  a  height  of 
six  feet,  and  are  as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  temperature  in  the  interior 
of  these  domes  is  always  ten  degrees  higher  (Centigrade)  than 
that  of  the  outer  atmosphere. 

The  distribution  of  the  galleries,  granaries,  store-houses. 
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communal  halls  and  rcaring-chambcrs — to  which  wc  must  add, 
in  the  ease  of  certain  species,  mushroom  nurseries,  stables,  and 
cellars — is  extremely  variable,  and  even  in  two  neighbouring 
colonies  of  the  same  race,  and  of  equal  importance,  it  only 
approximately  follows  a  general  plan,  which  is  constantly 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances.  Thus,  in  one 
nest  of  Lasius  you  will  find  all  the  eggs  carefully  arranged  near 
the  summit;  then,  in  a  second  chamber,  the  larvae,  classed  in 
order  of  their  size;  and  then,  below  these,  in  a  third  chamber, 
the  cocoons;  whereas  in  another  nest  of  the  same  ant  everything 
is  higgledy-piggledy,  and  apparently  left  to  chance;  which 
proves  once  more  that  the  collective  instinct  of  the  anthill,  hkc 
the  collective  instinct  of  the  cells  of  our  body,  which  in  us 
determines  the  health  or  sickness  of  the  body,  is  in  certain 
respects  almost  as  variable  as  the  individual  intelligence,  which 
it  often  resembles  in  a  very  singular  degree. 

Subterranean  nests  are  generally  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  in  depth,  but  sometimes,  and  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
harvesting  ants,  they  descend  to  a  depth  of  five  feet  or  more  in 
the  sand  which  contains  their  granaries,  while  on  the  surface 
there  is  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  intercommunicating  craters, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  nests  form  a  single  colony,  which  covers 
an  area  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  square  yards  or  more. 

As  for  the  definitely  polycalic  or  confederated  colonies,  such 
as  the  colony  of  Formica  exsecto  which  Forel  found  in  the  Jura, 
they  often  contain  as  many  as  two  hundred  nests,  each  of  which 
may  contain  from  five  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  they  may  occupy  a  circular  area  whose  radius 
is  two  hundred  yards  or  more.  Dr.  McCook,  a  distinguished 
and  highly  conscientious  observer,  tells  us  of  an  enormous  city 
of  Formica  cxscctoides  in  Pennsylvania  which  covered  an  area 
of  fifty  acres,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  nests,  many  of 
which  measured  nearly  three  feet  in  height  and  twelve  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Comparing  its  volume  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  insect,  McCook  calculated  that  it  was  rela¬ 
tively  eighty-four  times  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  That  is 
to  say  that  London  and  New  York,  compared  with  these  huge 
agglomerations  enlarged  to  our  human  scale,  would  be  no  more 
than  villages.  But  the  organization  of  these  great  colonies  is 
not  as  yet  fully  understood. 
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In  these  dark  dwellings — for  the  ant,  like  the  bee  and  the 
termite,  is  a  lover  of  darkness — the  whole  life  of  the  queens  is 
passed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  worker’s  life.  The  days  and 
nights  are  alike — for  during  the  summer  at  all  events  the  ants 
are  never  idle — are  devoted  to  “the  tedious  and  compliant 
labours  ’’  of  the  household — cleaning  the  nest  and  preparing 
food,  since  the  vegetables,  grains,  fruits  and  game  brought  in 
have  to  be  transformed  into  mincemeat,  or  paste,  or  broth. 
Then  there  are  the  continual  regurgitations,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  mutual  delight;  the  upkeep  of  the  public  ways  within 
and  without  the  nest;  the  highly  exacting  care  of  the  mothers, 
who  have  to  be  escorted,  guided,  guarded  assiduously,  plenti¬ 
fully  fed,  washed,  brushed,  and  caressed ;  the  attentions  of  every 
kind  lavished  on  the  eggs,  which  have  to  be  constantly  and 
diligently  licked,  in  order  to  nourish  them  by  endosmosis,  and 
on  the  larvae  and  nymphs,  which  have  to  be  turned  and  re¬ 
turned,  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  exposed,  at  the 
proper  hours,  in  favourable  positions.  Then  there  is  the 
personal  toilet,  since  the  ant  has  a  perfect  mania  for  cleanliness, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  her  companions  she  combs  and  rubs 
and  polishes  herself  twenty  times  a  day.  Lastly,  there  are 
games,  friendly  contests,  duels  and  conflicts  of  a  sportive  and 
harmless  nature;  these  were  first  reported  by  Huber,  whose 
observations  were  at  first  treated  as  imaginary,  but  they  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  Forel,  Stumper  and  Stager. 

In  order  that  you  may  once  again  listen  to  the  quiet,  rich 
and  venerable  voice  of  the  father  of  myrmecology,  I  will 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  page  which  Huber  has 
devoted  to  this  subject: 

“  One  day  I  approached  some  of  their  anthills,  which  were 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the  North.  The  ants 
were  assembled  together  in  great  numbers,  and  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  the  temperature  which  prevailed  on  the  surface  of  their 
nests.  None  were  working;  and  this  multitude  of  assembled 
insects  presented  the  appearance  of  a  liquid  in  ebullition,  on 
which  the  eyes  had  at  first  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  purchase. 
But  when  I  applied  myself  to  following  each  ant  separately,  I 
saw  them  approach  one  another,  waving  their  antennae  with 
astonishing  rapidity :  with  their  fore  feet  they  lighdy  stroked 
the  sides  of  the  heads  of  other  ants;  and  after  these  preliminary 
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gestures,  which  were  like  caresses,  they  reared  up  on  their  hind 
legs,  two  by  two,  and  wrestled  with  one  another,  seizing  a 
mandible,  a  leg,  or  antenna,  and  relinquishing  it  immediately, 
to  return  to  the  attack;  clinging  to  one  another’s  corselet  or 
abdomen,  embracing  one  another,  overturning  one  another, 
falling  and  scrambling  up  again,  and  revenging  themselves  for 
their  defeat  without  appearing  to  inflict  any  injury:  they  did 
not  eject  their  venom,  as  they  do  in  their  battles,  and  they  did 
not  grip  their  adversaries  with  the  tenacity  to  be  observed  in 
their  serious  quarrels;  they  soon  released  the  ants  which  they 
had  seized,  and  tried  to  catch  others;  I  saw  some  which  were  so 
ardent  in  their  exercises  that  they  pursued  several  workers  in 
succession,  and  wrestled  with  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  the 
duel  was  concluded  only  when  the  less  lively  ant,  having  over¬ 
thrown  her  antagonist,  succeeding  in  escaping,  hiding  herself  in 
some  gallery.  I  often  returned  to  this  anthill,  which  almost 
always  offered  me  the  same  spectacle;  sometimes  this  mood  was 
general;  on  every  hand  there  were  groups  of  ants  struggling 
together,  and  I  never  saw  any  of  them  emerge  from  the  combat 
wounded  or  mutilated.” 

And  lastly,  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  rest.  Wc 
arc  really  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ant,  whose  activity  seems 
to  us  so  frantic,  for  she  is  flitting  about,  by  day  and  by  night, 
like  a  spark  in  a  truss  of  hay,  must  necessarily  be  totally  ignorant 
of  fatigue.  Nevertheless,  she  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of 
terrestial  life;  she  finds  it  necessary  sometimes  to  withdraw  into 
herself,  to  recuperate  her  energies,  and  forget  life.  When,  after 
a  long  adventure,  burdened  with  booty  three  or  four  times  her 
own  weight,  she  returns  to  the  nest,  her  companions  who  guard 
the  entries  hasten  to  meet  her,  and  first  of  all  demanding  the 
regurgitation  with  which  every  notable  event  begins  and  ends 
in  the  formic  world,  they  then  cleanse  her  of  the  dust  that 
covers  her,  brushing  and  caressing  her,  and  lead  her  to  a  sort 
of  sleeping<hamber,  far  from  the  tumult  of  the  crowd,  which  is 
reserved  for  exhausted  travellers.  Then  she  soon  sinks  into  a 
slumber  so  profound  that  even  an  attack  upon  the  nest,  which 
rouses  all  the  inmates,  down  to  the  very  invalids,  will  only  half 
awaken  her;  and  then,  instead  of  fighting,  she  will  seek  only 
to  escape. 
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WARFARE. 

The  ants,  alone  among  the  insects,  have  organized  armies, 
and  undertake  offensive  wars.  The  termites  have  their  soldiers, 
but  these  soldiers  never  attack.  They  are  employed  exclusively 
in  the  defence  of  the  termitary,  or  in  protecting  the  unarmed 
workers  when  they  forage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress. 
Among  the  bees  likewise  aggression,  properly  .speaking,  is 
unknown.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  an  enfeebled  or  disorganized 
hive,  or  one  whose  honey  has  poured  or  oozed  away,  owing  to 
a  broken  comb,  or  to  some  internal  catastrophe,  may  excite  the 
cupidity  of  its  neighbours,  and  tempt  them  to  pillage.  Then 
indeed  there  are  more  or  less  violent  affrays  between  the 
defenders  and  the  thieves;  but  these  are  accidental  brawls 
rather  than  actual  battles.  Apart  from  such  exceptional 
instances  an  absolute  respect  for  life  and  property  prevails  in 
the  world  of  the  bees. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  world  of  the  ants. 
Generally  speaking,  ants  are  pacific.  But  the  very  form  of 
their  more  refined  civilization  almost  irresistibly  incites  the 
more  intelligent  species  to  make  war  upon  less  bellicose  and 
more  docile  races,  association  or  alliance  with  which  has  become 
almost  indispensable  to  them.  In  this  they  are  strangely  like 
the  highest  human  civilizations;  as  though  the  morality  of  the 
world,  of  Nature,  of  Providence,  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe 
had  decreed  that  such  things  should  be  in  default  of  a  better 
dispensation. 

It  is  natural  that  the  weapons  of  the  ants  should  differ  as 
greatly  as  their  bodies.  As  offensive  weapons  all  the  ants 
possess  mandibles,  whose  aspect,  always  rather  monstrous,  is 
excessively  varied.  They  form  pincers  or  shears,  some  short 
and  curved  like  a  dentist’s  forceps,  others  long  as  reaping- 
hooks,  ending  sometimes  in  a  sharp  point  which  is  capable  of 
instantly  piercing  an  enemy  skull.  There  are  some  whose  twin 
toothed  cutting-edges  enable  the  ant  to  saw  through  the  necks, 
legs  or  thorax  of  the  adversary;  while  others  possess  two  pairs 
of  impricated  jaws.  In  addition  to  the  mandibles,  there  are 
species  which  are  provided  with  a  sting  and  a  poison-bag 
comparable  to  those  of  the  bees;  but  this  weapon  is  tending  to 
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atrophy.  It  is  generally  replaced  by  an  anal  pouch,  a  sort  of 
vaporizer,  capable  of  projecting  to  a  certain  distance  a  cloud  of 
poisonous  drops  which  paralyse  or  lime  the  antagonist.  They 
seem,  however,  reluctant  to  use  this  weapon,  which  they 
employ  only  in  cases  of  urgency  and  in  serious  engagements; 
perhaps  because  they  do  not  desire  the  death  of  the  enemy,  or 
because  they  fear  that  the  use  of  this  light  artillery  possibly  may 
recoil  upon  themselves;  for  they  are  often  poisoned  by  their 
own  venom. 

It  is  equally  natural  that  the  warlike  habits  of  the  ants  should 
vary  as  gready  as  their  bodies  and  their  weapons.  Every  kind 
of  warfare  known  to  ourselves  will  be  found  in  the  world  of 
the  ants;  open  warfare,  overwhelming  assaults,  levies  en  masse, 
wars  of  ambush  and  surprise  and  surreptitious  infiltration, 
implacable  wars  of  extermination,  incoherent  and  nerveless 
campaigns,  sieges  and  investments  as  wisely  ordered  as  our 
own,  magnificent  defences,  furious  assaults,  desperate  sorties, 
bewildered  retreats,  strategic  withdrawals,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  brawls  between  allies,  and  so  forth.  Wc 
will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  forms  of  warfare  practised 
by  the  ants:  too  meticulous  a  description  would  be  tedious, 
and  would  be  more  proper  to  the  technical  monographs,  where 
the  reader  may  readily  find  it.  But  from  this  inextricable 
tangle  a  few  general  laws  emerge  which  give  a  particular 
character  to  their  hostilities. 

To  begin  with,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  a  legend  as  hoary 
as  that  of  their  egoism,  the  majority  of  species,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  are  resolutely  pacific;  which  docs  not  prevent 
them,  when  they  arc  attacked,  from  displaying,  in  the  defence 
of  their  community,  a  courage  which  is  almost  always  superior 
to  that  of  our  most  heroic  troops.  They  rarely  take  account  of 
the  number  or  size  of  their  assailants.  However,  in  the  face  of 
their  threatening  attitude  the  aggressor  often  abandons  his 
designs,  or  after  the  shock  of  the  first  encounter  beats  an 
unashamed  retreat. 

However  powerful  and  well-armed  and  formidable  they  may 
be,  these  pacific  species  commonly  respect  the  property  of 
others,  do  not  abuse  their  strength,  avoid  all  occasion  and  cause 
of  conflict,  and  concern  themselves  discreetly  and  exclusively 
with  the  affairs  of  their  own  formicary.  Neomyrma  ruhida,  for 
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example,  the  most  terrible  of  European  ants,  equipped  with  a 
deadly  sting,  is  never  known  to  attack  other  colonies. 

Among  these  bellicose  ants  the  Sanguine  ant  (Raptiformica 
sanguined)  is  very  common  in  Europe,  and  is  found,  as  a  rule, 
beneath  hedges  with  a  south  aspect.  Viehmer,  Wasmann, 
Wheeler  and  Forel  have  made  it  a  subject  of  special  study.  The 
Sanguine  ants  undertake  two  or  three  slave-raids  every  summer. 
The  strategical  organization  and  general  conduct  of  these  expe¬ 
ditions  could  not  be  bettered.  Here  is  the  description  of  such  a 
raid  as  observed  by  Forel,  whose  account,  since  it  is  at  times 
over-detailed  and  a  little  diffuse,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
abridging : 

“  Having  sent  out  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  nest  of  another 
species — in  this  case  a  nest  of  Glabaria — which  they  proposed 
to  pillage,  they  set  forth  one  fine  summer  morning,  advancing 
in  small  bodies,  and  gradually  encircled  their  objective.  Being 
alarmed,  the  beseiged  Glabaria  crowded  round  the  entrances, 
barricading  them  as  best  they  could  with  grains  of  sand,  which 
for  them  represented  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  Then  at  a  signal, 
as  to  whose  origin  we  know  nothing — for  the  source  of  such 
orders  is  even  more  mysterious  than  in  the  hive  or  the  termitary 
— the  assailants  rushed  forward  in  a  massed  attack.  The  defen¬ 
ders  attempted  assistance,  but  being  over-run,  hustled,  and  over¬ 
thrown,  they  re-entered  their  nest  in  despair,  to  emerge  again 
carrying  their  nymphs,  which  they  were  resolved  to  save  at  any 
cost,  and  whose  number  was  so  great  that  in  a  moment  the 
colour  of  the  melee  was  changed  from  tawny  to  white.  But  the 
aggressors  tore  their  treasures  from  them,  storing  them,  pro¬ 
visionally,  near  the  entrances  of  the  nest,  allowing  the  fertile 
mothers  and  the  unencumbered  workers  to  pass,  but,  like 
inflexible  customs  officials,  compelling  all  those  who  were 
carrying  nymphs  or  larvae  to  lay  down  their  burdens.  Yet  all 
this  time  they  did  not  do  the  slightest  harm  to  those  who  offered 
no  resistance,  or  refrained  from  defending  themselves  with 
poison. 

“  Having  captured  a  few  Glabaria  who  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  and  hiding  a  certain  number  of  their  nymphs  in  the 
grass,  they  seized  the  latter,  and  presently  established,  between 
the  pillaged  town  and  the  victorious  city  to  which  the  living 
booty  was  transported,  a  continuous  line  of  workers  going  and 
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coming,  and  in  three  days’  time  the  invested  formicary  had 
been  completely  despoiled. 

“  Contrary  to  what  one  would  be  inclined  to  imagine,  there 
are  no  massacres  of  the  besieged  during  these  raids,  and  very 
few  victims  arc  left  on  the  field.  The  occupants  of  the  nest  arc 
simply  expelled,  and  migrate,  never  to  return  to  their  home; 
which,  once  the  nymphs  are  removed,  is  abandoned  by  ihc 
conqueror,  and  soon  falls  into  disrepair.  In  accordance  with 
myrmecaean  principles,  the  necessary  operations  arc  accomp¬ 
lished  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  others. 

“  On  the  threshold  of  their  new  home  the  eggs,  larvae  and 
nymphs  of  the  raided  Glabaria  are  received  by  slaves  of  their 
own  race,  who  tend  and  feed  and  rear  them  until  they  too  arc 
able  to  serve  in  the  house  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  thus  that  the 
servants  arc  recruited  in  the  world  of  the  slave-owning  ants.” 

COMMUNICATION  AND  ORIENTATION. 

How  do  ants  which  are  almost  blind,  when  they  meet  in 
their  nest  a  member  of  their  own  race  but  of  another  family, 
know  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  stranger.?  This  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure  and  complex  problems  of  the  formicary.  A 
patient  and  ingenious  myrmecologist.  Miss  Adele  Field,  has 
given  years  to  the  study  of  this  problem,  but  without  arriving 
at  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution.  Her  experiments  lead  her  to 
believe  that  the  olfactory  sense,  which  in  the  ant  is  predominant 
over  all  the  rest,  resides  mainly  in  the  last  seven  segments  of  its 
funicle — that  is,  the  process  at  the  end  of  the  antennae.  Each 
of  these  joints  is  consecrated  to  a  particular  odour :  for  example, 
the  odour  of  the  nest  is  perceived  by  the  last  segment;  the  last 
but  one  discerns  the  age  of  the  workers  in  colonies  consisting  of 
various  families  of  the  same  species;  and  the  last  but  two  per¬ 
ceive  the  scent  with  which  the  ant  impregnates  her  own  trail. 
When  the  last  segment  is  removed  the  ant  will  enter  any  nest, 
and  will  in  consequence  be  killed :  when  the  penultimate  seg¬ 
ment  is  amputated  she  can  no  longer  recover  her  own  trail. 
By  another  segment  the  effluvium  of  the  queen-mother  is 
recognized,  and  the  worker  deprived  of  this  segment  will  pay 
no  further  attention  to  the  queen  or  her  offspring.  Another 
segment  is  reserved  for  the  perception  of  the  odour  of  the  ants’ 
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own  species;  when  it  is  suppressed  the  most  varied  species  may 
be  mingled  without  conflict. 

Note  that  the  odour  of  the  nest  is  not  identical  with  the 
odour  of  the  species;  the  first  odour  is  variable,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  circumstances;  the  second 
is  almost  indelible.  The  hereditary  odour,  again,  is  different; 
it  is  the  maternal  odour,  which  every  ant  bears  from  the  egg 
until  the  day  of  her  death,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  odour  of  the  queen,  who  may  not  be  the  mother  of  the 
ant  in  question. 

But  it  would  be  rash  to  declare  that  the  olfactory  sense  of 
ants  is  confined  to  the  antennae.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
possible  that  this  sense  is  not  localized  in  an  organ,  as  with  us, 
but,  as  in  other  insects,  is  distributed  all  over  the  body.  Minnick 
has  recently  proved  that  butterflies  smell  with  their  legs :  to  be 
precise,  with  the  four  terminal  portions,  torsal  and  distal,  of  the 
basitarsi  of  the  second  and  third  pair  of  legs.  According  to 
Wheeler  this  form  of  sensory  reception  is  propably  quite 
frequent  in  the  insects.  It  is  thus  useless  to  distinguish  between 
perception  of  odours  at  a  distance  and  perception  of  taste  by 
contact,  for  insects  utilize  their  antennae  for  both  purposes,  and 
also  to  perceive  tactile  sensations. 

We  must  further  consider  the  life  of  odours  in  the  memory 
of  the  ant.  This  is  variable;  in  some  cases  it  persists  for  ten 
days  or  so,  in  others  for  as  long  as  three  months,  and  in  others 
— and  notably  when  the  hereditary  odour  is  in  question — it 
may  survive  for  more  than  three  years.  Add  to  this  the 
inevitable  mixtures  and  superimpositions,  and  above  all  add  the 
electric,  magnetic,  and  perhaps  etheric  or  psychic  perceptions 
of  these  inexhaustible  organs,  and  you  will  see  what  incredible 
complications  await  the  simplest  investigations  of  this  little 
world — a  world  which  we  regard  as  much  simpler,  much  more 
rudimentary,  much  poorer  in  heredity,  much  less  interesting 
and  less  rich  in  the  unexpected  than  our  own. 

The  antennae,  which  in  the  ants  take  the  place  of  eyes,  since 
the  sight  of  ants  is  so  feeble  that  many  are  practically  blind, 
serve  also  as  organs  of  speech.  We  have  all  watched  the  ants 
going  and  coming  along  the  paths  Surrounding  their  nest. 
Whenever  two  ants  meet,  they  almost  invariably  tap  one 
another  rapidly  with  their  antennae,  as  though  they  had  some- 
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thing  to  say.  Have  they  no  other  means  of  communication? 
It  is  certain  that  the  alarm,  when  a  formicary  is  attacked,  or 
merely  disturbed,  is  promulgated  with  such  lightning-like  rapid¬ 
ity  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  explain  it  by  a  complex  of 
cellular  reactions,  instantaneous  and  unanimous,  such  as  occurs 
in  our  own  bodies  when  they  are  seriously  threatened  or  injured. 
But  in  addition  to  these  collective  reactions  there  is  incontestably 
an  individual  antennal  language. 

This  language  must  be  elementary  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ants  cannot  make  themselves 
understood  they  have  recourse  to  example  and  direct  action. 
They  forcibly  drag  along  those  whom  they  wish  to  convince, 
compelling  them  to  cover  the  path  which  they  will  have  to 
follow,  and  showing  them  what  they  are  to  do  by  doing  it  in 
their  presence. 

For  the  rest,  the  problem  of  communication  is  one  of  the 
most  exasperating  problems  of  the  formicary.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  when  the  construction  or  defence  of  the  nest  is 
in  question,  or  the  distribution  of  labour,  or  military  operations, 
or  the  tending  of  the  larvae,  or  the  highly  complicated  culture 
of  fungi,  or  the  maintenance,  herding  and  defence  of  aphidian 
cattle,  or  the  formation  of  a  chain  by  the  weaving  ants,  in  order 
to  hold  in  place  the  recalcitrant  edges  of  a  long  leaf,  we  are 
amazed  by  a  unanimous  and  instantaneous  co-operation,  which 
seems  as  though  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ants’  capacity 
for  making  themselves  understood,  giving  and  receiving  orders 
or  advice,  and  following  a  common  plan. 

But  apart  from  these  instances,  and  above  all  in  the  handling 
of  a  burden,  we  often  perceive  in  the  ants  an  incoherence,  an 
agitation,  of  so  stupid  and  futile  a  character,  a  lack  of  common 
sense  so  bewildering,  that  we  are  inclined  to  question  their 
intelligence.  As  a  result  of  patient  and  protracted  experiment, 
an  accurate,  reliable  observer,  V.  Cornetz,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  co-operation  among  the  ants,  that  far  from 
helping  one  another  they  persistently  hinder  and  oppose  one 
another,  and  that  what  we  call  “  the  spirit  of  the  formicary  ” 
docs  not  manifest  itself  outside  the  nest — at  any  rate,  when 
heavy  and  awkward  burdens  have  to  be  transported. 

The  chief  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations,  as 
from  many  others  of  a  different  order,  is  that  ants,  in  a  body, 
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often  display  a  kind  of  genius,  but  that  when  isolated,  and  no 
longer  inspired  by  the  collective  soul,  they  lose  three-fourths  of 
their  intelligence. 

This  is  all  we  can  say  until  the  problem  has  been  more 
closely  studied.  And  in  the  meantime,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  if  we  cannot  solve  such  petty  problems,  the  whole  of  whose 
data  could  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
arrogance  in  imagining  that  we  have  found  the  solution  of 
those  which  arc  hidden  from  us  in  the  depths  of  the  firmament. 


SONNET 


Adapted  from  Mallarme 


— mmm — 

“  Blithc-fronted,  lofty,  young  too,  wilt  thou.  Day, 

Rend  with  delirious  stroke  of  wing  this  frost? 

The  lake  is  hard  where,  though  glazed-over,  lost. 

Hangs  room  for  flights  which  never  flew  away; 
Swan-like  I  pondered  them,  now  mind  being  a 
Majestic  yacht  mirrored  in  skies  it  crossed.  .  .  .” 

“  Not  having  soared  and  won  far-land  thou  wast 
Snared  in  bright  tedium,  sterile  Winter’s  prey; 

All  that  neck  shakes  immaculate  agony 
Inflicted  for  low-valuing  spaces  vast. 

Whose  dire  retort  was  snow.  Thy  pens  arc  fast. 

Poor  phantom,  white  mid  white!  Yea,  thou  shalt  don. 
While  my  scorn  stiffens  dream  that  hood-winked  thee. 
Icy  cerecloth,  exiled  and  useless  Swan.” 


T.  Sturge  Moore. 
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By  H.  Somerville 

The  career  of  Richard  Bedford  Bennett  is  not  lacking  in 
the  romantic  ingredients  traditional  of  Dominion  Prime 
Ministers.  He  was  born,  if  not  in  a  log  cabin,  at  least 
in  what  Canadians  call  a  frame,  that  is,  a  wooden  cottage.  The 
house,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  is  still  standing  in  the  New 
Brunswick  hamlet  of  Hopewell,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  village  school  which  the  future  premier 
attended  is  still  there,  and  it  has  not  even  been  modernized  to 
the  extent  of  having  any  system  of  artificial  lighting  installed. 
The  only  illumination  comes  through  small  paned  windows  and 
the  heating  apparatus  consists  of  a  primitive  stove.  True  also 
to  tradition  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  an  Easterner 
by  birth.  There  never  has  been  a  Premier  born  west  of  Ontario, 
and  until  1920  there  had  never  been  a  Premier  born  west  of 
Quebec.  Yet  Mr.  Bennett  is  the  first  native  of  New  Brunswick 
to  attain  the  highest  political  position  in  the  Dominion.  The 
province  had  seen  one  of  its  sons,  Bonar  Law,  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  before  it  could  boast  that  it  had  given  a  Premier 
to  Ottawa. 

R.  B.  Bennett  belongs  to  the  ninth  generation  of  his  family 
settled  in  North  America.  He  counts  as  ancestors  United 
Empire  Loyalists  who  gave  up  their  homes  and  trekked  to 
Canada  to  found  new  ones  rather  than  surrender  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Flag.  Though  he  fought  and  wbn  the  recent 
general  election  with  the  slogan  “  Canada  First  ”,  Mr.  Bennett 
is  proud  of  his  British  stock  and  devoted  to  British  traditions. 
His  upbringing  was  Puritan  and  it  was  congenial  to  his 
temperament.  His  father,  a  carpenter,  was  a  Methodist  class 
leader;  his  mother,  a  valiant  woman  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  in  that  part  of  New  Brunswick,  was  strict  in  seeing 
that  Dick  never  missed  school  or  Sunday  school.  Not  that  he 
showed  any  tendency  to  truancy,  for  as  a  boy  he  preferred 
books  to  games.  His  political  bent  showed  itself  very  early. 
The  schoolmaster,  one  William  Jones,  started  a  Mock  Parlia- 
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mcnt  and,  prophetically,  he  chose  young  Bennett  to  be  Premier. 
The  boy’s  oratory  was  considered  phenomenal  at  the  time. 

After  a  University  course  at  Dalhousie  and  a  short  spell  of 
law  practice  in  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  age  of  27, 
followed  the  advice  that  young  men  should  go  West.  He  had 
the  inducement  of  an  invitation  from  a  successful  firm  of 
lawyers  in  Calgary.  His  reputation  in  his  profession  was 
speedily  established  and  he  is  known  in  London  from  his 
appearances  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  lost  no  time  before  plunging  into  politics  and  within  twelve 
months  of  his  arrival  out  West  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  for  the  North-West  Territories.  The  mention  of 
this  assembly  is  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  Province  of 
Alberta  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  It  was  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  find  himself  in  that  part  of  Canada 
when  there  was  the  most  rapid  development  in  population  and 
wealth.  His  interests  were  commercial  as  well  as  legal  and 
political,  and  he  made  investments  which  turned  out  enormously 
profitable.  A  substantial  bequest  added  to  the  resources  at  his 
command  which  he  knew  well  how  to  make  fruitful.  His 
fortune  to-day  is  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million 
dollars.  When  he  was  elected  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party 
at  the  Winnipeg  Convention  he  referred  to  his  wealth : 

“  No  longer  can  the  claims  of  my  profession  or  my  business 
be  upon  me.  These  I  put  behind  me.  You  have  determined 
for  me  that  henceforth,  so  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength, 
I  must  dedicate  my  talents  and  my  time,  such  qualities  as  I 
may  have,  the  fortune  that  God  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
me,  to  the  interests  of  my  country  through  the  great  Party  to 
which  I  am  privileged  to  belong.  As  has  been  said,  and  not 
improperly  said,  I  am  a  man  of  some  wealth.  It  is  true.  It  is 
absolutely  true,  but  I  got  it  by  my  own  untiring  efforts  in  this 
great  Western  land  to  which  I  owe  so  much;  and,  what  is  more, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  solemn  trust  in  my  hands  to  enable  me  to 
serve  my  country  without  fear  or  regard  for  the  future  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned;  and  I  thought  myself  most  fortunate  that 
the  good  Lord  had  been  good  enough  to  permit  me  to  be  in 
that  happy  state,  for  no  man  can  serve  you  as  he  should  if  he 
has  over  his  shoulder  always  the  shadow  of  pecuniary  obliga¬ 
tions  and  liabilities.” 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  he  impresses  public 
audiences  in  this  country.  His  oratory  is  of  a  high  order, 
clear  and  logical,  with  sentimental  passages,  but  he  is 
addicted  to  repetition  and  sometimes  speaks  at  too  much 
length,  and  reporters  find  his  delivery  too  rapid  for  any 
except  the  best  shorthand.  With  reporters  he  is  not  the 
most  popular  of  politicians  for  when  he  is  not  absolutely 
unapproachable,  he  is  rigidly  reticent.  After  all  his  thirty- 
three  years  in  Calgary  there  is  nothing  of  the  breezy  unconven¬ 
tional  Westerner  about  him.  His  manner  is  reserved,  dignified, 
formal.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  Canada  who  regularly 
wear  a  top  hat.  So  lacking  is  he  in  the  attractions  of  a  “  good 
mixer  ”,  that  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  respect  inspired  by  his 
ability  and  character  that  without  the  more  sociable  qualities  of 
a  politician  he  was  elected  as  leader  of  his  party.  His  visits  to 
England  have  been  frequent,  and  he  has  many  acquaintances, 
business,  legal  and  political,  in  this  country.  He  has  eschewed 
public  appearances  and  his  movements  were  seldom  chronicled 
in  the  newspapers.  In  1927,  after  his  election  to  the  Conservative 
leadership,  he  succeeded  in  coming  here,  divesting  himself  of 
large  commercial  responsibilities,  and  getting  back  to  Canada 
before  the  news  was  made  known.  He  was  here  also  this  year, 
and  in  three  weeks  fulfilled  literally  hundreds  of  appointments, 
all  of  them  private.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  public  appear¬ 
ance  was  his  attendance  at  a  debate  of  the  Cambridge  Union. 
He  was  in  Cambridge  at  the  invitation  of  Canadian  students 
there,  and  he  stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  make  a 
speech.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was  Empire  Trade.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  had  been  announced  as  one  of  the  speakers  but  he 
stayed  away  because  the  resolution  was  drawn  in  terms  which 
implied  the  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  instead  of  “  Empire 
Free  Trade  ”,  so  Mr.  Bennett  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  Chief  Crusader  expound  his  programme  on  that 
occasion. 

Independence,  approaching  aloofness,  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
lateness  of  his  rise  to  high  office.  He  has  been  in  public  life 
32  years  and  entered  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  as  long 
ago  as  twenty  years.  He  was  Minister  of  Justice  for  a  few 
months  in  1921,  and  Minister  of  Finance  for  a  few  days  in  1926. 
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As  far  as  duration  went  his  ministerial  experience  was  negligible, 
yet  the  two  offices  he  had  held  were  the  most  important  next 
to  the  Premiership.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  not  offered 
a  lower  place.  In  1927,  despite  his  lack  of  political  experience, 
he  was  made  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  place — if 
we  ignore  a  temporary  caretaker — of  Mr.  Arthur  Meighen, 
who  had  hitherto  been  Mr.  Bennett’s  political  chief. 

Mr.  Meighen  had  lost  the  election  in  1926  for  the  Conser¬ 
vatives.  Owing  to  his  responsibility  for  the  conscription 
policy  during  the  War,  Mr.  Meighen  was  hopelessly  non  grata 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Three  times  had  that  province 
solidly  voted  against  the  Conservative  Party  led  by  Mr. 
Meighen,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Conservative  Party  could 
never  overcome  the  obstacle  of  a  solidly  hostile  Quebec  until 
it  had  a  new  leader.  The  mantle  fell  upon  Mr.  Bennett. 
Among  the  qualities  that  caused  him  to  be  chosen,  not  the 
least  was  his  ability  to  understand  the  East  and  West  of  Canada. 
Easterner  though  he  be  by  birth,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  West,  and  his  main  interests  are  there.  Before  the 
War  the  interpretation  of  the  West  to  the  East  was  regarded 
as  his  speciality.  He  showed  himself  a  realist  in  surveying  a 
situation.  In  the  decade  before  the  War  more  than  half  the 
new  settlers  pouring  into  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  were 
farmers  from  the  United  States,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska.  They  were  men  who  had  hated  the  “  Eastern 
interests  ”  in  the  United  States  and  had  prejudices  ready-made 
against  the  manufacturers  and  financiers  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Moreover  they  cherished  an  inherited  hatred  of  England  and 
of  monarchy.  In  a  speech  which  Mr.  Bennett  delivered  to  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Montreal  as  long  ago  as  1912,  he  said : 

“  These  men  will  make  Canadians,  but  they  will  not  make 
Britishers.  They  bring  with  them  an  inherited  antipathy  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  institutions  as  descendants  of  the  men 
who  have  the  same  story  to  tell  of  1775  and  1812.  They  think 
that  Great  Britain  is  a  tyrant  and  that  wherever  her  flag  flies  it 
means  an  iron  heel  oppressing  the  people.  We  have  to  unfold 
to  them  a  more  glorious  vision  of  liberty  than  they  ever 
dreamed  of.” 

The  quotation  exemplifies  the  calmness  with  which  Mr. 
Bennett  can  take  account  of  a  mentality  he  does  not  share. 
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While  he  championed  the  claims  of  the  West  in  the  East,  he 
was  outspoken  in  telling  the  Westerners  what  they  owed  to  the 
British  Empire.  He  would  refer  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and 
say  that  the  poorest  people  in  Britain  were  still  paying  towards 
the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  in  the  War  which  wrested 
Canada  from  the  French  power.  He  emphasized  that  Britain 
afforded  Western  Canada  its  best  markets  and  that  the  British 
Navy  protected  the  coasts  and  the  trade  of  Canada.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  obligation  to  the  Empire  and  of  Canada’s  destiny  within 
the  Empire — perhaps  to  be  predominant  partner — have  been 
preached  by  Mr.  Bennett  throughout  his  career.  He  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  genuine  and  consistent  Imperialist,  but  he 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  Canadian  first  and  foremost.  His 
observation  in  1912  that  American  immigrants  could  be  made 
Canadians,  though  never  Britishers,  fits  in  with  his  general 
philosophy  about  the  opportunities  of  Canada  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  Britain.  Englishmen  might  be  rather  startled  to  learn 
how  sharply  Mr.  Bennett  distinguishes  between  the  Empire  and 
Britain.  To  serve  Canada  may  be  to  serve  the  Empire  even  when 
not  serving  Britain.  For  him,  to  serve  Canada  is  the  best  way 
of  serving  the  Empire,  and  it  is  no  mere  idle  phrase  when  he 
speaks  of  the  possibility  of  Canada  becoming  the  predominant 
partner  in  the  Empire.  He  has  always  been  prominent  as  a 
“  red  hot  protectionist  ” — the  words  are  his  own — and  this  is 
part  of  the  nationalism  which  he  combines  with  imperialism. 

It  was  a  topsy-turvy  development  when  at  the  last  election 
the  Liberal  Party  carried  “  Empire  First  ”  on  its  banners  while 
the  Conservative  Party  opposed  with  the  slogan  of  “  Canada 
First.”  There  can  be  no  denying  that  historically  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  in  Canada  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
Imperial  connection  and  it  has  been  the  function  of  the  Liberal 
Party  to  promote  the  claims  of  developing  autonomy.  Mr. 
Dunning’s  Budget  upset  ordinary  political  calculations.  As  a 
Liberal  he  should,  by  all  the  rules,  have  tied  himself  to  a  low- 
tariff  policy,  instead  of  which  this  English-born  Minister  made 
protection  stiffer  against  the  United  States  while  extending 
wide  new  preferences  to  Great  Britain.  The  Conservatives  felt 
that  Mr.  Dunning  had  stolen  their  own  policy  and  in  the  first 
debate  on  the  Budget  they  took  this  line.  They  soon  realized, 
however,  that  they  could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  Government  on 
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a  charge  of  political  plagiarism  and  they  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  still  not  enough  protection  against  the  United 
States,  that  many  of  the  preferences  to  Britain  were  illusory 
because  applying  to  goods  which  Britain  cannot  sell  to  Canada, 
and  moreover,  that  fiscal  favours  to  Britain  should  only  be 
granted  by  Canada  on  terms  of  reciprocity. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  the  Conservative  Party  complaining 
of  Britain  being  treated  too  generously  but  it  was  not  such  a 
volte  face  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bennett  personally.  A  strain  of 
economic  nationalism  can  be  traced  throughout  his  career,  and 
he  himself  traces  it  to  the  greatest  of  Canadian  Conservatives, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Thus  Mr.  Bennett  in  one  of  his 
election  speeches  on  the  Budget,  said ; 

“  If  our  offer  to  England  and  the  other  Dominions  of  the 
Empire  is  intended  to  be  but  an  empty  one,  then  in  common 
decency  to  the  Empire  I  oppose  it.  If  it  means  that  we  are  to 
admit  free  into  our  market  goods  in  competition  with  our  own, 
without  securing  a  real  benefit  for  ourselves,  and  without 
obtaining  a  preferred  place  in  their  markets  for  our  products, 
then  I  also  oppose  it  as  Macdonald  did,  for  it  is  not  good  for 
Canada.  What  right  has  the  Government,  by  its  premature 
unreasoned  action,  to  imperil  the  success  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference?  When  our  Canadian  representatives  meet  with  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  they  will  do  so,  if  I  have  the 
honour  of  the  instructing  of  them,  with  the  principle  definitely 
in  mind  that  the  future  of  the  Empire  rests  upon  the  upholding 
of  Canada.  They  must  also  approach  the  problem  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  there  can  be  no  treaty  for  Empire  trade  which 
does  not  ensure  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  agricultural, 
Industrial  and  other  workers  of  Canada.” 

As  a  criticism  of  the  British  preferences  in  the  Dunning 
Budget  these  words  may  sound  ungraciously  in  our  ears,  but 
taken  by  themselves  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  the 
Mother  Country  would  dissent.  There  are  senses  in  which 

Empire  First  ”  and  ”  Canada  First  ”  are  not  conflicting  but 
complementary  attitudes.  In  view  of  the  encroachments  of 
United  States  power  and  influence  Canadian  nationalism  finds 
its  best  support  in  the  fact  and  policy  of  Empire.  The  word 
bargaining  is  perhaps  not  quite  fitting  to  apply  to  the  trade 
discussions  at  the  Imperial  Conference  but  it  goes  without 
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saying  that  each  part  of  the  Empire  will  set  forth  its  views  of  j 
how  its  own  interests  would  be  affected  by  any  proposals  tabled.  ! 
No  imperial  policy  which  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  parts 
to  the  whole  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  success  or 
permanence.  Mr.  Bennett’s  general  attitude  on  the  great 
questions  of  Empire  must  be  drawn  from  his  whole  career  and 
not  from  his  criticisms,  as  Opposition  leader,  of  Mr.  Dunning’s 
Budget.  When  one  thinks  of  the  Prime  Ministers  who  will 
represent  Australia,  South  Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Canadian 
leader,  judged  by  any  standards,  will  be  the  one  most  prone  to 
a  national,  as  opposed  to  an  imperial  attitude. 

If  the  prospects  of  improved  inter-imperial  trade  relationships 
resulting  from  the  Imperial  Conference  depended  only  on  the 
personality  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the  outlook  might  be 
viewed  with  optimism.  Many  other  factors,  of  course,  will  be 
operating.  To  Canadian  minds  it  is  only  the  British  attitude 
that  is  in  doubt.  Canada,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
has  given  preferences  to  Britain.  Mr.  Dunning  extended  them 
in  his  Budget,  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  in  favour  of  extending  them  i 
if  Canada  is  given  equivalent  benefits.  As  a  “  red  hot  protec¬ 
tionist  ”,  Mr.  Bennett  regards  Britain’s  adherence  to  free  trade 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  policy  of  reciprocal 
agreements.  He  will  listen  to  any  suggestions  whereby  Britain, 
without  adopting  tariffs,  may  give  preferences  to  Canada. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  Import  Boards.  Whether  Canada 
sells  her  wheat  to  a  State  agency  or  to  millers  and  merchants  in 
Britain  is  less  important  than  the  price  and  the  quantity.  Will 
an  Import  Boafd  assure  Canada  of  larger  sales  here  at  world 
market  prices.?  Will  the  principle  of  a  compulsory  quota  of 
British  wheat  to  be  used  in  milling  be  extended  to  Canadian 
wheat.?  If  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered  Mr. 
Bennett  will  be  prepared  to  do  business. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  any  consideration  would  induce 
Canada  to  sacrifice  any  of  her  established  industries  by  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  protection  they  need  against  British  competition,  j 
Lord  Beaverbrook  himself  was  brought  to  recognize  that 
“  Empire  Free  Trade  ”  will  have  to  allow  the  Dominions  to 
retain  their  tariffs  against  British  manufactures.  Mr.  Bennett 
has  bluntly  dismissed  “  Empire  Free  Trade  ”  as  an  impossibility. 
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Red  hot  protectionist  that  he  is,  there  could  be  no  ambiguity 
about  his  attitude.  But  without  jeopardizing  Canadian  indus¬ 
tries  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  increasing  the  preferential 
advantage  to  British  goods  over  foreign  competitors,  and  this  is 
the  course  Mr.  Bennett  is  willing  and  anxious  to  pursue,  pro¬ 
vided  always,  as  he  has  said,  that  Canada  gets  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  the  form  of  a  preferred  place  for  her  products  in  British 
markets.  The  issue  depends  on  what  Britain,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Thomas,  is  prepared  to 
do.  If  they  have  no  offer  to  make  there  will  be  no  deal. 


A  TOURIST  IN  RUSSIA 


By  Owen  Tweedy 

Russia  is  quite  as  suspicious  of  outsiders,  as  outsiders  arc 
of  Russia;  indeed  to  fill  up  an  application  for  a  normal 
visa  to  enter  the  country,  is  tantamount  to  telling  the  story 
of  one’s  life.  But  Russian  policy  to-day  is  to  encourage  tourists : 
and  a  tourist  visa  is  comparatively  easy.  “  Only,”  says  the 
Soviet,  “  no  visa,  unless  you  take  our  tourist  excursions.”  I  was 
one  among  four  hundred  other  inquisitives  on  a  Baltic  cruise, 
who  accepted  the  Soviet  terms.  All  of  us  got  in,  save  three 
unfortunate  parsons,  who  were  described  on  their  passports  as 
“  Ministers  of  Religion.”  “  Ministers  ”  are  highly  political  in 
Russia,  and  religion  is  taboo.  Three  other  clerics  were  wiser  in 
their  generation.  “  Clerks  ”  work  in  offices :  what  “  Holy 
Orders  ”  conveys  to  a  Russian,  goodness  only  knows.  Anyhow, 
the  three  “  Clerks  in  Holy  Orders  ”  sailed  in. 

This  narrative  is  the  bald  account  of  what  I  was  shown  and 
told  under  Soviet  chaperonage  during  three  hard-worked  days 
in  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  What  I  saw  and  what  I  heard,  was 
precisely  what  the  Soviets  wished  me  to  see  and  hear. 

Leningrad  Port  lies  midway  down  Peter  the  Great’s  odd  sea 
lane  through  the  Neva  mud  flats,  linking  his  new  Capital  with 
the  open  sea  at  Kronstadt:  and  for  our  first  two  hours  m 
Russia,  while — tourist  visa  or  no  tourist  visa — Soviet  officials 
combed  our  ship’s  lists  for  more  “  Ministers  of  Religion,”  we 
had  ample  time  to  spy  out  the  land.  From  our  deck  we  over¬ 
looked  the  Soviet  “  Ellis  Island,”  which  was  all  that  those  who 
were  not  taking  the  Soviet  excursions,  would  see  of  Russia.  It 
comprised  our  wharf  and  one  of  those  “  Tin  Tabernacles " 
wherein  our  less  affluent  Christian  sects  in  England  arc  wont 
to  worship.  Beyond  it,  those  who  had  not  qualified  for  the 
tourist  visa  could  not  venture.  But  Soviet  “  Ellis  Island  ”  is 
far  more  attractive  than  its  counterpart  in  the  States.  The  side- 
aisles  of  the  “  Tin  Tabernacle  ”  are  arranged  as  a  bargain- 
basement  for  tourists,  and  there  our  non-visaed  companions  had 
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three  days  of  hectic  rummaging,  while  we  saw  Moscow  and 
Leningrad. 

Not  until  II  a.m.  were  the  Soviet  passport  officials  convinced 
of  our  harmlessness;  but  once  ashore  we  were  hailed  as  welcome 
guests.  Our  hosts,  or  rather  hostesses,  were  the  official  Soviet 
— girls  of  the  university  student  type  with  a  leavening  of 
matrons;  and  a  plump,  jolly-looking  woman,  a  real  traditional 
Vicar’s  wife,  stepped  up  to  four  of  us,  who  made  a  unit  of  our 
own,  and  invited  us  to  share  the  shelter  of  her  wing  with  five 
other  similar  units.  She  was  a  mistress  of  organisation :  and  in 
ten  minutes  we  were  all  in  our  cars  and  she  was  giving  us 
“  final  instructions  before  action.”  “  Don’t  forget  my  number,” 
she  said  laughingly,  pointing  to  a  silver  brooch  pinned  on  her 
blouse,  “or  my  face.  If  you  get  lost  it  is  you  who  must  find 
me. 

Our  cars  belonged  to  the  Soviet — there  are  neither  private 
cars  nor  taxis  in  Leningrad — and,  presumably,  while  we  toured, 
commissars,  who  normally  rode,  were,  to  their  deep  disgust, 
walking  to  their  offices.  The  Commissar  who  used  our  car, 
was  certainly  very  senior,  for  his  car  was  excellent.  And  well 
for  us  that  it  was.  The  dockland  road,  before  we  entered 
Leningrad,  was  a  terrifying  torment  of  pot-holes,  trenches  and 
ruts,  and  without  our  excellent  springs,  conversation  would 
have  been  impossible.  As  it  was,  the  Vicar’s  wife,  who  rode 
with  my  unit,  talked  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  She  was  delighted 
that  we  were  British.  “  The  American  accent  puzzles  me,” 
she  said.  “  I  learnt  my  English  at  school  in  Brighton  and  at 
Oxford  before  the  war.” 

As  she  talked  we  drifted  into  a  strange,  almost  “  Rip  Van 
Winkle”  atmosphere.  “Are  there  still  penny  buses.?”  she 
asked.  “  Is  Tree  still  playing  Shakespeare  at  His  Majesty’s.? 
What  became  of  Constance  Drever.?  I  loved  her  in  the 
Chocolate  Soldier.  Are  all  the  smart  weddings  still  at  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster.?”  And  when  we  questioned,  her 
answers  were  equally  unreal.  Her  father,  a  rich  barrister  in 
Imperial  days,  now  drew  the  old  age  pension:  her  husband 
was  a  Panel  doctor :  she  had  two  babies,  one  servant  and  three 
rooms.  But  she  was  not  at  all  sorry  for  herself.  “  Oh,  no,” 
she  said,  “  even  if  there  were  luxuries  or  we  had  money  to  buy 
them,  none  of  us  want  them.  We  get  all  we  need  from  the 
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State;  and  everybody  works  except  the  ill  and  the  superannu¬ 
ated.”  Nor  did  she  want  to  travel.  “  Of  course,  I  could  get 
a  passport,  provided  I  promised  to  return.  But  I  couldn’t  afford 
England.  You  need  so  much  money.  We  don’t  need  it  here, 
and  therefore  we  have  none.” 

Leningrad  itself  was  like  Soissons  or  Armentieres  in  1918. 
The  streets  were  weed-grown  and  pitted :  the  cobbles  had  lost 
all  symmetry :  they  had  not  been  touched  for  years.  And  the 
houses  were  utterly  in  keeping.  There  was  no  plaster  on  the 
walls,  no  paint  on  the  wood-work,  and  the  windows  were 
cracked  and  dirty.  The  only  shops  were  Government  shops: 
outside  them  were  long  dreary  queues.  “  Ichabod  ”  was 
written  black  over  this  tenement  town.  The  streets  at  first  were 
empty,  but  later  the  pavements  were  as  thronged,  as  in  our  own 
manufacturing  towns  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

The  Vicar’s  wife  laughed.  “  Oh,  no,  ”  she  said,  “  it  is  not 
Sunday.  Here  we  work,  not  by  weeks,  but  on  a  five-day  cycle 
— four  days  work,  one  day’s  rest.  Those  people  you  see  arc 
enjoying  their  day  of  rest:  and  the  plan  works  well.  The 
factories  never  stop  and  the  shops  never  close.  There  is  no 
Sunday  to  interrupt  progress.” 

“  But,  what  about  Church?”  we  asked. 

‘‘  Of  course  the  priests  keep  Sunday,”  she  answered,  “  and 
anyone  can  go  to  church  who  wants  to.  But  very  few  do.” 

Although  there  were  no  signs  of  underfeeding  or  lack  of 
vitality  in  the  faces  or  demeanour  of  the  people,  they  were 
nevertheless  depressing,  and  I  longed  for  a  flicker  of  colour  to 
relieve  the  general  melancholy.  Their  clothes  did  not  supply 
it.  They  may  have  been  warm;  but  they  were  ill-fitting  and 
drab — sub-fuse,  like  those  of  the  Puritans. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  we  embarked  on  a  two  hour  pro¬ 
gramme  of  sightseeing,  to  which  I  would  normally  have 
devoted  two  months.  My  impressions  were  inevitably  jumbled; 
but  two  were  outstanding.  The  Soviet  is  preserving  its 
museums,  churches  and  palaces  with  skill  and  care :  and 
secondly,  the  coaching  of  its  guides  must  be  extraordinarily 
thorough.  The  Vicar’s  wife  knew  all  her  cues  and  took  them. 

St.  Isaacs’  cathedral,  she  told  us,  was  crying  evidence  of  the 
callousness  of  Imperial  squander-mania.  It  cost  mints,  and 
thousands  of  serfs  died  in  the  digging  of  its  foundations  in  the 
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fcvcr-strickcn  Neva  mud.  In  the  Hermitage,  she  halted  us  in 
the  British  room.  “  That  Reynolds,”  she  said,  “  is  a  bad 
Reynolds:  but  it  was  not  his  fault.  His  Tsarina  patroness  only 
gave  him  a  fortnight  to  finish  it  and,  naturally,  the  paint  never 
settled.  Tsarinas  had  to  be  obeyed.”  And  she  was  crudely 
gruesome  in  her  belittlement  of  the  beauty  of  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  built  where  Alexander  II  was  murdered  by 
Nihilists.  ‘‘  All  this  exuberant  grandeur  ”  she  said,  “  was  to 
hoodwink  the  world  that  we  Russians  mourned  the  murdered 
man.  As  a  matter  of  fact  were  w’ere  delighted  when  he  was 
killed.” 

Everyw'here,  we  met  scores  of  other  touring  parties — Russian 
parties  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  workers,  each  in  charge  of  an 
official  guide  of  the  Soviet  Educational  Corps.  I  saw  Mongols 
from  Turkestan  gaping  at  a  Rembrandt;  a  spectacled  girl  of 
eighteen  was  explaining  Velasquez  to  a  group  of  bucolic  soldiers : 
a  class  of  children  tittered  over  an  over-developed  nude  by 
Rubens.  But  in  other  and  more  curious  ways  docs  the  Soviet 
cater  for  new  Russia.  A  peasant  group  in  the  Hermitage  was 
enjoying  its  garlic  and  black  bread  on  a  silk-covered  Empire  sofa ; 
and  in  the  hall  of  the  Winter  Palace,  a  long  snack-counter  now 
provides  workers  with  fish  and  onions  at  j^d.  and  6d.  a  plate. 

But  the  Soviet  catered  for  us  tourists  on  gargantuan  lines. 
To  some  of  us  Russian  fare  was  unappetising :  but  personally  I 
did  myself  luxuriously.  In  three  days  I  ate  at  least  ^5  worth 
of  caviare.  Only  the  waiting  at  our  meals  was  poor.  Buttlcring, 
as  a  profession,  is  out  of  date.  New  Russia  lives  on  State  rations 
and  waits  on  itself. 

After  lunch,  the  loiterers  outside  the  hotel  door,  although 
entirely  decorous,  were  most  embarrassing,  as  what  interested 
them  most  was  not  our  British  bearing,  but  our  British  boots. 
Russian  stockings  cost  from  8/-  and  shoes  from  upwards. 
But  when  the  Vicar’s  wife  took  us  to  sec  the  Square  of  the 
Victims  of  the  Revolution,  the  interest  we  aroused,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  decorous.  We  were  standing  harmlessly  round  her, 
when  a  country  cart  rumbled  past.  No  sooner  did  the  carter 
spot  us  than  in  uncontrollable  fury  he  began  to  shout  himself 
black  in  the  face :  and  the  air  was  still  thick  with  invective, 
when  our  chauffeur  suddenly  leapt  from  his  scat  and  tore  after 
the  cart  and  took  its  number  and  the  carter’s  name.  What  the 
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sequel  was,  goodness  knows.  The  Vicar’s  wife  confined  her 
comment  to  the  statement  that  such  incidents  gave  tourists  a 
bad  and  a  wrong  impression  of  Russia.  And  then,  uncon¬ 
cernedly,  she  returned  to  her  job. 

The  back  of  the  old  British  Embassy  overlooks  the  Square 
of  the  Victims.  “  Every  week  during  the  War  ”  she  said, 
“  Lord  Buchanan  used  to  urge  our  workers  from  that  balcony, 
to  fight  for  England  and  the  Allies.  Our  brothers  were  killed 
in  thousands.  But  when  we  won  our  liberty  through  Lenin, 
it  was  England  that  financed  Denikin  and  Koltchak  and  the 
White  Armies.” 

Across  the  Neva,  the  once  notorious  Peter  Paul  Prison  is 
now  closed;  but  its  cells,  the  exercise-ground  and  the  punishment 
dungeons  were  somehow  an  anti-climax.  Marie  Antionette’s 
last  quarters  in  Paris  were  far  more  gruesome  and  degrading. 
The  Vicar’s  wife  totally  failed  to  curdle  our  blood  over  Tsarist 
atrocities :  but  when  we  inquired  about  Soviet  prison  conditions, 
her  replies  were  blandly  terse.  “  To-day,  civil  miscreants  are 
sent  to  Archangel,  and  only  political  crime  is  punished  with 
death.” 

She  was  even  terser  at  our  next  halt.  “  The  last  Tsar  built 
this  Blue  Mosque,”  she  said,  “  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
Moslem  subjects.  It  is  open  every  morning  for  Mohammedan 
prayers,  and  every  afternoon  for  public  anti-religious  meetings.” 

A  few  minutes  later  chance  revived  the  topic  of  religion. 
We  had  overtaken  a  horse  and  cart  clattering  briskly  over  the 
cobbles.  On  the  cart  was  a  coffin  :  it  was  unattended :  and  by 
the  pace  at  which  it  was  being  carried,  I  presumed  it  was  empty. 

”  Oh,  no,”  said  the  Vicar’s  wife  calmly.  “  The  family  have 
hired  the  carter  to  take  the  corpse  from  the  house,  and  have 
paid  someone  else  to  dig  the  grave;  between  the  two  of  them, 
they  will  bury  it.” 

‘‘  But,”  I  asked,  “  won’t  there  be  a  priest.?” 

”  Most  unlikely  ”  she  said.  “  That  sort  of  thing  is  out  of 
date.”  Later,  we  again  met  the  cart.  The  coffin  was  still  on 
it.  “  Corpses  ”  said  the  Vicar’s  wife,  ”  are  very  rarely  buried 
in  coffins — they  are  so  expensive.” 

The  Islands  used  to  be  the  Summer  resorts  of  the  rich  of 
Leningrad.  To-day,  some  hundred  of  their  villas  are  Workers’ 
Rest  Homes,  every  Russian  worker  being  entitled  to  a  fortnight’s 
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free  holiday  a  year.  The  Homes  are  run  by  the  inmates  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  only  Soviet  restriction  is  prohibition.  We  saw 
one  where  formerly  an  Imperial  General  had  lived.  The 
grounds  are  falling  into  dreary  decay :  but  near  the  house  there 
was  a  row  of  Badminton  Courts  and  a  complete  open-air  outfit 
of  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  we  met  party  after  party  of  holiday¬ 
makers,  returning  from  boating  and  swimming  in  the  Neva. 

The  Vicar’s  wife  gave  us  her  set  piece  before  we  started  our 
inspection.  “  Formerly  ”  she  said,  “  the  house  was  open  for, 
at  most,  three  months  in  the  Summer,  and  then  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  General,  his  wife  and  his  son :  to-day,  it  accom¬ 
modates  270  workers  and  is  open  all  the  year  round.  Under 
Tsarism  there  was  nothing  but  work,  work — day  in,  day  out — 
for  the  workers.  And  now  I  will  show  you  how  jolly  this  place 
has  become.” 

In  the  kitchen,  “  fatigue  parties  ”  were  cutting  bread  and 
chopping  meat  for  rissoles:  in  the  four  dining-rooms,  other 
“  fatigues  ”  were  laying  the  tables :  the  dormitories,  where  they 
slept  by  sexes,  were  tidy  and  well,  if  simply,  furnished;  in  the 
recreation  rooms — the  old  drawing-room,  library  and  boudoir — 
groups  were  talking  and  reading;  finally,  in  the  music-room, 
a  large  party  was  listening  to  a  long-haired  impressario,  who 
only  broke  into  bourgeois  jazz  when  we  appeared.  But  in  every 
room  there  was  a  propaganda  poster,  while  the  main  wall  of  the 
big  dining-room  was  entirely  covered  by  a  crudely  painted 
fresco  of  Lenin  addressing  Russia.  The  Soviets  are  pastmasters 
of  publicity. 

Our  last  ploy  was  to  the  Smolni  Institute  to  visit  the  two 
rooms,  where  Lenin,  in  1917,  planned  the  overthrow  of  Kerensky. 
The  first  room — Lenin’s  office — was  a  dull  museum  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  October  Revolution.  The  second  was  partitioned 
into  bedroom  and  sitting-room.  It  was  carpetless;  its  furniture 
was  sparse  and  gimcrack;  it  had  a  single  small  stove. 

“  Here,”  said  the  Vicar’s  wife,  “  Lenin  lived  with  his  wife. 
He  was  showing  the  workers  that  he  would  and  could  live  as 
simply  as  they  did,  and  that  he,  unlike  the  bourgeois  Kerensky 
and  the  Imperial  Tsars,  was  prepared  to  dispense  with  luxury 
for  the  sake  of  Russia.” 

Our  train  to  Moscow  did  not  leave  till  eleven,  and  it  was 
weary  work  killing  time  until  the  Vicar’s  wife  remobilised  us 
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for  the  drive  to  the  station.  Our  way  was  down  the  Oktober 
Prospekt.  It  is  the  only  well-paved  street  in  Leningrad.  It 
was  brilliantly  lit  down  all  its  three  miles  of  straightness;  it 
was  crowded;  and  the  shops,  being  closed,  did  not  betray  their 
nakedness.  “  Only  at  night,”  said  the  Vicar’s  wife,  ”  when 
the  lights  are  on,  can  I  remember  that  this  Prospekt  used  to  be 
the  Nevsky  Prospekt  of  my  girlhood.” 

The  station  was  pitiably  New  Russia.  The  platforms  were 
rotting;  the  track  was  weed  grown  and  littered;  the  tired 
crowds  might  have  been  refugees  in  a  wartime  terminus.  Only 
our  train  had  anything  to  recommend  it.  Where  we  had 
expected  dirt,  and  cushions  crawling  with  vermin,  we  found 
roomy  berths,  spotless  linen  and  modern  fittings.  And  Soviet 
solicitude  for  our  tourist  welfare  did  not  end  there.  In  the 
morning  we  were  brought  free  tea  and  rusks,  and  just  before 
Moscow,  a  guide,  as  fair  as  Pavlova,  toured  the  whole  length  of 
the  train.  “  I  do  hope  everything  has  been  all  right,  and  that 
you  have  had  a  really  good  sleep.”  The  susceptible  males 
amongst  us  were  completely  captivated  by  this  feminine  touch. 

Our  Moscow  Madame  was,  perhaps,  younger  and  prettier: 
she  said  her  set  pieces  with,  perhaps,  greater  conviction  and, 
perhaps,  looked  more  the  zealous  Bolshevik :  but  in  the  matter 
of  car  selection,  she  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  our  Vicar’s  wife. 
Our  fate  was  a  mechanical  “  growler  ”  of  incredible  decrepi¬ 
tude  :  and,  as  the  Moscow  streets  are  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  those  of  Leningrad,  we  really  had  a  shattering  time.  And 
to  get  through  our  enormous  programme,  we  had  to  keep  up  a 
pace  which  recked  not  of  pot-holes  and  heeded  not  road 
trenches :  and  into  the  bargain  it  was  terribly  hot. 

But  in  one  respect  we  welcomed  the  heat.  Most  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  streets  were  wearing  white  and  surprisingly 
well-laundered  Summer  clothes,  and  they  made  a  dash  of  con¬ 
trast  in  a  setting  quite  as  drab  as  Leningrad.  For  Moscow 
houses  also  cry  aloud  for  paint  and  repairs.  Nevertheless,  com¬ 
pared  with  Leningrad,  Moscow  seemed  really  alive.  New 
buildings  were  going  up :  there  was  far  more  wheeled  traffic : 
there  were  shops  with  an  attempt  at  window  display :  above  all, 
the  people  were  different.  There  were  the  inevitable  crowds 
outside  our  hotel,  when  we  were  mobilised  for  sight-seeing,  but 
the  Moscovite  paid  little  attention  to  us  or  our  appearance,  and 
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struck  us  as  a  person  quite  full  of  his  own  importance,  and 
quite  sure  of  his  own  superiority,  as  representative  of  an  ideal 
state. 

The  “  growler  ”  largely  spoiled  the  first  stage  of  our  morning’s 
programme,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  general  tour  of  the 
town.  In  Red  Square  we  saw  neither  Lenin’s  Mausoleum  nor 
his  corpse.  Both,  we  were  told,  had  failed  to  withstand  the 
elements  and  were  being  repaired.  We  skirted  the  Kremlin 
walls  at  least  twice.  We  crossed  the  Moskwa  River  and  saw 
Stalin’s  Lido  which  gives  points  to  Mr.  Lansbury’s.  Facing 
it  was  a  frivolous  looking  “  Luna  Park  ”,  which  the  Bolsheviks 
have  idiotically  christened  “  The  Workers’  Home  of  Culture 
and  Rest  ”.  But  this  is  the  sum  total  of  my  disjointed  memories 
of  an  hour’s  miserable  road-bumping  in  a  town  which  under  any 
circumstances  would  be  bewildering. 

Then  suddenly  Moscow  became  more  interesting.  A  traffic 
check  held  us  up  opposite  a  garish,  heavily  placarded  building. 

“  No,”  said  Madame  very  coldly,  “  that  is  not  a  Music  Hall. 
It  is  the  Anti-religious  Institute  for  the  training  of  anti-religious 
teachers  in  Government  Schools.”  Our  eyebrows  arched  high. 
“  To  us  ”  she  went  on  grimly,  “  the  idea  is  not  shocking.  As 
a  malevolent  influence,  our  Church  was  second  only  to  Tsarism. 
The  Revolution  ended  its  temporary  power  by  disestablishing 
and  disendowing  it :  and  to-day  it  is  tolerated,  but  only  so  long 
as  it  does  not  clog  the  machinery  of  our  social  and  material 
development.”  Again  our  eyebrows  arched,  and  I  hazarded  a 
remark  about  the  closing  of  Churches.  But  Madame  was  not 
going  to  let  us  off  lightly  for  our  Music-hall  suggestion. 

“We  have  not  closed  churches ;  they  close  themselves.  Only 
when  the  priests  and  their  congregations  fail  to  keep  them  in 
good  repair,  does  the  State  intervene.  Churches  with  special 
claims  to  interest  then  become  museums;  otherwise,  they  are 
converted  into  warehouses  and  factories,  of  which  Russia  has 
far  more  need.” 

To  prove  her  statement  she  next  brought  us  to  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  which  celebrates  the  French  defeat  in  1812. 
“  It  is  still  open  ”  she  said,  “  and  it  will  illustrate  what  I  have 
been  saying.”  We  were  facing  a  small  dais  on  which  were  two 
thrones.  “  While  the  common  herd  stood  at  worship,”  she 
went  on,  “  the  Tsars  alone  sat;  and  this  dais  was  to  raise  them 
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above  their  subjects  and  nearer  the  Almighty,  whom  they 
claimed  to  represent  on  earth.  As  such,  they  could  do,  and  did, 
what  they  liked,  without  control  or  criticism.” 

Our  morning’s  programme  ended  in  the  Kremlin,  and  once 
through  the  heavily  guarded  entrance,  we  came  under  Soviet 
military  discipline.  No  cameras:  a  soldier  escort:  and  no 
walking  on  the  roadway.  But  it  was  not  Soviet  control  that  made 
the  Palace  disappointing.  Most  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  Soviet 
offices  and  we  only  saw  a  museum  in  one  wing,  and  that  at 
break-neck  speed.  Nor  could  we  raise  any  enthusiasm  over  the 
Tsar’s  Bell  and  the  Tsar’s  Cannon  or  even  over  the  Kremlin 
Churches.  Truth  to  tell,  by  this  time  our  feet  were  red  hot, 
and  the  “  growler  ”  and  the  heat  had  ruined  us  as  sightseers. 

Even  after  an  excellent  lunch,  such  was  our  condition  that  we 
refused  to  visit  any  more  museums.  We  would  go  shopping, 
we  told  Madame — meaning,  of  course,  queue  shopping. 
Madame,  however,  elected  to  misunderstand  us  and  the 
“  growler  ”  was  directed  in  turn  to  four  Government  loot 
shops,  where  debris  from  the  houses  of  the  ci-devants  are 
exposed  for  sale.  They  were  entertaining,  promiscuous  and 
even  pathetic — but  they  were  not  what  we  wanted. 

The  “  growler  ”  had  stopped  opposite  a  sweet  shop  with  a 
long  queue  outside  it.  We  announced  that  we  would  die,  unless 
we  had  some  sweets.  After  five  minutes  of  uncompromising 
argument  with  us,  Madame  capitulated;  and  ten  minutes  later 
we  had  our  invitation  from  the  Soviet  shop  manager  to  make 
some  purchases  “  privately.”  “  Privately  ”  in  Russian  does  not 
mean  “  privately  ”  in  English.  With  us  in  her  wake,  Madame 
bullocked  straight  through  the  queue.  Thank  goodness  Russians 
are  stolid.  A  Glasgow  pit-queue  would  have  murdered  us. 
But  once  inside,  we  might  have  been  buying  sweets  at  home, 
save  that  my  two  ounces  of  chocolate  creams  were  filthy  and 
cost  i/8d.  But  while  we  bought  bourgeois  fashion,  the  queue 
carried  on  Bolshevik  fashion.  In  turn  they  demanded  at  the 
cash  desk,  whether  the  sweets  they  wanted  were  in  stock,  and 
at  what  price.  If  both  answers  were  satisfactory,  they  passed 
what  they  wanted  to  spend,  over  to  the  cashier,  who  gave  them 
a  coupon.  With  this  token  they  bought  their  sweets  at  another 
counter.  It  all  seemed  a  futile  “  Much  ado  about  nothing 
and  when  we  were  again  in  the  “  growler,”  we  showered 
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questions  on  Madame.  Her  answers  were  masterpieces  of 
feminine  evasiveness. 

“  We  have  got  used  to  queues  ”  she  said.  “  In  fact,  many 
workers  pass  all  their  rest  days  queue-lng  up.  They  only  buy 
enough  at  one  time  to  last  them  to  the  top  of  another  queue  \ 
then  they  buy  again  and  go  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  one 
— and  so  on  and  so  on.  After  all,  queues  are  grand  places  for 
gossip.  Some,  of  course,  buy  to  resell  at  a  small  profit;  and 
others  on  commission  for  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  for 
themselves.  I,  personally,  never  stand  in  a  queue." 

I  felt  exactly  like  Alice  talking  to  the  White  Queen:  and 
aithough  I  have  seen  a  Russian  queue  in  action,  all  I  can  say 
about  the  working  of  the  system,  is  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  New  Russian  has  developed  a  strong  queue  complex. 

Our  late  lunch  and  our  protracted  shopping  forced  us  to 
restrict  our  programme  to  a  cursory  visit  to  some  model 
workers’  dwellings,  which  Madame  assured  us  were  equipped 
with  water,  electricity  and  wireless;  and  to  the  Post  Office 
where  I  bought  a  hundred  Russian  stamps  to  put  on  a  hundred 
Russian  postcards  to  send  to  a  hundred  curious  friends  in 
England.  Writing  and  stamping,  and  a  dinner  with  more 
caviare,  and  beer  at  3/-  a  bottle,  and  vodka  at  lod.  a  flask, 
killed  three  hours  profitably  and  at  10.30  we  were  safely  but 
wearily  back  in  our  Leningrad  train. 

Next  morning,  when  I  got  up  to  dress,  an  hour  before  reaching 
Leningrad,  it  was  streaming  with  rain  and  the  carriage  was 
cold.  Drowsily,  I  seized  what  I  thought  was  the  lever  of  the 
heating  apparatus.  Instead,  I  had  pulled  the  communication 
cord  and,  with  a  hiss  from  the  Westinghouse  brake,  the  train 
stopped.  I  was  horror  struck.  What  would  be  the  Russian 
penalty  for  “  improper  use  "}  Archangel?  Happily  the  guard 
had  a  face  as  paternal  as  Hindenburg’s  and  a  sense  of  humour. 
Our  only  language  was  by  signs;  but  my  pantomime  in  my 
flannel  pyjamas  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  crime,  was  so 
ludicrous  that  the  Hindenburgian  traits  relaxed  and  suddenly, 
to  my  great  relief,  the  old  Field  Marshal  was  roaring  with 
laughter.  He  whistled  the  train  on  and  went  to  tell  some 
colleagues  the  joke.  But  I  was  taking  no  risks.  In  five  minutes 
I  was  dressed  and  hidden  in  another  compartment;  I  was  first 
out  of  the  train  in  Leningrad;  then  with  my  collar  up  and  my 
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hat  drawn  over  my  nose,  I  hared  down  the  platform  to  lose 
myself  and  my  identity  in  our  tourist  mob.  There,  not  even 
Hindenburg  would  ever  find  me. 

Leningrad  through  driving  rain  looked  utter  desolation,  and 
the  weather  had  given  the  commissars  an  excuse  to  demand  the 
return  of  their  cars.  So  our  excursion  to  Tsarskoye  Syelo,  the 
last  Tsar’s  favourite  residence,  had  to  be  made  in  a  bus  with  hard 
springs;  and  this  way  and  that  it  threw  us,  for  twenty  dreary 
miles  of  appalling  road  through  country  which  was  flat  and 
dull.  The  Vicar’s  wife  sought  to  relieve  our  misery  with  con¬ 
versation  about  Nicholas  and  his  family. 

“  He  was  well-meaning  ’’she  said,  “  but  weak  and  foolish : 
indeed,  there  was  nothing  of  a  Tsar  in  him.  His  tastes  were 
bourgeois  and  Tsarskoye  Syelo  is  much  more  a  bourgeois  home 
than  an  Imperial  Palace.  But  as  head  of  a  rotten  system,  he 
was  destroyed  with  it.  He  and  the  Tsarina  only  appeared  on 
State  occasions :  his  children  never.  The  princesses  lived  in  a 
gilded  cage,  without  friends  and  without  liberty;  and  the 
Tsarevitch,  with  his  Coburg  disease,  was  always  a  mystery.  The 
Tsarina  was  never  popular.  She  was  German  and  gauche: 
Nicholas  was  under  her  thumb :  and  at  the  end  there  were  the 
Rasputin  stories.  Not  that  she  cared.  For  he  alone  could  stop 
the  Tsarevitch’s  bleeding.  His  murder  sent  her  definitely  mad. 
It  was  the  death  sentence  of  her  only  son.” 

It  was  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI  over  again:  and 
Tsarskoye  Syelo  park  might  have  been  the  jar  din  anglais;  the 
severe  formal  palace  of  Catherine  and  Elizabeth,  Versailles  itself; 
while  the  smaller — the  Alexander  Palace — Nicholas’  last  home, 
had  the  intimacy  and  simplicity  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 

There  is  nothing  to  say  of  the  Grand  Palace.  Its  interest  was 
remote  and  historical,  its  magnificence  cold  and  unreal.  But 
in  the  Little  Palace,  we  were  haunted  with  memories  of  poignant 
tragedy,  still  fresh  in  all  our  minds.  The  Vicar’s  wife,  as  a 
good  Soviet  official,  allowed  no  trace  of  emotion  to  tinge  her 
set-pieces.  We  stood  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Grand  Saloon. 

“  The  first  Tsar  to  live  here  ”  she  said,  “  entered  by  the  door 
behind  us.  And  here,  in  August,  1917,  packed  and  dressed  for 
their  journey  to  Siberia,  sat  Nicholas  and  his  family  waiting. 
The  last  Tsar  left  through  that  window,  leading  into  the  park. 
He  iftvcr  returned  to  Leningrad.” 
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Later,  in  the  libraries,  she  stressed  the  maps  and  the  long 
rows  of  military  books  on  the  shelves.  “  Tsars,  after  Napoleon’s 
time,  thought  only  of  wars  and  Empire  aggrandizement. 
Russia  and  its  needs — education,  hygiene,  industry — were 
nothing  to  them,  so  long  as  they  were  the  most  magnificent 
monarchs  in  the  world.” 

Once  in  the  private  apartments,  her  comments  referred 
entirely  to  Nicholas  and  his  wife.  In  his  study  she  pointed  out 
a  hidden  lobby  where  the  Tsarina,  unseen,  could  overhear  his 
private  audiences.  “  If  she  disagreed  with  what  she  heard,” 
said  the  Vicar’s  wife,  “  she  sent  him  a  message;  and  even  if  it 
meant  saying  black  was  white,  he  obeyed  her.  She  was  a 
menace  to  Russia.”  Beyond,  were  the  Tsarina’s  own  private 
apartments.  One  was  an  exact  replica  of  her  old  room  as  a  girl 
in  Hesse — for  she  was  always  homesick  for  Germany.  Her  desk 
faced  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  before  which  she 
had  prayed  that  a  son  might  be  born  after  the  heartbreaking 
sequence  of  daughters.  Telephones  were  beside  every  chair  she 
used,  so  that  she  might  be  ever  within  call  of  the  Tsarevitch  in 
case  of  an  accident.  In  her  bedroom,  the  wall  behind  her  bed  was 
covered  with  icons.  “  Towards  the  end,”  said  the  Vicar’s  wife, 
“  she  was  not  merely  religious,  she  was  a  mystic ;  and  no  priest 
was  ever  refused  admission  to  her  presence.  In  her  distraught 
terror,  she  consulted  one  and  all  about  her  son:  she  bought 
their  charms  and  she  prayed  and  prayed.” 

As  elsewhere,  Russian  groups,  soldiers,  sailors  and  workers, 
were  making  the  tour  with  us.  In  the  Imperial  bedroom,  a 
group  of  sailors  stood  round  a  blackboard  on  which  was  pinned 
a  photograph  of  Rasputin.  It  had  been  placed  opposite  the 
Tsarina’s  bed  by  the  Soviet;  and  the  sailors’  guide  was  fanatic 
in  her  explanations.  What  she  said,  I  could  only  guess :  but 
1  saw  the  sailors  nudging  each  other.  The  presence  of  that 
photograph  in  that  room  was  an  outrage  on  common  decency. 

Back  at  last  at  “  Ellis  Island  ”,  we  found  the  “  Tin  Taber¬ 
nacle  ”  looking  like  a  Jumble  Sale.  It  had  been  rummaged  to 
bits,  and  ten  Russian  saleswomen,  who  were  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  some  three  hundred  importunate 
souvenir-hunters,  were  nearly  off  their  heads.  We  caught  the 
infection :  and  for  two  hours  rummaged  with  the  best  in  the 

Loot  ”  Store.  Eventually,  I  selected  six  Imperially  crested 
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Wedgewood  plates;  but  selection  is  only  the  first  round  of  the 
Russian  battle  for  possession.  For  an  hour,  I  stood  in  one  queue 
after  another.  Past  one  desk  I  filed  to  get  my  bill;  past  another 
to  have  it  checked ;  past  a  third  to  pay  my  money :  then  back 
again  to  the  first  to  get  possession.  At  the  end,  I  was  well 
towards  a  queue  complex. 

Nor  was  that  our  last  experience  of  queues.  In  the  evening 
the  Soviet  authorities,  fearing  lest  one  of  us  might  have  sold  his 
papers  to  a  Russian  w’ould-be  renegade,  insisted  that  all  pass¬ 
ports  should  be  presented  to  their  putative  owners  by  the  head 
Commisar.  This  ludicrous  ceremony  began  two  two  hours  late, 
and  ended,  God  knows  when.  Everyone  had  to  be  present,  and 
the  500  of  us  were  packed  liked  sardines  into  a  lounge  made  to 
accommodate  200 :  and  we  made  and  remade  queues  until  we 
were  foot  sore.  Luckily,  when  my  name  was  called  out,  I  was 
within  barging  distance  of  the  Commissar,  and  got  to  bed  at  mid¬ 
night.  Never  have  I  felt  such  an  alien. 

Next  morning,  there  was  another  exasperating  delay,  while 
Commissars  still  hunted  for  stowaways;  and  it  was  not  until 
near  noon,  that  we  were  once  more  facing  west  and  gliding 
down  Peter’s  sea  lane  to  the  open  sea  of  the  Baltic.  Three  miles 
outside  Kronstadt,  the  red  flag  which  had  flown  at  our  fore¬ 
mast  during  our  three  days  in  port,  was  brought  fluttering  down 
to  our  deck,  and  we  were  clear  of  Russia.  All  of  us  were 
curiously  relieved,  as  though  we  were  thankfully  escaping  from 
a  highly  charged  religious  revivalist  meeting.  We  had  been 
jostled  in  an  exalte  crowd :  we  had  endured  the  discomfort  of 
great  •  tension  and  the  pressure  of  blind  fanaticism.  But  there 
had  been  no  compensating  spiritual  up-lift. 

And  those  queues! 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  ART 


By  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

The  spirit  of  the  age  in  art  is  definitely  to  express 
anything  or  everything  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
contemporary  life  around,  neither  to  put  down  in  pic¬ 
torial  form  any  kind  of  contemporary  thought,  or  be  associated 
with  anything  contemporary  or  topical. 

Undoubtedly  to  read  modern  criticism  or  to  listen  to  the' 
modern  artist  talking,  it  is  easy  to  be  misled  into  the  notion 
that  there  is  an  art  that  is  “  modern  ”  and  that  there  is  “  some¬ 
thing  new  ”  in  art  which  is  in  sympathy  with  the  “  spirit  of 
the  age,”  and  the  unbelievable  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Europe,  America  and  the  Far 
East. 

Some  modern  artists  are  like  Russians :  passionately  interested 
in  revolution  but  incapable  of  change;  usually  ignorant,  narrow, 
intolerant,  with  most  of  their  brains  in  their  fingers;  possessing 
an  overwhelming  love  of  destructive  intrigue,  with  a  hatred  of 
contemporary  life — and,  still  more  like  a  Russian — a  capacity 
for  combining  an  intense  stupidity  with  an  intellectual  love  of 
abstract  theory  and  a  manual  worker’s  incapability  of  practical 
or  intellectual  application. 

If  there  should  appear  any  change  between  ancient  or 
modern  art  it  is  only  one  of  manual  “  technique,”  the  use  of 
various  mediums  not  usually  found  in  the  works  of  “  old 
Masters.”  That  is  to  say,  some  modern  artists  are  neither  in¬ 
terested  in  the  life  nor  the  changes — superficial  or  otherwise — 
that  are  all  around  them;  only  technique  and  mediums  absorb 
them. 

The  Sur-Realists  are  of  course  an  exception  to  this  general 
assertion. 

The  artist  goes  painting  an  apple  in  various  “  modern  ways  ”. 
I,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  have  seen  many  methods,  all 
“  modern  ”  and  all  the  only  solution  of  Correct  Art !  A 
Fantin-Latour  method,  then  a  la  Chardin,  then  using, meglip 
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in  a  Manet  or  Monet  manner;  then  using  a  black  canvas  and 
painting  it  to  produce  “  tone  ”,  then  in  very  bright  colours  of 
primary  origin,  then  in  spots,  then  in  streaks,  then  with  an 
outline,  then  with  angularity.  Now  to-day  it  is  a  hot  brown  and 
red  russet  of  woolly  texture,  or  in  warm  mud  heavily  encrusted 
with  many  applications  of  a  palette  knife  used  as  a  trowel. 

The  hot  maroons,  russets  and  warm  muds  of  “  modern  ” 
-art  in  no  way  represent  “  the  spirit  of  the  age  ”,  except  for  this 
colour  scheme  (not  too  new  for  all  that);  everything  in  theme 
form  and  composition  is  that  of  Chardin  or  the  “  Dutch  Old 
Masters,”  only  differing  in  the  tendency  of  representation. 
Modern  art  is  nothing  but  a  long  sequel  of  purely  technical 
crazes  or  experiments  performed  or  carried  out  on  nude  women, 
and  various  articles  of  the  kitchen,  a  few  flowers,  fruit,  and 
stringed  instruments. 

No  matter  how  much  connoisseurs,  curators,  critics  and  art 
parasites  may  babble  of  modern  art,  even  its  technique  is  not 
modern,  and  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  an  art  school  inter¬ 
ested  in  technique  or  manual  application  of  paint,  palette  knives 
or  brushes,  and  the  use  of  mediums,  they  should  at  once  have 
seen  that  technically,  modern  art  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  formal¬ 
ities  of  early  Italian  art — the  simplification  of  the  Negro  fetish, 
the  abstract  inhumanities  of  the  Bazantine,  and  the  geometric 
I  patterns  of  Persian  applied  art,  flavoured  with  a  dash  of  the 
“  pure  form  ”  of  the  Greeks  or  Neo-classics  of  Ingres. 

But  in  spite  of  this  hot-pot  of  re-cooked  techniques  that  con¬ 
stitutes  ‘‘  modern  art  ”,  there  is  nothing  in  its  spirit  which  repre¬ 
sents  this  age  except  that  it  denotes  the  modern  artist’s  complete 
ignorance  and  indifference  to  all  contemporary  life,  and  his 
passeist  love  of  the  past. 

For  some  reason.  Cubism  has  been  associated  with  jazz— 
which  is  supposed  to  reflect  this  age.  Cubism  is  now  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  dead,  and  its  severe  abstractions  bear  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  dreary  wailings,  and  missing  heart-beats  of  the 
musical  degenerates  of  the  Western  world. 

The  causes  that  forced  contemporary  art  away  from  the 
“  spirit  of  the  age  ”  are  numerous.  They  are  more  largely  due 
to  the  written  theories  of  art  and  aesthetics  by  critics  and  curators, 
than  by  actual  practising  painters.  False  standards  have  been 
set  by  writers,  and  artists  have  been  sheepish  enough  to  accept 
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them.  How  often  it  has  happened  before  in  the  history  of  art 
— the  parasite  growing  bigger  than  the  tree ! 

Writers  of  to-day  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lost  the 
use  of  their  hands.  Therefore  they  take  an  exaggerated  view  of 
technique,  and  the  artist  with  his  “  art-school  ”  brain  obeys. 

Writers  on  art  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  test 
of  time.  So  artists  obey  and  paint  pictures  which  arc 
“  timeless  ”  and  avoid  the  contemporary  statement.  Writers 
on  art  have  an  intense  contempt  for  literature,  and  profess  to 
b«  only  moved  by  the  beauty  of  “  pure  form  ”,  “  pure  colour  ” 
and  “  pure  rhythm  And  the  artist  obeys,  chases  the  aesthetic 
phantom  of  trying  to  express  “  purity  ”  and  detaches  his  mind 
from  all  association  of  ideas — which  is  impossible  since  all  forms, 
colours  and  rhythms  remind  the  beholder  of  other  or  “  literary  ” 
objects  and  emotions.  Drama,  literature,  music,  architecture 
and  painting  do,  and  always  will  intermingle.  One  art  is 
constantly  overlapping  and  merging  with  the  other  or  others. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age  in  aesthetics,  which  tries  to  segregate 
the  art  of  painting  from  the  other  arts,  is  largely  responsible  for 
having  driven  the  contemporary  artist  into  the  wilderness  of 
abstractions,  incomprehensibility  of  expression  and  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  neutrality  towards  human  emotions. 

This  applies  perhaps  more  to  the  English  artists  than  any 
others  largely  because  of  the  influence  of  certain  critics.  I  am 
in  no  way  giving  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  writing  of 
critics  because  in  this  country  most  of  them  prefer  to  read  about 
pictures  rather  than  look  at  them.  The  unfortunate  part  about 
a  picture  is  that  it  is  painted  to  be  looked  at  and  never  to  be 
written  about — a  point  which  this  age  has  overlooked.  In  fact] 
at  one  time  pictures  were  entirely  painted  for  the  illiterate;  in 
order  to  tell  the  story  of  Christ. 

In  spite  of  the  “  impure  ”  drajnatic  and  literary  flavour  of  the 
Italian  primitives,  it  is  strange  how  good  they  are,  even  judged 
by  the  standards  of  modern  aesthetics  of  pure  form,  pure 
rhythm  and  pure  colour,  purely  and  dexterously  put  on.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  some  contemporary  artists  insist — 
and  as  I  think,  over  insist — entirely  on  form  and  colour  and 
technique  as  a  reaction  to  the  English  mind  which  is  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  painting  as  compared  to  the 
beauty  of  the  written  word. 
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Pictorial  art  is  today  a  dead  language,  understood  practically 
by  none.  A  language  can  only  be  learned  by  speaking  it;  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  only  be  loved  by  looking  at  it;  a  book  by  reading  it  and 
music  by  listening  to  it.  Pictorial  art  in  this  country  chiefly 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  is  dominated  by  literary 
minds  expressing  themselves  by  the  written  word  on  any 
subject  and  theorising  on  the  arts  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words.  It  is  a  tame  monument  to  theory,  a  citadel  of  sterile 
experiment,  a  cul-de-sac  of  “  good  taste  ”  (“  good  taste  ”  being 
merely  a  phrase  used  to  express  the  latest  standard,  to  condemn 
al!  that  does  not  agree  with  the  latest  aesthetic  fad,  to  forbid 
all  that  does  not  conform  with  the  latest  theory). 

I  have  stated  that  the  reason  why  contemporary  art 
does  not  represent  anything  to-day  is  largely  because  of 
the  silly  cult  of  the  so-called  “  test  of  time  ”.  Time 
has  rarely  proved  a  sure  guide  to  the  excellence  of  a 
work  of  art.  Many  a  bad  painter  has  had  immortality 
‘thrust  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  painted  some  sitter 
of  great  historical  importance.  Others  have  achieved  immortal¬ 
ity,  not  by  the  beauty  of  their  work,  but  because  they  painted 
members  of  old  and  aristocratic  houses,  and  their  work  has 
thus  been  sheltered  from  destruction  generation  after  genera- 
jtion.  Others  have  become  chroniclers  of  some  phase  in  man’s 
development  or  warfare,  and  though  of  little  or  no  aesthetic 
value  will  long  out-live  many  a  painter  who  had  nothing  to 
give  but  beauty,  as  the  painter  of  “  The  Girl  with  a  Ferret  ”  at 
the  Czartoryski  gallery  at  Cracow  proves.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the 
finest  portrait  of  a  girl  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  and  is 
by  an  unknown  or  forgotten  artist,  perhaps  a  “  master  ” — no 
one  knows. 

However,  these  facts  about  the  unreliability  of  “  immortality  ” 
do  not  prevent  a  certain  pseudo-scientific  school  of  thought 
associated  with  the  psycho-analysts  of  Vienna,  from  stating  that 
the  inexplicable  urge  of  all  artists  for  self-expression  is  caused 
through  an  unconscious  or  subconscious  effort  or  appetite  of  the 
artist  to  cheat  his  mortality  by  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
simulacrum. 

These  scientific  observers  hold  that  all  creative  artists  are  for 
ever  morbidly  brooding  upon  death  which,  according  to  the 
theorists,  explains  the  whole  of  creative  impulse.  The  other. 
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more  Freudian  branch,  puts  the  urge  down  to  sex  impulse, 
ancient  survivals  and  memoirs  of  the  time  when  the  male  gave 
vent  to  his  longings  by  wailing,  prancing  and  cutting  patterns 
in  the  sand  to  impress  the  ever  patient,  but  waiting  female. 
Which  of  the  two  theories  is  correct  is  unimportant,  but  if  it  is 
the  former,  some  artists  are  losing  their  instincts  for  they  are 
indifferent  to  immortality.  They  have  suffered  enough  from 
the  hostility  of  the  “  Olde  Curiosity  Shoppe  ”  dealer  and 
the  “Old  Master  ”  salesman;  the  dealer  who  can  get  400  per 
cent,  clear  from  a  corpse  but  who  knows  that  he  will  have  to 
share  a  little  of  his  profits  with  a  living  man.  Some  artists  know 
that  trade  is  more  largely  responsible  for  the  bolstering  up  of 
“  immortality  ”  and  the  “  test  of  time  ”  than  anything  else. 
They  know  the  final  indignity  of  “  lasting  ”  the  auction-room 
or  “  knackers  yard  ”  (as  artists  have  called  it),  where  “  connois¬ 
seurs  ”  and  “  critics  ”  buy  for  millionaires,  who  care  so  little 
for  what  they  have  that  they  leave  it  to  speculators  who  buy  for 
a  “  rise  ” — a  process  which  is  often  synthetic. 

Some  artists  of  to-day  prefer  death  and  destruction  to  the 
auction-room  “  immortality  ”.  Perhaps  this  is  why  they  avoid 
any  topical  or  contemporary  allusion  in  their  paintings.  Most 
pictures  survive  only  because  they  are  representative  of  the  life,/ 
habits  and  customs  of  their  epoch.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
often  the  more  topical  the  picture  the  greater  its  permanence, 
and  the  picture  dealing  with  tlie  “  eternal  verities  ”  and  the 
“  undatable  beauties  ”  dies  quicker  than  a  newspaper. 

To-day,  more  than  ever  before,  pictures  that  represent  a 
“  quaint  ”,  “  sweet  ”  or  pleasant  past  as  compared  to  the  despised 
present  will  have  immortality  positively  rammed  on  them. 

Today  it  is  fashionable  to  loathe  all  modern  conditions:  to 
sigh  for  the  horse,  the  gig,  the  fox,  the  “  olde  ”  cottage,  the 
servile  lower  orders,  the  delightful  combination  of  the  “  good  old 
days  ”  of  raffishness,  promiscuousness,  religion,  drunkenness 
and  respectability. 

Unfortunately  in  art  these  fatuous  longings  for  the  pretty-pretty 
past  and  a  contempt  for  the  present  have  become  the  standards  of 
aesthetic  judgment.  The  Royal  Academy  is  inclined  to  stand 
solidly  behind  these  yearnings.  The  New  English  and  the 
London  Group,  in  their  terror  of  getting  tainted  with  the 
effervescense  of  “  topical  things  ”,  supports  the  Academicians, 
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with  the  result  that  in  this  country  we  have  only  a  tiny  minority 
who  deal  with  the  life  of  to-day. 

Only  the  most  trivial  or  the  most  detached  or  the  most  “  still- 
lifey  ”  of  attitudes  towards  contemporary  life  seem  to  represent 
contemporary  art.  Methods  and  technique,  apart  from  the  in¬ 
evitable  “  clique  ”  spirit  of  English  art  circles,  are  the  only 
virtues  looked  for  in  a  picture.  It  is,  of  course,  an  old  question 
in  all  the  arts,  whether  method,  style,  or  technique  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  all  art  (this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it),  but  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  “  spirit  of  the  age  ”  in  this  country  that  art 
has  become  divorced  from  all  human  interests,  expresses  no  out¬ 
look  on  the  beliefs  or  disbeliefs  of  to-day  except  perhaps  a 
sentimental  yearning  for  yesterday.  It  is  most  exclusively 
’  devoted  to  saying  nothing  in  the  best  technical  manner  and  with 
the  latest  “  art  ”  forms.  “  Contemporary  art  ”  prefers  a 
“  treatise  in  metre  ”  to  a  poem,  and  a  speaker  to  give  “  a  fine 
oration  ”  without  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about.  A 
“  decoration  ”,  no  matter  how  meaningless,  a  technique  so 
mannered  or  dominant,  so  insensitive  to  ‘‘  mere  subject  ”  that 
it  can  express  a  curve  of  an  apple,  or  the  Rotunda  of  an  American 
skyscraper  with  the  same  significant  form.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  which  contains  far 
and  away  the  best  collection  of  Modern  British  Art,  the  artists 
who  are  now  the  most  dated  and  old-fashioned  were  the  ones 
most  concerned  with  being  the  most  “  modern  ”  in  their 
technical  methods,  and  were  so  artistic  and  so  advanced  as  to 
hardly  concern  themselves  with  their  gruesome  theme. 

This  spirit  of  contemporary  art,  which  tries  so  hard  to  de¬ 
humanize  its  pictures,  to  extol  the  pedant,  to  bridge  the 
appalling  gap  of  boredom  by  fancy  work,  new  techniques 
or  “  amusing  calligraphy  ”,  is  the  degenerate  soul-mate  of 
Cezanne,  with  a  whining  offspring  of  mass-production  pictures, 
all  painted  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  as  alike  as  a 
row  of  pins.  Those  strange  pictures  that  are  shown,  and  are — 
I  assume — the  fruits  of  many  an  amateur  “  sketching  ”  class- 
show  a  far  greater  personality  and  freedom  of  outlook  than  our 
modern  “  independents  ”,  who  like  Russia  has  merely  replaced 
one  tyranny  by  another. 

I  have  up  to  the  present  attempted  to  define  the  ‘‘  spirit  of 
the  age  ”  in  its  widest  and  most  general  sense.  I  have  defined 
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contemporary  art,  as  practised  by  the  majority,  the  present 
standards  of  aesthetic  fads  the  majority  are  attempting  to  follow, 
and  the  immediate  “  artistic  ”  values  by  which  pictures  arc 
judged.  The  only  thing  proved  in  the  history  of  art  is  that| 
contemporary  art  never  represents  the  “  spirit  of  the  age  ”  but 
lags  behind,  that  contemporary  judgments  arc  usually  wrong, 
the  “  expert  ”  invariably  wrong,  and  the  artist  the  worst  possible 
judge  of  the  lot.  Velasquez  despised  Rapheal;  Blake,  Gains¬ 
borough;  Turner,  Constable;  and  Cezanne,  Gaugin.  It  would 
seem  that  the  public  which  “  knows  nothing  about  art  ”, 
and  still  less  about  its  ‘‘  technique  ”,  is  the  only  onlooker  capable 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion,  especially  if  its  mind  has  not  been 
tainted  by  the  numbo-jumbo  of  those  that  profess  to  “  know  all 
about  it.” 

It  is  typical  also  of  the  world  today,  which  has  few  beliefs, 
that  so  much  attention  should  be  given  to  moral  standards  rather 
that  artistic  ones,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  modern  art  is  con¬ 
fused  with  perversion,  although  no  art  throughout  the  ages  has 
been  completely  disassociated  from  sexuality  (with  the  exception 
of  a  French  school).  However,  I  suppose  curators,  connoisseurs 
and  critics  know  more  about  this  subject  than  I  do.  Nevertheless 
I  am  sure  they  arc  wrong,  even  though  they  are  for  ever  stating 
it.  But  it  is  nevertheless  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  so 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  private  habits  of 
artists,  a  love  of  morality  entirely  due  to  the  ancient  love  of  cast¬ 
ing  stones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  has  just  stated 
in  a  survey  of  Thirty  Tears  of  British  Art  that  no  country  in  the 
world  has  a  better  array  of  contemporary  artists  than  Great 
Britain.  This  I  am  convinced  is  a  very  true  statement  and  I 
have  studied  modern  art  in  most  countries  of  the  world  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  have  met  personally  nearly  all  the 
“  moderns  ”  of  Europe  and  America.  The  Curator  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (the  Tate  Gallery)  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  up  an  attitude  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  has  written  recently  stating  that  not  only  were 
Picasso  and  Braque  “  mere  conspirators  ”,  but  that  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Wilson,  Steer,  John,  Sickert  and  Picasso 
(a  Frenchman),  there  is  neither  health,  nor  future,  nor  hope 
from  anything  English.  It  is  correct  that  an  English  official 
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of  British  Art  should  have  these  sentiments,  because  they  arc  in 
keeping  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

This  “  Art  of  the  French  ”  is,  though  entirely  in  a  different 
position  to  the  “  Art  of  the  English  ”,  nevertheless  typical  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  It  has  been  aptly  summed  up  by  Augustus 
John,  R.A.,  as  “  a  Bourse  dealers  taking  the  place  of  Brokers, 
a  place  surrounded  by  tipsters,  share-pushers,  buyers,  sellers  and 
holders. 

Again,  American  art  is  “  typical  of  the  age  ”,  differing  as  it 
does  entirely  from  the  English  and  French,  but  is  a  direct  reaction 
to  “  Americanism  ”;  the  American  artist  takes  to  painting  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  English  poet  takes  to  poetry;  that  is  to  say, 
it  never  occurs  to  either  to  make  a  living  out  of  it.  The 
American  artist  paints  and  buries  himself  away. 

Publicity  and  all  the  blatant  methods  of  the  cinema  to  attract 
attention,  have  no  place  in  American  art.  “  Genius  ”  has  been 
a  word  killed  by  publicity  writers  of  Hollywood;  “  Success  ”  is 
a  word  more  damning  than  even  Hollywood  praise. 

No  one  in  Europe  seems  to  know  to  what  heights  of  Idealism 
the  finest  types  of  Americans  are  accustomed  to  aim,  and  the 
American  artist,  such  as  Davies,  symbolises  this  national  spirit. 

In  Teutonic  countries  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  interpreted  by 
a  night-mare  art,  obscene  often,  coarse  always,  fantastic  some¬ 
times,  displaying  a  loathing  for  man  usually  associated  only  with 
“  animal  lovers  ”,  and  a  love  of  destruction  and  joy  in  irreverence 
common  only  to  a  “  Parnasse  gamin.” 

In  Russia,  art  is  dead. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  the  names  of  artists  who  do  not 
represent  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  but  as  creative  men  are  un¬ 
afraid  of  the  life  around  them.  Time  is  no  factor  in  art,  the 
past  is  no  better  than  the  present,  nor  worse  than  the  Future. 
John,  Orpen,  Spencer,  Gestler,  Brockhurst,  Rex  Whistler, 
Wadsworth,  Nash,  Grant,  Roberts,  Bragure,  Strang,  Sickert, 
Derain,  have  all  contributed  a  personal  note,  all  are  children  of 
their  time  and  all  may  be  immortal;  though,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  I  should  say  not  many  have  desired  or  even  considered  it. 
Perhaps  because  we  now  live  in  abnormal  times  the  artist  is  in¬ 
clined  to  despise  fame,  for  fame  today  is  but  too  often  only  the 
result  of  a  “  Hollywood  publicity  ”.  It  is  more  likely  that  at 
the  moment  sincere  artists  are  in  a  state  of  experimentation  and 
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they  are  aware  that  most  of  their  efforts  arc  akin  to  the  innumer¬ 
able  experiments  and  endless  failures  of  the  laboratory.  Already 
from  the  welter,  the  youngest  men  are  tiring  of  the  incessant 
changing  of  our  Picassos,  and  like  Derain  are  expressing  a  desire 
for  more  permanence  in  their  work.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  Sur-Realist  movement  sweeping  across  Germany,  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy,  which  has  as  one  of  its  tenets  an  ideal  to  be  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  revolution. 

The  Sur-Realist  movement  is  the  strangest  manifestation  we 
have  as  yet  had,  for  it  is  not  only  a  direct  reaction  to  the  present 
definitions  of  art,  but  is  an  anti-materialistic,  and  therefore  an 
anti-socialist  rnovement  to  capture  and  express  the  spiritualistic 
or  subconscious  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  that  is  above 
or  beyond  Realism.  Largely  Freudian  in  sympathy,  it  is  more 
in  agreement  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  than  probably 
either  scientists  or  artists  realize. 
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- KKX - 

To  you  who  creep  below 
Upon  the  ocean-bed  of  air, 

I  sound  this  trumpet-blare 
From  my  island  peak  of  snow. 

With  two  companions  shadowing  my  side 
I  climbed  the  foothills  where  the  harvest  hung 
Flank-high  in  foaming  blossom  round  the  oxen; 
Cushion  and  bell,  spire  and  tumbled  shock 
Of  perfume-dripping  bloom.  Then  I  strode  higher, 
And  from  my  right  hand  fell  old  comrade.  Sorrow; 
Turned  back  and  sought  the  richer  plains  again, 

1  o  brood,  and  mourn  the  losses  of  the  past. 

Assessing  death  by  the  wealth  of  the  summer  world. 

Then,  with  that  other  faithful  by  my  side, 

I  left  the  upland  meadows,  the  mellow  tongues 
Of  cow-bells  half  confused  with  sleep  and  flowers. 
The  silence  of  the  forest  waited  us. 

I  trod  the  carpets,  century-deep  and  still. 

My  footfall  noiseless  as  that  dour  companion 
Who  shadowed  me  in  darkness.  So  close  he  kept. 
There  was  no  need  to  whisper  his  command. 

I  had  him  in  my  heart.  Even  the  new 
Authority  of  darkness  under  the  pines 
Could  not  envelope  Memory. 

We  climbed 

Together  in  the  quiet,  unhaunted  wood. 

Through  silence,  and  the  mist  of  under-boughs 
Falling  in  umber  veils.  Beyond  the  larches 
We  rose  past  boulders,  gentian,  coralline  moss. 
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And  touched  the  white  paws  of  the  mountain  creature, 
The  first  snow  bedded  in  a  breast  of  cowslips. 

The  padded  claws  dabbled  in  that  fragrance. 

Here  we  reached  the  roof  of  sober  thought, 

The  ordered  house  of  Man.  Beyond  it  lay 
The  white  panther,  indolent  in  the  light, 

Dreaming  its  lithe  and  beautiful  desire. 

Calm  snow-death,  and  the  cruelty  of  ice. 

I  thought  that  my  companion  would  have  urged 
Comparison  with  the  half-familiar  valley 
And  the  habitual  plain :  but  when  I  turned. 

No  shadow  lay  at  my  left  hand.  Memory  was  gone, 
Had  slunk  into  the  forest  aisles,  to  pace 
The  hushed  cathedral  carpet  of  the  larches, 

To  brood,  and  count  the  follies  of  the  past. 

No  shadow  now  to  right  or  left,  I  climbed 
Through  the  thin  ether  till  I  reached  this  place. 
Thought’s  ocean  surface,  where  the  snowbergs  float. 
Here  stand  I  careless  of  my  lovely  dead, 

Those  whom  I  mourned  below. 

Cruel  as  stars, 

Impassionate  as  moonlight,  I  look  down 
Upon  the  waves  of  that  mercurial  sea 
Which  lies  in  lazy  grandeur  on  human  earth. 

Where  all  I  was,  and  ever  might  be,  sleeps. 

Sleeps  on  beneath  the  drug  of  material  air. 

Now  merciless,  I  wake  to  solitude. 

Lift  up  the  silver  trumpet  of  my  madness 
And  blow  defiance  over  the  huddled  world. 


Richard  Church. 
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By  W.  J.  Blyton 

Those  who  are  sufficiently  behind  the  newest  eddy  of 
thought  to  be  still  “  saying  their  piece  ”  against  the  Vic¬ 
torians  must  have  felt  uneasy  when  recently  Mr.  F.  L 
Lucas  remarked  politely  over  the  wireless  that  the  next  generation 
would  have  some  pungent  comparisons  to  make  between  our¬ 
selves  and  those  same  Victorians.  This,  they  will  decide,  has 
been  the  worst  decade  or  more  in  our  long  annals  for  the  dis¬ 
figurement  of  England  on  a  large  scale;  while,  though  the  Vic¬ 
torians  with  their  mills  and  furnaces  could  not  come  near  us  in 
destructiveness  with  our  pneumatic  drills,  petrol  stations,  and 
motors — they  at  least  did  produce  poets,  teachers  and  makers 
who  will  endure.  As  to  whether  we  are  sure  of  entering  equally 
great  names  in  mitigation  before  the  bar  of  posterity,  he  was 
disturbingly  silent. 

And,  though  posterity  cannot  do  us  any  harm,  some  of  us  arc 
a  little  restive  at  the  prospect — just  conceivable — that  the  years 
1918-35  may  be  shrugged  at  as  the  “  reign  of  the  Huns,”  or  the 
Vandal  Period,  or  “  the  second  and  worse  great  War,”  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  pithy.  This  drip,  drip  of  criticism  over  the  wire¬ 
less  corrodes  our  complacent  1930  chauvinism,  but  no  doubt  is 
very  good  for  what  the  klaxon  horn,  the  back-firing  motor-cycle, 
the  tax  collector  and  the  unemployment  worry  have  left  us  of 
our  souls.  It  happened  that  I  had  just  concluded  a  road  tour  in 
the  south  with  an  American  friend,  a  builder  himself;  and  that 
I  had  come  upon  a  rather  amusing,  trenchant  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  novel  on  this  very  subject.  Each  in  its  turn. 

Mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  the  motor  took  us  through 
the  outermost  environs  of  Greater  London,  along  roads  and  past 
fields  which  five  years  ago — nay,  two  years  or  less  ago — were 
the  site  of  larks’  nests  and  pasturing  kine.  At  infrequent 
intervals  stood  a  house  in  its  own  grounds,  up  to  which  the  red 
tide  of  brick  has  come;  was  the  occupant,  we  asked,  waiting  for 
his  price  Here  and  there  a  couple  of  last-century  cottages 
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actually  still  harbour  a  local  labourer  and  his  family.  But 
mainly  we  saw  a  foreground  and  a  horizon  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  thousands  of  the  tiny  type  of  dwelling  which  is 
economically  accessible  to  the  modern  urban  employe  able  to  put 
his  “  ^25  down  ”  and  start  his  weekly  or  monthly  instalments, 
hoping  that  before  long  the  road  before  his  little  front  gate  will 
be  drained  and  paved,  that  the  grass  and  bulbs  will  sprout,  and 
that  there  won’t  be  a  second  or  third  child  to  aggravate  the  space 
problem  indoors.  At  these  £600  and  £yoo  houses  (advertised 

on  large  signboards  as  “  the  little  palaces  of - Park  Estate,” 

or  “  baronial  halls,”  or  “  bijou  maisonettes  ”)  the  builders  of  the 
£1,200  houses,  which  will  accomodate  three  children  and  will 
last  several  years  longer  without  the  trouble  of  repairs,  shake 
their  heads;  once  more  they  perceive  that  the  “  little  people  ”  are 
not  securing  a  bargain.  The  decent  struggling  sort,  who  aspire 
to  “  respectability,”  will  vet  the  ill-fitting  doors  in  three  years’ 
time,  plane  the  window-jambs,  and  conceal  eventual  structural 
flaws  by  coats  of  paint.  The  more  careless  will  be  passive  toward 
the  depreciation  which  is  certain  to  set  in. 

The  lay-out  of  these  areas  often  proclaims  the  speculative 
motive.  The  inches  are  exploited  to  the  utmost;  many  back 
gardens  have  the  shadowiest  division  from  their  neighbours’  or 
none  at  all.  The  man  next  door  can  be  heard  yawning  through 
the  wall;  and  family  budgets  and  affairs  are  best  discussed  sotto 
voce.  On  the  credit  side  is  the  comparative  cleanliness  of  the 
air;  but  Nature  herself  cannot  offer  the  migrants  more,  for  the 
planners  have  mown  down  in  broad  swathes  the  elms  and  ash 
trees  which,  if  some  had  been  left  standing,  would  have  given 
a  touch  of  home  and  personality  to  these  assemblages  of  tene¬ 
ments.  Ten  trees  per  “  village  ”,  or  even  five,  would  have  made 
all  the  difference  to  the  soul  of  the  district — and  would  be  useful 
even  as  identification  marks  for  newcomers.  They  would  help 
also  to  drain  the  land  a  little  and  to  oxidise  the  atmosphere.  But 
war  has  been  declared  wherever  possible,  it  seems,  on  the  very 
soul  of  a  landscape — the  trees.  And  the  frail  saplings  stuck  into 
the  clay  soil  by  the  Robinsons  at  Number  147,  Acacia  Way,  will 
not  mitigate  the  glare  of  plaster  and  the  “  scarlet  fever  ”  of  the 
roofs  for  years  to  come.  Urban  district  authorities,  with  ordinary 
enlightenment,  might  have  bargained  for  more  individuality; 
cross  roads  might  have  had  small  islands  of  shrubs;  a  patch  of 
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meadow  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  children,  who  often 
have  no  other  “  lung  ”  than  the  asphalt  play-yard  of  the  brand 
new  Council  School  and  their  own  postage-stamp  of  back  garden. 

The  high  street  of  the  new  township  reduplicates  that  of 
seventy  to  a  hundred  others  within  an  hour’s  ride:  the  same 
multiple  firms  with  uniform  window  design  and  display,  the 
same  corner  bank  branch,  the  same  dairy,  grocer,  and  draper. 
The  same  crowd  of  city  workers  spilling  over  the  railway  bridge 
like  black  lace  at  8.30  a.m.  and  6.30  p.m.  The  same  little  tem¬ 
porary  church  structures  run  up  at  the  roadside,  in  zinc  or  wood 
or  brick,  and  the  appeal  for  funds :  all  these  things  apply  to  the 
town-lets  of  Oakden  and  Beechden,  and  Grassville,  and  Hillton, 
and  Meadborough  and  the  rest  of  them,  on  and  on  and  on! 
This  is  the  appalling  uniform  unoriginality  in  which  vast  popula¬ 
tions  are  now  being  reared.  I  leave  to  philosophic  readers  the 
surmise  of  what  the  future  of  “  personality  ”  is  going  to  be; 
especially  when  it  is  added  that  the  leisure  is  provided  for  on 
mass-production  lines — in  the  local  commercial  lending  library 
of  novels,  in  wireless,  gramaphones,  and  so  on. 

Wherever  one  motored,  the  question  was  heard :  “  Where  do 
the  people  all  come  from,  who  snap  up  these  estates,  garden 
cities,  villages  and  townships  which  spring  up  overnight.'^”  (A 
bigger  problem  than  where  the  deposit  money  comes  from). 
Apart  from  the  normal  increase  in  population  and  marriages, 
the  pressure  further  within  the  city’s  radius  must  have  been  un¬ 
naturally  severe  for  years  past.  But  arc  we  merely,  in  these 
mushroom  towns,  preparing  in  some  instances  the  slums  of  the 
future.?  As  it  is,  the  dweller  near  to  any  of  London’s  city  parks 
— even  in  the  East  End — is  nearer  to  nature  than  many  of  those 
who  have  gone  outward ;  actually  nearer  to  reminders  of  growth 
and  landscape !  It  may  be  a  combed,  tamed  and  ersatz  Nature : 
but  it  is  a  degree  nearer  to  the  real  thing  than  raw  brick  cities 
planked  plumb  on  to  the  bare  fields  served  by  railroads,  35  to 
50  minutes  from  town,  and  involving  possibly  a  los.  to  15s. 
weekly  ticket.  Said  my  American :  “  Good  Gard,  but  you’re 
killing  your  ‘  atmosphere  ’.  If  we’d  got  hedgerows  and  avenues 
of  trees  like  yours,  we’d  never  flatten  them  out;  we’d  build  the 
suburb  round  them,  and  keep  the  landmarks  and  the  older 
cottages.  My  word,  yes  1  A  million  dollars  wouldn’t  buy  some 
of  the  things  you’re  throwing  away  (if  you’ll  excuse  the  liberty). 
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It  makes  me  sad,  sad.  It’ll  take  a  hundred  years  to  get  growth 
near  these  places  again;  and  then  the  places  won’t  be  there,  I 
reckon.” 

Too  easily  we  take  the  contractor’s  assumption  that  every  foot 
counts,  though  he  does  not  stint  space  for  the  road  or  the  garage. 
As  John  Freeman  said  of  the  sacrificed  trees:  — 

Their  arms,  uplifted  still,  are  raised  in  vain 
Against  alien  triumph  and  the  inward  pain. 

Without  regarding  the  murder  of  a  tree  with  the  superstitious 
horror  of  old  South  in  The  Woodlanders,  we  can  call  them,  with¬ 
out  hyperbole,  as  Hauptmann  did  recently,  pillars  of  Nature’s 
temple;  and  agree  with  Wordsworth  that  “  there  is  a  spirit  in 
the  woods  ”.  Can  any  good  be  coming  to  a  nation  which 
needlessly  erases  its  tree-life,  or  can  it  be  said  to  be  thinking  of 
its  future  Must  children  of  the  new  suburbs  have  for  earliest 
memories,  Noah’s  ark  rooms  set  box-like  on  a  pancake  land¬ 
scape,  where  “  on  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day.?”  They 
are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  rutted  English  lane,  the  tousled 
hawthorn  hedge,  the  sight  of  plough  or  furrow,  the  brook  with 
\  “  its  stickle-backs,”  cows  swinging  byre-ward  in  a  line,  the  lark 

I  rising  from  the  grass,  the  hayrick  or  the  old  cottage.  “  Little 
i  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  ” :  Mr.  Boom  the  builder  is  seeing 
to  that.  Let  us,  however,  turn  criticism  when  possible  into 
support  of  any  local  authority  or  freeholder  who  shows  “  light  ” 
on  this  matter. 

A  group  of  us  recently  filled  half  an  hour  by  recalling  the 
things  done  in  the  name  of  “  development  ”  in  the  last  two 
decades.  However,  perhaps  the  latest  illustration  of  the  lengths 
to  which  the  New  Utilitarianism  will  go,  if  permitted,  will  serve. 
It  comes  from  Buttermere,  Cumberland;  and  it  has  a  gal  gen- 
humor  of  its  own  that  will  not  be  lost  on  the  reader.  Some  local 
disciples  of  Babbitt  proposed  that  the  ancient  pews  should  be 
I  taken  out  of  Buttermere  Church  and  placed  along  the  roadside 
and  lakeside  “  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  ” — presumably 
those  who  practice  the  liturgy  peculiar  to  “the  cathedral  of 
immensity.”  The  transfer  of  hassocks  presumably  would  not 
be  necessary !  As  a  visitor  himself,  no  less  than  an  Englishman, 
I  the  Archbishop  of  York  protested  against  a  gaucherie  which  any 
posterity,  not  quite  given  over  to  philistinism,  would  quote  as  a 
brief  index  of  our  time.  “  Ancient  pews  for  trippers  ”  would 
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stick  like  the  refrain:  “  Wragge  is  in  custody!”  which  Arnold 
used  as  an  envenomed  dart  for  the  barbarians  of  his  period. 
This  particular  outrage  was  prevented,  but  it  gives  us  in  a  glance 
the  measure  of  the.  forces  that  have  to  be  watched  lest  they 
should  cheerfully  sell  our  birthright  for  their  mess  of  pottage. 
Late,  very  late,  a  public  opinion  is  awake  on  this  crude  tendency 
to  befoul  our  patrimony. 

The  book  which  I  hereby  recommend  to  the  autumn  reading 
of  my  friend  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  a  shrewd  yet  passionate 
dramatised  plea  to  Britain  to  “  think  on  it  yet  again  ”  while  time 
remains.  It  is  T he  Endless  Road  by  a  writer  new  to  me,  G.  U. 
Ellis.  The  wind  that  courses  through  it  is  not  solely  one  of 
incident  and  felicitous  description,  but  of  ideas  and  conviction 
fresh-won  from  contact  with  the  facts.  The  epic  clash  is  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  a  southern  county  by  an  arterial  road  system 
and  other  devastations,  of  whom  “  charabangers  ”  are  not  the 
most  virulent.  In  measured  terms  he  makes  this  typical  of  the 
whole  of  changing  Britain.  An  industrial  “  townee  ”  settled  in 
a  luxurious  villa  puts  unctuously  the  case  for  the  Zeit-Geist  to  a 
local  meeting  that  is  facing  the  question  of  the  death  of  its  acres, 
its  quiet,  and  its  earth-craft :  — 

“  It  is  a  hard  competitive  world,  my  friends,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  sit  beneath  the  village  elms,  gossiping  of  village  customs, 
habits  and  loyalties.  The  days  of  rural  seclusion  are  gone. 
Shoelands  is  becoming  known.  The  big  daily  papers  have 
heard  of  Shoelands.  Only  last  week  there  was  a  photo  of  Shoe- 
lands  Tarn,  in  all  its  simple  beauty,  upon  the  back  page  of  the 
Daily  Meteor.  Shoelands  has  a  future — it  is  becoming  a  place 
of  relaxation  for  our  tired  city  workers.  And,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  where  people  come — people  spend.  Banded  together,  we 
of  this  village  can  preserve  its  simple  beauty  and  old  world  charm 
without  sacrificing  the  legitimate  desire  that  you  can  all  enjoy 
from  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  village  you  loyally  defend. 
.  .  .”  As  a  contrast  to  this  Cleon  is  the  irascible  if  humorous 
peer  landowner,  giving  his  slant  on  the  question  to  a  younger 
squire :  “  I  wouldn’t  be  in  your  shoes.  Born  at  the  wrong  time, 
like  my  first  boy.  Not  sorry  he’s  gone  now — he’s  missed  a  pretty 
old  mess.  Not  sorry  I’m  booked  either — but  I’ve  had  my  run 
and  a  hot  scent  all  the  way.  But  you — you  just  come  in  be¬ 
tween:  you  remember  enough  to  miss  what  you  remember. 
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That  dam  war  put  all  the  lackeys  in  the  saddle — and  they’ve 
just  stuck.”  Making  due  allowances  for  class  and  idiom,  that 
certainly  expresses  the  situation  of  the  sensitive  who  are  in  their 
forties  to-day.  “  Yet  it’s  funny,”  he  muses,  “  these  cars — no 
idea  there  were  such  people  in  England.  Mind  you,  the  shes 
are  good,  dam  good — short  skirts  suit  them.  But  oh,  the  hes — 
what  a  pack — not  a  muzzle  among  ’em;  it’s  the  shes  that 
make  all  the  running.  And  these  little  Austin  Sevens  and  so 
on,  can’t  see  ’em  at  all  when  they  get  in  the  bracken.” 

Amusing,  but  perhaps  less  vital  as  diagnosis  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  exchange: — “What’s  the  meaning  of  it  all,  ultimately.'* 
Is  anyone  the  happier  for  all  this  curious  modern  worship  of 
speed.?”  “  I  should  say  quite  the  reverse — we’ve  got  the  itch, 
and  because  scratching  relieves  it  we  think  we’re  happier  scratch¬ 
ing  than  we  were  before  we  itched.”  An  age  which  has  an 
acuter  sense  of  pace  than  of  direction,  whose  motto  sometimes 
looks  like  “  I  don’t  know  where  we’re  going,  but  we’re  getting 
there  fast,”  is  told,  of  this  latest  intoxication.  “  Instead  of  taking 
us  anywhere,  it  takes  us  there  and  back  again,  and  levies  a  toll 
of  some  7,000  lives  per  annum  in  the  process.  We  have  got  a 
week-end  civilisation,  and  the  War  was  won  to  make  England 
a  place  fit  for  tourists  to  live  in.”  Much  of  the  wheeling  about 
is  admittedly  superfluous;  men  rush  from  London,  which  they 
have  no  special  desire  to  leave,  to  reach  York  which  they  scarcely 
wish  to  visit.  And,  as  a  shepherd  put  it  to  me,  “  they  do  it  as 
if  the  devil  were  after  ’em.  Which  he  isn’t :  he  be  inside  some 
of  ’em.”  It  is  not  the  higher  criticism  that  empties  the  churches, 
but  the  higher  gear;  the  tussle  has  been  between  pulpit  and 
petrol.  And  the  answer  is  seen  on  Sunday  evenings  on  the 
Brighton,  the  Great  North,  the  Great  West  and  the  Chester 
roads.  This  author’s  view  is  that  the  spoliation  of  England  has 
become  a  vested  interest;  and  he  gives  a  very  knowledgeable  list 
of  these  interests,  which  would  have  been  an  asset  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  when  I  heard  him  give  the  first  of  his  “  Roadmender 
Series  ”  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  over  a  year  ago.  But  perhaps 
this  able  Colossus  of  Roads  over-stressed  that  one  aspect  of  his 
programme;  or  his  lieutenants  did;  it  was  admittedly  striking, 
it  did  seem  to  get  somewhere — but  where,  only  subsequent 
qualms  and  reflection  told  the  lover  of  beauty  and  tradition. 

“  Urbanisation,”  exclaims  one  character,  an  artist;  “  or  is  it 
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suburbanisation  ?  And  what  if  it  is  ?  Perhaps  if  we  can  get  the 
suburbs  to  become  cosmopolitan  we’ll  get  a  public  less  prudish 
and  complacent  than  the  one  we  have  to  try  to  please  when  we 
write  poetry,  novels  and  essays.  The  curse  of  England  has  been 
its  insularity — the  airplane  and  Cook’s  will  smash  it  ” — and 
much  more  in  the  same  generous  impulsive  vein.  But  one  must 
interrupt  to  point  out,  ever  so  gently,  that  the  air  “  bus  ”  and 
the  tour  abroad  do  not  really  overcome  insularity,  which  is  a 
cultural  and  spiritual  evil  far  more  than  a  geographical  or  surface 
oddity.  England  was  less  insular  and  prudish  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  Marlowe  and  Raleigh  than  centuries  later  when  our 
youth  made  the  grand  tour.  A  shared  European  culture,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  symbolism — and  the  fact  that  so  many  were  bi¬ 
lingual — made  the  difference.  No :  the  larger  hospitable  men¬ 
tality  is  not  got  by  imitating  the  mobility  of  a  flea;  that  way, 
come  vulgarity  and  neurasthenia  merely;  promiscuity  is  not 
catholicity;  and  standardised  trips,  hotel  dinners,  motor-spins 
and  luggage  do  not  produce  travelled  souls,  nor  understanding 
and  fraternity.  “  That  man’s  the  best  cosmopolite  who  loves  his 
native  country  best.”  One  may  spoil  a  man  or  woman  for 
England  and  its  peace  without  making  him  or  her  a  citizen  of 
the  world  in  any  noble  mental  sense. 

But  if  national  characteristics  vanish,  national  art  vanishes 
with  them.  “  True,”  retorts  one  of  the  figures  in  the  tale;  “  but 
who  wants  national  art?  Art  is  individual  and  always  will  be. 
When  cosmopolitanism  comes,  it  will  stand  alone :  but  it  will 
have  a  bigger  field  to  work  on,  bigger  buffooneries  to  laugh  at, 
bigger  tragedies  to  limn.  The  Artist  contra  Mundum  will  always 
produce  finer  art  than  the  Artist  contra  Joynson  Hicks.”  To 
which  another  producer  objects  that  even  artists  must  eat,  and 
where  is  the  food  coming  from  when  all  the  world  is  a  city? 
“  You  mean,”  the  rejoinder  comes,  “  will  civilisation  last?  Of 
course  it  won’t — the  whole  thing  is  cracking,  but  who  wants  it 
to  last?”  Well,  on  behalf  of  the  reader,  one  murmers:  Quite 
a  number  of  us,  who  have  not  achieved  the  detachment  of  the 
gods  in  The  Lotus  Eaters.  True,  its  survival  asks  a  little  funda¬ 
mental  brain  work  by  mankind’s  G.H.Q.,  a  little  recognition  of 
the  obvious  and  the  simplicities;  which  even  a  beginner  in 
politics  can  assimilate.  And  that  is  no  exorbitant  price  to  ask, 
surely?  Some  of  the  wiser  heads  in  the  narrative  recognise  this. 
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Says  one :  “  This  Road  is  a  bigger  thing  than  we  quite  realise. 
It  is  sweeping  away  so  many  things  we  shall  be  poorer  without. 
You  cannot  over-estimate  the  influence  England  has  on  English- 
jjjgn — and  by  England  I  mean  the  English  country-side.  One 
realises  it  most  by  travel.  Towns  are  very  similar  in  most 
civilised  countries.  A  townsman  would  probably  soon  be  as 
comfortable  in  Berlin  as  in  Paris,  in  London  as  in  Stockholm. 
But  the  English  countryside  is — English.  Nothing  quite  so 
English  has  been  seen  before,  and  if  it  goes,  nothing  quite  so 
English  will  ever  be  again.  It  reflects  the  settled  habits  and  the 
sure  minds  of  people  who  have  not  known  invasion  since  the 
Normans  came  to  Hastings.  It  is  the  past,  and  the  past  is  always 
'  in  us  even  when  we  talk  of  progress  and  think  only  of  the 
present.  It  is  example,  and  example  is  the  only  master  worth 
learning  of.  It  is  tradition,  the  slow  building  up  of  decent  stan¬ 
dards  of  honesty  and  integrity,  of  courage  and  endurance.  It  is 
our  literature,  the  inspiration  of  our  poets.  It  was  in  the  mind 
of  all  of  us  when  the  war  came — it  was  what  we  fought  for, 
even  though  we  allowed  the  crowded  cities  to  give  us  a  battle 
cry,  ‘  Business  as  usual  ’  .  .  .  And  it  is  passing,  vanishing  before 
our  eyes,  plastered  with  garish  advertisements,  with  ugly  mean 
little  houses,  its  fields  built  on,  its  heaths  burnt  and  covered  with 
litter,  its  lanes  turned  into  racing  tracks,  its  trees  pulled  down 
that  the  blind  may  see.  And  in  its  place  ?  Nothing  but  the  power 
to  rush  more  quickly  from  one  vulgarity  to  the  next.  .  .  .  “It’s 
the  building  up  of  a  whole  crazy  structure  of  finance  and  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy — upon  what.?  Upon  the  fields  that  give  us 
food,  without  which  we  should  perish  even  if  our  pockets  and 
our  hands  were  full  of  gold.  ...  I  am  not  asking  that  we 
should  all  go  back  to  the  land,  but  that  we  preserve  some  sense 
of  proportion  or  at  least  see  that  we  have  the  basic  element  of 
food,  to  support  this  gewgaw  structure  of  finance.  But  even 
space  for  food  might  be  sacrificed  if  we  put  the  space  to  sensible 
use.” 

Yet  the  book  clearsightedly  adds  that  these  old  farms  and 
homesteads  and  villages  were  beauties  not  divorced  from  func¬ 
tion;  nor  can  one  expect  beauty  from  function  that  is  mean  and 
ugly.  Those  genuine  outcrops  of  older  England  expressed  minds 
and  lives  at  grapple  with  their  real  sources.  They  were  built  for 
use,  and  their  charm  is  just  in  the  way  they  suggest  the  utilities  of 
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the  people  who  built  them.  “  Big  cellars  were  the  need  of  people 
who  worked  hard  and  grew  thirsty,  and  large  kitchens  suited 
large  appetites.  Inglenooks  were  wanted  to  keep  people  warm 
in  days  when  central  heating  was  unknown.  Thatch  was 
cheaper  than  tiles,  and  half-timber  saved  bricks,  and  odd  stairs 
and  innumerable  doors  were  no  trouble  to  people  who  had  not 
to  run  out  of  the  house  to  catch  trains.  Such  houses  reflect 
habits.  Contrast  them  with  these  neoTudor,  neo-Georgian 
erections.  You’ve  only  to  look  once  to  see  Lombard  St.  and 
Mark  Lane  set  down  in  rural  England,  often  upon  one  of  the 
fields  their  owners  think  so  picturesque,  to  render  sterile  one 
more  crop  of  corn  in  a  county  that  can’t  feed  an  eighth  of  its 
population.” 

An  important  point  to  consider  in  the  changing  of  England 
is  that  the  basis  of  election  is  upon  population,  which  means 
that  the  huge  suburbs  dominate  the  administrative  bodies;  the 
deciding  voice  is  suburban,  not  county.  In  other  words  (gener¬ 
ally  speaking)  people  who  envisage  the  country  as  something  to 
be  looked  at  from  a  car  or  motorcoach — not  as  a  place  to  be 
lived  in  and  lived  on — rule  the  roost;  while  those  who  know 
the  country’s  problems  are  simply  outnumbered. 

There  is  also  Mr.  Adrian  Bell’s  new  work.  Corduroy,  which, 
without  the  conventional  “  love  ”  theme  and  without  any  tem¬ 
pestuous  petticoat,  holds  attention  as  the  record  of  the  experience 
on  the  land  of  a  farming  graduate,  who  later  sets  up  for  a 
country  producer  himself.  The  difficulties  of  the  life  are  no 
more  shirked  than  its  contentments  and  humours.  There  have 
been  other  such  records. 

Of  course  this  analogue  of  consumption  would  not  meet  such 
feeble  resistance  if  the  country-side’s  ancient  industry,  farming, 
were  in  good  fettle,  had  higher  prestige,  and  the  morale  of  the 
country-dweller  were  consequently  strong.  Vulgarian  inroads 
would  be  spiritedly  resisted  if  the  cultivators  could  honestly  feel 
that  they  had  a  first  claim  upon  the  soil;  but  a  series  of  poor 
years  seems  (but  only  seems)  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  such  a 
case.  After  all,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  land  that  is  being  de¬ 
naturalised  saved  us  during  the  war;  and  may  be  needed  again 
— if  not  for  that  reason,  for  still  more  vital  reasons.  And  mean¬ 
while,  in  the  last  two  years  visitors  from  abroad — an  American, 
a  German  and  an  Italian — have  spontaneously  exclaimed  to  me 
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on  the  surprising  goodness  of  our  roads  as  they  are;  without  the 
need  of  wholesale  “  gouging  ”  operations. 

If  the  finding  of  work  is  the  motive  for  drastic  alterations,  it 
might  be  replied  that  no  longer  can  we  treat  unemployment  as 
a  short-run  problem :  it  is  endemic,  and  long-run  remedies  are 
needed.  It  is  therefore  closely  linked  to  agriculture.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  defilement  of  the  country,  why  not  use  labour  in  tidying 
up}  Streams,  outskirts  of  villages,  ponds,  and  rivers  cry  for  a 
systematic  clean-up.  Paths  and  rights  of  way  need  repair; 
swamps,  weed  beds,  and  thorn  wastes  would  repay  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  squads  of  men.  All  this,  in  addition  to  similar  hygienic 
work  that  requires  doing  in  the  towns  in  the  interests  of  fitness. 

The  four  continental  countries  who  is  these  respects  show  the 
most  light  are  Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Holland  and  Denmark; 
with  Sweden  as  a  close  runner-up.  Prague  indeed  seems  to  have 
plagiarised  the  anti-urban  ideas  of  II  Duce,  and  has  confronted 
the  number  of  its  unemployed  with  the  alternative  of  working  on 
the  land  as  the  State  wishes,  or  of  starving — the  Pauline  choice 
for  the  early  Christians  modernised :  “  If  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  let  him  eat  .  .  .  let  him  work  with  his  hands  the  thing 
that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  him  that  needs.”  Or : 

“  Hate  not  laborious  works,  nor  husbandry  favoured  by  the  Most 
High.”  Whole  groups  have  been  called  up,  sifted  and  classed — 
at  first,  one  hears  from  friends  on  the  spot,  rather  against  their  ^ 
will;  some  were  turned  into  auxiliary  crafts — still  near  the  soil. 
And  very  soon  discontent  subsided;  until  now  the  experiment  is 
universally  agreed  to  have  answered.  In  Italy,  as  one  would 
expect,  the  exploitation  of  a  soil  that  is  only  good  in  parts  has 
been  carried  out  with  determination.  The  civic  authorities  in 
Rome  are  searching  out  all  who  have  no  real  business  there,  and 
last  year  over  300  families  were  conveyed  cost  free  back  to  the 
countryside,  and  given  subsidies  until  their  work  yields  a  profit. 
Immigration  to  Rome  has  dropped  from  60,000  in  1928  to  24,000 
last  year,  and  the  “  pavement  fortune-hunters  ”  are  a  dying 
breed. 

Holland,  a  Dutch  friend  assures  me,  congratulates  itself  upon 
five  square  miles  of  land  grasped  from  the  ocean  as  other  people 
do  over  a  big  exportation  of  coal  or  a  success  at  arms.  Denmark 
juggles  with  her  scanty  soil  with  a  like  intensiveness.  And  almost 
all  of  us  know,  by  our  eyes’  evidence,  how  the  crops  in  Germany 
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flow  up  to  the  roads’  edge,  and  wave  uninterrupted  by  wall  or 
fence.  Yet — hard  as  it  sometimes  is  for  the  Englishman  to  feel 
that  he  is  anyone’s  scientific  superior  (his  egotism  takes  other 
forms) — it  is  the  fact  that  the  English  farmer,  considered  as  a 
producer,  is  as  good  as  any  farmer  in  the  world,  and  better  than 
most.  In  cultivation  and  stockraising  he  is  in  the  first  rank.  He 
fancies  himself  as  a  marketer,  a  business  man  and  a  distributor — 
which  is  precisely  where  his  strength  does  not  lie.  It  would  take 
a  generation  or  two  to  make  a  co-operator  out  of  such  a  stubborn 
individualist,  even  supposing  homilies  on  co-ordination  had  any 
other  result  than  to  irritate  him.  But  it  will  be  done;  public 
opinion  will  count.  The  book  I  have  quoted  says :  — 

“  We  don’t  believe  in  agriculture.  We  talk  of  encouraging  it,  and 
now  and  again  the  more  popular  newspapers  send  one  of  their  corre¬ 
spondents  who  doesn’t  know  oats  from  barley  to  report  and  give  them 
three-inch  headlines  to  fill  the  front  page  in  a  slack  time  between  two 
test  matches.  But  we  don’t  believe  in  agriculture,  not  as  we  believe  in 
industrial  progress  and  speed.  The  crowds  from  the  cities  stop  in  their 
cars  and  charabancs  to  watch  the  labourer  at  the  plough,  take  photos  of 
him  for  newspaper  competitions  called  “  Glimpses  of  Rural  England,” 
and  buy  his  beer  to  hear  him  talk  that  they  may  laugh  secretly  at  a 
dialect  older  by  a  thousand  years  than  their  street  twang.” 

But  a  hard  nucleus  of  aggressive  enlightened  public  opinion 
is  on  the  way  to  altering  all  that;  there  is  indeed  no  other  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  quite  recent  anxiety  of  the  three  political  parties 
to  formulate  an  Agricultural  Policy,  and  in  one  case  the  experts 
were  hurriedly  called  in  for  the  purpose.  For  does  the  reader 
suppose  that  it  was  done  for  the  sparse  votes  of  the  farmer  and 
his  workers }  Not  so :  it  is  due,  in  about  equal  dosage,  to  the 
gnawing  of  conscience,  to  an  instinct  that  our  vitals  are  wrong 
while  our  exterior  looks  well,  and  to  the  sudden  realisation  of 
politicians  that  thousands  of  prescient  voters  in  the  towns  are  at 
last  resolute  for  a  land  policy. 
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By  Philip  Carr 

WHEN  the  Englishman  lands  in  France,  he  finds  that  the 
traffic  goes  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left  (except  on 
the  railways,  but  that  is  because  the  first  one  was  built 
by  British  engineers,  and  it  has  been  too  complicated  to  change 
ever  since);  that  the  windows  open  inwards,  instead  of  outwards 
or  upwards,  and  that  they  all  have  shutters;  that  a  town  house  is 
rather  like  a  barracks,  built  around  an  inner  courtyard,  with  separ¬ 
ate  families  living  on  every  floor  except  the  ground,  which  is  a 
shop,  and  that  the  whole  place  is  closely  guarded  by  a  concierge; 
that  nobody  eats  breakfast  and  every  one  goes  home  to  lunch ;  that 
you  sit  down  at  a  table  for  an  hour  over  one  drink,  instead  of 
leaning  against  a  counter  for  five  minutes  over  several;  and  that 
you  take  port  before  dinner,  sweets  after  the  cheese,  and  cham¬ 
pagne  with  the  fruit — or  else  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on 
ceremonial  occasions. 

When  he  has  gone  a  little  further,  the  traveller  will  realize  that 
most  of  these  and  the  many  other  superficial  peculiarities  which 
could  be  noted  are  not  merely  differences  between  his  own  country 
and  France,  but  between  the  British  Isles  and  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  He  may  even  discover  that  the  continental  unanimity 
in  the  planning  of  a  house,  in  the  general  appearance  of  a  town, 
and  in  certain  habits  of  daily  life  represents  traces  of  a  Roman 
civilization  which  have  long  been  effaced  in  England. 

His  next  step  will  probably  be  to  recognize  that,  after  all,  there 
are  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  France  and  England; 
and  it  is  here  that  he  may  be  tempted  into  thinking  that  the 
French  mind  and  character  and  habits  can  be  judged  by  the  same 
standards  as  his  own. 

They  cannot.  It  is  not  only  the  things  which  appear  to  be 
different  which  are  different,  but  many  of  the  things  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  same. 

Even  the  words  are  deceptive.  There  are  so  many  which  are 
almost  identical  in  the  two  languages,  but  really  stand  for  different 
meanings,  that  a  learned  Frenchman  has  managed  to  collect 
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fifteen  hundred  of  them  and  has  published  them  in  a  special 
dictionary.  Some  of  the  differences  are  fairly  obvious,  and  the 
young  woman  who  announced,  on  her  arrival  in  France  during 
the  war,  that  she  was  a  nourrice  entrainee  pour  militaires  doubt¬ 
less  soon  found  out  why  the  declaration  raised  a  smile.  Yet  even 
official  interpreters  at  the  international  conferences  which  are  now 
so  common  have  taken  a  long  time  to  discover  that  “  control  ”, 
“  ignore  ”,  “  qualified  ”,  “  investment  ”,  “  assume  ”,  “  docu¬ 
ment  ”,  “  commodity  ”,  cannot  safely  be  rendered  by  ''contrSler”, 
"  ignorer  ”,  "  qualijie  ”,  ”  investissement  ”,  "  assumer  ”,  ”  docu¬ 
ment  ”,  ”  commodite  ”;  while  in  translation  of  literary  works  one 
still  constantly  finds  ”  brutaliser  ”,  ”  pupille  ”,  "  ostensible  ”, 
”  admirer  ”,  ”  parade  ”,  ”  fastidieux  ”,  merely  transcribed  into 
the  almost  identical  words  in  England,  which  have  quite  other 
meanings. 

As  for  the  things  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  an  Englishman’s  understanding  of  them  is  that 
the  real  differences,  profound  as  they  are,  between  the  two 
national  characters  are  hardly  ever  what  British  prejudice  and 
tradition  have  taught  him  to  believe  them  to  be. 

The  typical  Frenchman  is  not  frivolous,  he  is  not  immoral,  he 
is  not  idle,  he  is  not  dishonest,  and  he  does  wash. 

To  be  sure,  he  is  gay.  His  capacity  for  merriment  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  his  characteristics,  and  that  largely  because, 
even  when  it  is  expressed  in  a  wit  which  is  intellectually  subtle,  it 
is  in  its  elements  so  childlike.  What  more  typically  French,  for 
instance,  than  the  joy  of  all  classes,  and,  more  especially,  of  all 
ages,  in  the  circus  and  the  country  fair?  This  gaiety,  however, 
does  not  exclude  seriousness.  It  may  even  be  compatible  with  a 
certain  pessimism — as  that  of  Anatole  France,  who  drew  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  himself,  pessimist  and  gay,  and  his  father,  opti¬ 
mist  and  grave.  It  does  not  exclude  industry  and  persistence,  as 
is  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  monuments  of  painstaking 
work  which  have  been  left  by  intellectuals,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  fierce  and  laborious  energy  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  true 
that  the  Frenchman  likes  to  work  quickly  on  things  that  can  be 
done  quickly,  and  his  readiness  to  give  immediate  vocal  expression 
to  momentary  impatience  may  easily  belie  his  tenacity;  but  his 
industrious  tirelessness  is  phenomenal.  One  might  even  say  that 
it  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  that  it  prompts  him  to  spend  time 
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on  details  which  an  Englishman  would  regard  as  unessential,  and 
to  prepare  plans  with  an  elaboration  which  an  Englishman  would 
regard  as  unpractical. 

The  ancient  British  charge  of  the  Frenchman’s  immorality  is 
perhaps  partly  based  on  the  kind  of  play  which  is  still — though 
to  a  diminishing  degree — most  common  in  the  Paris  boulevard 
theatres,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  every  Frenchman  likes  to 
create  the  impression  that  he  is  the  devil  of  a  fellow,  and  even 
when  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  that  object,  delights  in  talking 
about  excesses  in  which  he  has  no  sort  of  intention  of  indulging, 
and  in  which  he  has  probably  never  indulged.  Moreover,  as  a 
Frenchman  considers  it  quite  natural  to  tell,  at  the  dinner-table 
and  in  mixed  company,  many  of  the  stories  which  the  English¬ 
man  reserves  for  the  smoking-room,  and  there  is  a  verbal  frank¬ 
ness  between  the  sexes  which  is  quite  unknown  in  England,  the 
Englishman  draws  conclusions  which  are  really  false.  What  an 
Englishman  considers  to  be  decent  reticence  the  Frenchman  would 
call  prudery — not  to  say  hypocrisy.  He  has  his  own  ideas  of 
decency,  moreover,  and  is  as  shocked  at  the  public,  if  quite  inno¬ 
cent,  embraces  to  be  seen  in  any  street  or  park  in  London  as  the 
Englishman  can  ever  be  at  what  he  hears  in  Paris. 

Of  course  the  Frenchman  is  no  anchorite,  as  well  as  being  no 
Puritan,  and  the  precautions  which  his  wife  takes  to  see  that  he 
has  no  liberty  to  run  wild  are  no  doubt  an  indication  of  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  free.  The  fact  that  he  submits  to  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  however,  shows  that  he  is  really  a  very  domestic  creature 
indeed.  He  is  domestic  with  his  wife,  but  he  is  almost  as 
domestic  when  he  is  living  with  a  lady  who  is  not  his  wife.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  his  leaving  her  when  he  likes,  and  the  brave 
ones  do  so;  but  his  more  usual  attitude,  even  when  he  wants  to 
go,  is  that  of  the  man  who  complained  that  “  the  worst  of  these 
irregular  unions  is  that  there  is  no  legal  machinery  for  bringing 
them  to  an  end  ”. 

The  Frenchman’s  attitude  towards  sexual  immorality  and  to¬ 
wards  comic  stories  about  sexual  immorality  is  much  the  same  as 
the  Englishman’s  attitude  towards  drunkenness  and  comic  stories 
about  drunkenness;  and  if  it  is  possible — though  it  is  by  no  means 
proved — that  there  is  more  sexual  immorality  in  France  than  in 
England,  there  is  certainly  more  drunkenness  in  England  than  in 
France.  You  remember  the  anecdote  of  the  roisterer,  who  con- 
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fided  to  his  friend  between  the  hiccoughs  that  he  had  promised 
his  doctor  to  abandon  this  life  of  wine,  women,  and  song,  and 
that  this  week  he  was  giving  up  singing.  Well,  the  Frenchman 

would  have  started  renunciation  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale _ 

though  he  would  probably  think  it  rather  unreasonable  to  give  up 
even  wine,  which  he  produces  in  enormous  quantities,  and  drinks 
regularly  without  ever  getting  drunk  on  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  Frenchmen  are  never  dishonest. 
There  is  plenty  of  commercial  dishonesty  in  Paris,  and  it  has  in¬ 
creased  since  the  war;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  more  of  it  than 
there  is  in  other  big  towns  in  Europe  and  America.  Moreover, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  honesty  in  France.  One  is 
that  if  a  Frenchman  thinks  little  of  breaking  a  verbal  promise  and 
not  so  very  much  of  giving  a  misleading  verbal  assurance,  he  takes 
very  seriously  anything  about  which  he  has  put  pen  to  paper.  The 
other  is  that  it  is  the  small  man  who  stands  high  in  honesty  and 
honour.  It  is  not  among  the  poor  that  are  to  be  found  most  of 
the  bribery,  blackmail,  political  corruption,  and  shameless  fraud. 
The  little  shopkeeper  and  the  artisan  can  nearly  always  be  trusted, 
and  so  generally  can  the  peasant;  for  though  he  is  incredibly  grasp¬ 
ing,  he  has  a  determined  self-respect  which  keeps  him  from  en¬ 
dangering  his  r^utation. 

It  cannot  be  d^ied  that  your  Frenchman  will  talk,  but  his  talk 
is  not  a  substitute  for  action.  It  is  a  preparation  for  it.  He 
talks,  like  most  of  us,  in  order  to  find  out  what  he  thinks;  but  he 
needs  to  do  so  more  than  most  of  us,  for,  before  he  can  act,  he 
must  have  an  opinion  and  a  plan.  He  cannot  proceed  empiri¬ 
cally.  He  talks  also  because  he  is  incorrigibly  critical,  and  it  is 
perhaps  partly  because  his  talk  is  critical  that  the  average  English¬ 
man  dislikes  it.  That  dislike  represents  the  mistrust  of  the  man, 
who  instinctively  feels  his  way,  for  the  theorist  who  requires  a 
logical  justification  for  every  step;  it  represents  the  contempt  of 
the  taciturn  for  the  verbose;  but  it  also  represents,  I  fancy,  a  cer¬ 
tain  envy  of  the  inarticulate  for  the  eloquent. 

Equally  suspicious  to  the  Englishman,  because  he  is  incapable 
of  it,  is  the  Frenchman’s  entire  absence  of  social  awkwardness.  It 
is  perhaps  because  the  Frenchman  is  never  self-conscious  and  is 
always  capable  of  being  natural  that  the  Englishman  begins  to 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  using  his  accomplished  ease  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  artificial.  In  every  class,  in  town  and  country,  you  will 
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find  this  ease.  A  democratic  and  secure  sense  of  complete  social 
as  well  as  political  equality  has  something  to  do  with  it;  but  the 
social  freedom  is  older  than  the  Revolution.  It  was  already  part 
of  the  French  character  in  the  time  of  Molicre. 

The  amazing  thrift  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French 
virtues  can  hardly  be  understood  by  an  Englishman,  and  will 
never  be  understood  unless  it  is  realized  that,  fiercely  individual 
as  the  Frenchman  may  be  against  all  the  world,  and  fiercely  in¬ 
dividual  as  he  may  even  be  against  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
it  is  the  interest  of  his  family  that  comes  before  any  personal  in¬ 
terest  whatever.  It  is  nearly  always  for  the  family,  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  means  his  heirs,  that  he  screws  and  scrapes. 

This  passionate  family  feeling  is  largely  the  creation  of  women. 
Although  wives  have  no  legal  existence  apart  from  their  husbands, 
and  although  women  have  no  political  existence  at  all,  the  wife 
and  mother  is  a  determining  force  in  the  social,  and  even  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  country,  as  great  as  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father. 

There  is  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  Thrift  carried  to  excess 
sometimes  becomes  avarice,  which  is  hardly  credible  to  anyone 
not  a  Frenchman,  but  seems  quite  natural  to  him,  if  he  is  a  French 
peasant.  More  than  half  the  peasantry  live  the  lives  of  misers — 
hard-working  misers,  but  misers  nevertheless — and  old  women 
owning  acres  of  land  may  be  seen  in  rags  picking  up  firewood  in 
the  forest.  The  motive  of  nearly  all  the  crimes  in  the  country 
is  avarice,  and  it  is  the  avarice  of  the  victims  which  exposes  them 
to  attack,  because  they  insist  upon  hoarding,  under  mattresses  and 
in  chimney  cupboards,  wealth  that  they  will  entrust  to  no  bank. 

Family  feeling  sometimes  leads  to  vindictive  and  lifelong 
quarrels  between  families,  and  individual  independence  sometimes 
produces  unforgiving  separations  between  parents  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  may  disappear,  never  to  return  to  the  home  until  they 
take  possession  of  it  after  the  father’s  death — for  the  law  does  not 
allow  disinheriting.  These  quarrels,  which  also  lead  to  the  bitter 
litigiousness  for  which  the  Frenchman,  and  particularly  the 
French  peasant,  is  famous,  nearly  always  have  their  beginning  in 
some  disagreement  about  money,  often  about  a  ridiculously  small 
sum. 

The  private  quarrels,  the  family  quarrels,  the  political  quarrels, 
and  the  national  quarrels  of  the  French  are  nearly  always  bitter 
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and  nearly  always  irreconcilable.  The  Frenchman,  like  the  Scots¬ 
man,  and  in  some  respects  the  Irishman,  has  a  long  and  relentless 
memory  and  none  of  the  Englishman’s  capacity  to  forgive  and 
forget.  Indeed,  he  rather  despises  the  Englishman  for  being  able 
to  do  so.  He  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  confessing  that  he 
nourishes  une  vieille  rancune  towards  any  one,  and  that  he  always 
remembers  an  affront  or  an  injury.  He  will  even  take  a  fierce 
pleasure  in  annoying  some  one  who  is  not  even  his  enemy,  but 
merely  a  man  whom  he  does  not  care  about,  and  he  will  relate 
with  joy  the  tricks  which  he  has  played  or  is  going  to  play  pour 
embeter  his  victim. 

Envy  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  this  desire  to  annoy.  The 
Frenchman  is  nearly  always  envious  of  any  one  who  is  richer, 
more  successful,  or  more  powerful  than  himself.  The  English¬ 
man  easily  accepts  an  inferiority  of  wealth  or  social  position.  Not 
so  the  Frenchman.  The  peasant  hates  the  seigneur  in  the  chateau 
because  he  envies  him.  He  does  not  respect  him.  The  maid¬ 
servant  does  not  respect  her  mistress;  she  envies  her. 

Uberte,  Egalite,  Fraternity.  Those  watchwords  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  are  on  every  public  building  in  France — sometimes  only  im¬ 
perfectly  hiding  the  previous  royal  or  imperial  titles — and  on  every 
coin  or  greasy  paper  note.  The  only  one  of  the  three  for  which 
the  Frenchman  cares  a  rap  is  Egalite.  The  Englishman  wants 
his  liberty,  and  is  quite  prepared  to  let  the  rest  go.  As  for  frater¬ 
nity,  I  am  not  sure  who  can  be  said  to  worry  about  that — unless  it 
be  the  Russian,  in  spite  of  Bolshevism. 

The  Frenchman  really  does  care  passionately  about  equality,  so 
passionately  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  stood  an 
aristocracy  for  centuries,  except  that  it  was  never  an  aristocratic 
Government,  but  an  autocratic  one,  and  he  has  always  been  ready 
for  an  autocracy,  under  which  every  one  is  equal. 

Intellectually,  the  Frenchman’s  desire  to  have  an  opinion  upon 
every  subject  inevitably  leads  to  what  he  calls  snobisme — not  social 
snobism,  of  which,  to  his  credit,  he  is  almost  entirely  free,  but  the 
assumption  of  a  factitious  enthusiasm  for  literary  and  artistic 
theories,  which  he  sometimes  quite  fails  to  understand,  but  which 
he  adopts  ready-made,  with  their  shibboleths  or  cliches^  in  order 
to  be  sure  not  to  be  left  behind  at  the  second  coming  of  any  intel¬ 
lectual  Messiah.  This  snobisme,  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  pe¬ 
culiar  to  France. 
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A  mental  habit  which  is  typically  French  is  that  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  almost  untranslatable  word  denigrement.  The 
excess  of  the  critical  faculty  tends  to  make  a  Frenchman  inclined 
to  carp  at  everything.  He  will  talk  the  most  terrible  scandal 
about  friends  of  whom  he  may  be  quite  fond.  He  will  run  down 
his  Government,  his  institutions,  and  the  national  characteristics 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  To  whatever  class  he  may  belong,  his 
first  instinct  in  new  surroundings — whether  he  be  a  gardener  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  job  or  a  carpenter  come  to  give  an  estimate — is  to  find 
fault  with  everything  and  to  suggest  how  it  ought  to  have  been 
arranged  differently.  This  habit,  which  is  distressing  until  one 
gets  used  to  it,  sometimes  leads  foreigners  to  think  less  well  of 
Frenchmen  than  they  deserve,  because  they  themselves  speak  so 
badly  of  themselves. 

If  he  is  accused  of  running  everything  down,  the  Frenchman 
will  reply  that  one  must  look  facts  in  the  face — voir  les  choses 
comme  elks  sont — and  he  certainly  never  hesitates  to  call  a 
spade  the  bloodiest  of  shovels.  He  will  pride  himself  on  having 
no  illusions — wrongly,  of  course,  for  we  all  of  us  live  on  illusions 
—and  will  present  a  picture  so  dark  that  it  would  be  despairing  if 
he  did  not  give  the  impression  that,  after  all,  he  did  not  really 
believe  that  things  were  quite  so  black  as  he  painted  them. 

Sometimes  one  suspects  that  this  pessimism  is  not  without  its 
calculating  side.  As  an  individual  the  Frenchman  acts  up  to  his 
own  motto  that  il  vaut  mieux  faire  envie  que  pitie,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  his  own  merits  and  capacities  well  forward  in  the 
shop  window.  He  rarely  tries  to  excite  commiseration  for  his 
fate.  Nationally  his  attitude  is  not  quite  the  same.  He  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  France  has  been  hardly  and  unfairly  treated; 
and  it  is  only  after  such  complaints  have  obtained  generous  inter¬ 
national  concessions  and  restored  his  country  to  prosperity  that  he 
will  discover  and  assert  that  France  has  saved  herself  by  her  own 
unaided  efforts,  and  by  utie  serenite  bien  fran^aise.  After  that 
he  will  resume  his  criticism  of  his  own  people. 

The  critical  intelligence  of  the  French  at  its  best  is  very  far  from 
mere  fault-finding,  and  has  a  limpid  clarity  which  is  unmatched 
in  the  mind  of  any  other  people.  Even  at  its  best,  however,  it 
has  its  limits.  The  Frenchman  is  always  reasoning  and  not  often 
imagining,  or  rather  his  imagination — for  he  is  characteristically 
an  artist — always  has  a  reasoning  quality.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
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more  true  to  say  that  he  is  hardly  ever  dreaming.  He  is  really 
interested  only  in  what  can  be  defined;  and  as  he  has  highly  de¬ 
veloped  the  art  of  getting  the  very  best  out  of  the  material 
beauties  and  pleasures  and  sensations  of  life,  he  is  often  unfairly 
accused  of  caring  only  for  the  material  side  of  it.  A  love  of  sys¬ 
tem,  of  generalizations,  of  abstract  principles,  makes  the  logic 
which  is  always  working  in  every  French  mind  almost  entirely 
deductive.  It  gives  to  the  Frenchman  the  tendency  which  he  al¬ 
ways  has  to  take  a  legal  view  of  any  question,  unless  he  takes  an 
even  more  closely  reasoned  scientific  view.  It  prevents  him  from 
trying  in  practice  any  expedient  of  which  he  has  not  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  understand  the  principle,  but  it  also  prevents  him  from 
being  vague  and  happy-go-lucky. 

The  Frenchman  has  been  called  impatient;  but  the  way  in 
which  he  will  stand  browbeating  by  an  official  or  will  wait  in  a 
queue  for  the  mere  privilege  of  paying  his  taxes  is  among  many 
examples  of  a  long-suffering  character  which  could  not  be  found 
amang  nations  with  a  reputation  for  being  more  phlegmatic. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  breaking  point,  and  after  that  breaking  point 
the  Frenchman  can  protest  very  volubly,  and  can  even,  in  the 
mass,  suddenly  become  dangerous.  No  doubt,  also,  he  can  be 
very  rapidly  impatient,  in  words,  about  quite  small  things.  He 
has  been  called  excitable.  He  often  is,  although  the  dogged  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  French  peasant  betrays  excitement  only  in  the  fierce 
energy  of  his  industry.  If  he  is  excitable  the  Frenchman  recog¬ 
nizes  that  to  be  so  is  a  fault,  but  he  also  considers  it  to  be  a  fault 
which  almost  carries  with  it  its  own  pardon.  How  often  will 
you  not  hear  the  excuse :  “  II  rna  mis  hors  de  moi  ” ,  or  “  Que 
voulcz-vous?  C’etait  plus  fort  que  moi He  would  hardly 
understand  the  Englishman’s  reply  that  he  had  no  business  to 
allow  anything  to  be  stronger  than  himself,  for  he  certainly  docs 
not  put  self-control  above  the  other  virtues,  and  he  is  still  prepared 
to  admit  that  a  crime  of  passion  is  a  crime  which,  owing  to  its  very 
nature,  can  claim  forgiveness.  Indeed,  if  once  anger  is  passion¬ 
ate,  the  Frenchman  is  almost  prepared  to  regard  it  as  something 
admirable  and  generous,  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
cold,  mean,  and  calculating  anger  of  less  lively  peoples.  He  is 
vivacious,  he  is  mercurial  in  merriment  and  in  sudden  depression, 
he  is  sometimes  uncontrollably  passionate;  but  these  qualities, 
even  when  they  become  faults,  are  faults  of  vitality,  and,  if  most  of 
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us  are  fond  of  the  French,  it  is  largely  because  they  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  alive,  even  as  that  very  vitality  makes  others  of  an  irrecon¬ 
cilably  hostile  temperament  hate  them. 

Although  he  is  not  in  the  least  sentimental  as  Englishman 
understand  the  word,  the  Frenchman  is  very  susceptible  to  an 
appeal  to  his  feelings;  for  he  is  kindly  and  tolerant,  and  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  any  creature,  man  or  beast,  who 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  personal  relation  with  him.  For 
instance,  he  can  be  very  fond  of  individual  animals,  though  he  can 
hardly  be  described  as  fond  of  animals  in  general. 

He  will  be  kinder  still  if  the  act  of  kindness  can  be  performed 
with  something  of  a  flourish,  for  he  is  certainly  vain.  He  does 
everything  better  if  he  can  do  it  in  the  limelight.  As  a  nation 
France  is  like  a  pretty  woman,  who  expects  to  be  flattered,  and  is 
not  always  above  being  spiteful.  As  an  individual  the  French¬ 
man  has  a  vanity  which  is  far  more  agreeable,  because  it  is  far  more 
simple  and  more  childlike.  Indeed,  to  those  who  find  the  French 
charming,  that  childlike  vanity  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the 
(harm. 
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By  Andre  Demaison 

Translated  by  Vivian  le  Grand 

Alone  in  the  plain  girt  by  a  meandering  marigot*  the 
Toubab  was  shooting.  He  had  no  dog.  Dogs  never 
find  the  scent  on  scorched  ground,  in  yellowed  grass  so 
ready  to  burn  that  flame  might  well  spring  from  it  spontaneously. 

He  knew  that,  close  to  the  ground,  above,  below,  everywhere, 
eyes  of  every  size  were  watching  him  patiently.  At  the  very 
foot  of  a  wall  of  tall  grass  he  waited  for  a  noise,  a  rustle,  a  flight. 
Suddenly,  a  stone-throw  in  front  of  him  the  Toubab  saw  the 
plumes  of  the  grass  part  in  a  straight  line.  He  loaded  his 
carbine.  It  gave  a  little  metallic  click.  Immediately  the  grass 
ceased  to  sway.  A  cry  filtered  through  the  plumes. 

“  Houlou !  Houlou !  Houlou  !” 

“Who  is  there cried  the  Toubab. 

“  Do  not  shoot.  .  .  Do  not  waste  a  cartridge.  .  .  I  come.  .  . 
Wait  for  me.  ...  I  can’t  walk  faster,  I  am  dead  beat.” 

Nago  Konate  emerged  from  the  tall  grass.  This  tall  fellow 
sprang  through  his  father  from  the  great  Malinke  race,  and 
through  his  mother  from  the  Toucoulaures,  who  are  agricul¬ 
turists  or  hunters.  Tight  little  curls  passed  from  under  a  dirty, 
hand-woven  bonnet  to  frame  a  round  face  one  might  have 
thought  carved  out  of  teak.  The  white  of  his  eyes  was  streaked 
with  dark  little  veins.  His  teeth  were  yellowed  by  pulverised 
tobacco,  and  by  the  kola  nut  that  replaces  food  whenever  the 
game  is  too  cunning  and  hunting  drags  on  wearily.  On  his 
face  was  that  air  of  impassive  serenity  which  in  the  end  stamps 
the  man  who,  motionless  for  whole  hours,  awaits  the  coming  out 
of  a  porcupine,  or  the  moonlit  passage  of  a  doe  under  a  baobab 
shedding  its  tender  pale  flowers. 

Slung  across  his  shoulders  the  black  Hunter  carried  an  inter¬ 
minably  long  buccaneer’s  gun,  the  butt  of  which  was  covered 
with  amulettes  and  little  shells — one  shell  for  each  head  of  big 
•  Arm  of  a  river  that  loses  itself  inland. 
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gjjjie _ and  thickly  varnished  brown-black  with  the  dried-up 

blood  of  his  victims. 

The  man  was  clad  in  a  sleeveless  tunic  held  tight  to  the  body 
by  a  belt,  and  a  kind  of  pants  with  baggy  legs,  the  whole  made 
of  woven  bands  of  rough  cotton  stuff  as  wide  as  the  hand. 
The  tunic  was  patched  in  many  places,  the  pants  were  so 
frayed  as  to  be  fringed  at  the  bottom;  and  their  primitive  dye 
was  now  the  colour  of  leaves  and  earth  burnt  by  the  sun. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Toubab  he  deposited  a  young  animal  that 
looked  like  a  two-month-old  kid,  thin,  with  ruffled,  thick  coat, 
ginger  on  the  back,  beige  on  the  belly,  white  under  the  tail, 
with  large  black  eyes  and  a  black  muzzle,  who  struggled  to  get 
up  and  run. 

“It  is  a  Coba.  But  .  .  .  what’s  this  hole  in  his  ear.?” 

“  One  of  the  bullets  which  missed  the  mother,”  replied  the 
hunter.  “  He  still  sucked  her.  I  present  thee  with  this  baby 
of  an  antelope.” 

The  hunter  was  leaving,  so  the  Toubab  said : 

“  Bring  a  haunch  of  thy  big  meat  to  my  home.” 

And  to  Nago  he  held  out  five  times  the  value  of  the  haunch. 

“  By  truth  the  all-transparent,  to  make  a  present  to  one’s 
fellow  man  refreshes  the  heart.  Peace  to  thee,  Toubab.” 

“  Peace  and  again  peace,  Nago.” 

At  home  the  Toubab  put  the  fawn  in  the  park  enclosed  with 
plaited  bamboos  where  already  lived  some  striped  and  tawny 
docs. 

He  was  given  the  name  of  Tan.  It  was  short,  it  rang  well, 
and,  somewhere  in  the  world,  it  meant  ”  Antelope 

I'he  park  was  sheltered  by  ebony,  guava  and  mango  trees, 
and  by  one  tree  d  la  Renoir  whose  red  and  melting  fruits  wept 
sugar  tears.  Tan  shook  himself,  then  tried  to  jump  the  fences 
over  which  climbed  bindweeds  and  yellow  wistaria.  He  tried 
again  and  again  until,  powerless  and  weary  but  still  obstinate, 
he  settled  in  a  corner,  bristling  under  the  mocking  eyes  of  the 
bats,  which  in  the  trees  were  making  ready  for  nocturnal 
acrobatics. 

A  feeding  bottle  was  hastily  made  out  of  a  bottle  and  a  rag. 
But  it  would  not  do.  Tan  knocked  the  bottle  over. 

I  A  native  goat  suited  him  much  better.  The  squat  animal 
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had  to  be  held  and  compelled  to  accept  this  strange  maternity. 
But  soon  the  goat  came  to  love  so  much  her  small  ginger  nursling 
that  she  would  not  part  from  him  for  a  moment. 

Tan  weaned  himself  by  following  his  foster  mother’s  example; 
eating  a  leaf  here  or  a  shoot  from  a  shrub  there. 

He  spent  the  overwhelmingly  hot  April  days  wandering 
under  the  ebony  trees,  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  the  mangoes 
and  prodigious  bananas.  He  would  thrust  his  black  muzzle 
through  the  holes  in  the  fences,  and  covet  the  unattainable 
grass,  or  gaze  at  the  two-storied  house,  its  arcades  and  roof  of 
red  tiles.  He  watched  the  gardener  who  worked  moderately, 
weeding  the  radishes,  cabbages  and  salads,  and  watering  the 
tomatoes  which  the  whole  negro  population  coveted.  Tan  also 
watched  the  dog,  who  ran  errands;  he  took  interest  in  the 
goings  to  and  fro  of  people  of  all  kinds  whom  need  or  profession 
brought  every  morning  to  the  station. 

The  master  meant  to  make  him  wholly  forget  the  terrors  and 
dangers  that  haunt  the  horned  tribe  always,  everywhere,  even 
under  the  very  wing  of  Night.  Tan,  at  first  frightened  by  his 
caresses,  had  gradually  got  accustomed  to  them. 

The  leaves  of  the  mango  and  ebony  trees  had  fallen  and 
been  replaced  by  others,  new  and  fragile.  In  the  fruit  season, 
the  flying-foxes  had  devoured  the  mangoes  and  the  mahogany’s 
fruit.  Tan  had  become  more  of  a  slave  than  those  hereditary 
slaves  of  man,  the  dog  and  the  cat,  or  even  the  cattle  who 
lazily  awaited  in  a  pen  the  day  of  their  slaughter. 

His  legs  became  as  sinewy  and  strong  as  those  of  a  young 
peasant;  his  coat  turned  the  colour  of  the  burnt  up  plain  where 
his  mother  had  lived;  from  month  to  month  it  became  more 
shiny  because  his  skin  secreted  that  oily  matter  which  protects 
his  race  against  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  rain.  One  day  his 
forehead  swelled.  He  was  seen  rubbing  it  constantly  against 
trees  and  fences.  Two  discreet  horns  at  last  showed  themselves. 
Boldness  came  with  the  first  ring  which  formed  at  the  base  of 
the  little  points.  He  would  steal  bread;  forgotten  cigarettes  he 
ate  with  delight,  or  his  trusting  head  leaning  against  the  guests, 
show  himself  completely  indifferent  to  the  ways  of  the  dog,  or 
to  the  bill  of  the  Marabou — completely  indifferent,  in  short,  to 
the  manner  of  life  of  all  the  animals  who  encumbered  the  yard, 
the  verandahs  and  the  rooms. 
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Several  seasons  passed.  On  Tan’s  horns  a  second  ring  grew 
underneath  the  first.  Did  he  show  any  intelligence?  None — 
if  we  mean  such  intelligence  as  the  dog  or  the  elephant  shows. 
Even  less  humour.  In  the  inconsistent  brain  of  Tan  the  pictures 
of  grass  newly  sprung  from  the  ground,  of  the  herd  gambolling 
in  a  valley,  had  slowly  been  obliterated  by  another  picture,  that 
of  his  master.  His  great  dark  eyes  wrapped  his  master  in  love, 
made  him  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  more  precious  than  the 
colour  of  the  days,  the  gifts  of  the  seasons  and  the  taste  of  water. 

This  affection,  daily  more  obstinate,  wearied  the  Toubab  at 
times,  and  when  in  that  mood  he  could  strike  Tan.  But  the 
great  dark  eyes  continued  to  watch  him  through  their  long 
lashes,  the  bluish  tongue  continued  to  lick  him.  Then  the 
Toubab  regretted  his  impatience;  upon  which  Tan,  without 
any  resentment,  proceeded  to  make  his  own  the  verandah 
encumbered  with  chairs,  tables  and  plants,  his  master’s  book, 
which  he  ate,  and  his  master’s  cigarette,  which  he  deftly  took 
from  his  fingers. 

Time  added  two  new  black  rings  to  Tan’s  horns.  He  reached 
the  size  of  a  well-fed  young  donkey  and  his  strength  became 
great.  Though  too  young  as  yet  to  know  the  desires  which,  at 
the  birth  of  the  leaves,  madden  antelopes,  his  games  became 
somewhat  rough.  The  servants  no  longer  dared  to  oppose  his 
whims.  Did  not  one  of  them  come  one  day  to  claim  his  wages 
and  give  notice?  He  had  been  butted  at  for  “  trying  to  put  a 
wild  beast  back  into  his  proper  place.  When  his  horns  were 
full  grown,  he  would  play  the  games  the  males  of  a  herd  play, 
and  some  of  the  people  in  the  house  might  easily  get  killed.” 

Hearing  this,  the  young  men  of  the  Station  at  once  and  in 
secret  got  ready  bow  and  arrows,  against  the  day  Tan  would  be 
sent  back  into  the  bush. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  tornadoes  bring  fever 
and  mosquitoes  in  their  wake,  Tan’s  master  went  to  France,  on  a 
few  months’  leave.  He  went,  leaving  his  house  and  antelope 
to  a  substitute  who  treated  Tan  harshly.  No  more  bread  and 
sugar,  no  more  biscuits,  nor  more  tobacco  or  caresses:  Tan 
became  sad.  He  used  to  stand  motionless  for  hours  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  thinking. 

One  morning  some  goats  passed  by.  Remembering  his 
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foster  mother,  he  joined  the  herd.  The  goats  drew  back,  and 
fearing  rough  play,  fled  to  shelter  among  bushes,  between  fields 
and  forest.  But  a  few  strides  brought  Tan  of  the  clownish  ways 
and  the  upstanding  horns  to  their  side  again,  and  he  began  to 
graze  very  quietly  in  their  company. 

And  the  young  boys  said  to  one  another : 

“  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  eat  the  ‘  meat  ’  of  the  Toubab.” 

And  they  hastily  brought  out  their  little  bows  and  arrows  and 
armed  themselves  with  old  flint  guns  discarded  by  the  hunters. 
Seeing  which,  the  ancients  said : 

“  The  Toubab  returns  next  year.” 

“  Next  year  is  in  the  hand  of  God,”  replied  the  youths. 

And  they  started.  The  ginger  dogs  who  watched  over  the 
huts  followed  them,  too  happy  to  escape  the  family’s  insults  for 
a  while  and  to  enjoy  themselves  outside  their  quarters. 

These  scentless  dogs  run  after  anything  they  see.  They 
charged  the  herd  with  which  Tan  was.  A  few  bounds,  and  he 
left  them  all  behind;  carried  away  by  his  momentum,  he  went 
farther,  first  into  the  brushwood,  then  into  the  forest  which 
separates  inhabited  districts  from  one  another. 

Night  came.  Tan  did  not  return. 

Winter  passed.  Tan  had  not  re-entered  the  house  of  men. 

“  When  the  Toubab  comes  off  the  boat,  there  will  be  words 
and  again  more  words,”  said  an  old  man. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  it  was  time  to  think 
of  sowing  the  crops,  some  strangers  arrived  from  the  Sudan, 
who  said  to  the  Ancients  of  a  village  distant  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  town  where  the  Toubab  lived : 

“  If  we  satisfy  our  desire,  near  you  we  shall  await  our  next 
crop.” 

“  The  bush  is  in  God’s  hands  ”  replied  the  folk  of  the  country. 
“  Clear  the  ground  beyond  ours,  pay  the  Government  taxes  and 
do  no  harm  to  anybody.  .  .  .” 

The  next  day  these  young  blockheads,  deprived  of  the  advice 
of  their  far  away  fathers  and  grandfathers,  began  to  consider 
the  expanse  of  bush  to  clear  and  the  number  of  trees  to  fell. 
They  fingered  the  straw,  which  crackled,  felt  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  shrivelled  by  the  prolonged  drought,  then  said  simply: 
“  How  well  fire  would  clean  the  space  we  need.” 
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One  of  them,  tired  by  the  mere  prospect  of  having  to  use  an 
axe,  set  fire  to  the  grass  at  several  points  when  the  sun  was 
declining,  that  is,  at  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day. 

“There  is' no  wind!”  he  said.  “  All  this  will  burn  quietly 
while  we  rest.” 

Hearing  the  crackling  of  bursting  stalks,  the  village  children 
came,  and  while  the  grass  burned  slowly,  they  sang :  “  Fire  I 
Oh  Fire!  Fire,  oh  Fire!”  with  the  joy  of  the  first  black  men 
who  saw  smoke  rise  between  the  two  sticks  they  rubbed.  And 
the  strangers  struck  each  other’s  palms  and  laughed  because 
the  work  did  itself. 

But  as  lights  began  to  gleam  in  the  houses,  it  happened  that 
an  easterly  wind  rose;  an  unseasonable  wind  upon  which  no 
one  had  reckoned;  a  wind  which  had  probably  loitered  some¬ 
where  behind  the  Fouta  Djalon  mountains,  and  which,  never 
having  seen  water,  cracked  the  hooves  of  horses  and  donkeys, 
and  blistered  the  lips  of  men. 

Then  the  Fire’s  anger  awoke.  Jumping  from  clump  to 
clump,  it  swiftly  left  behind  the  Sudanese  and  the  fields  they 
coveted.  At  once,  buzzards  and  sparrow-hawks  flew  to  the 
spot,  to  watch  the  rats  and  other  rodents  which  the  heat  com¬ 
pelled  to  run  out  of  their  holes.  By  that  time  the  children 
were  stamping  their  feet  and  crying  because  the  fire  had  des¬ 
troyed  some  little  huts  like  their  fathers’  which  they  had  built 
along  the  edge  of  the  fields. 

The  sight  of  the  smoke  and  the  small  birds  of  prey  frightened 
the  men  of  the  nearest  village;  for  broken  millet  stalks,  and 
that  dried  grass  which  follows  a  crop,  were  still  in  their  fields. 
To  ward  off  the  menace,  they  lighted  a  counter-fire. 

Then  from  every  thicket  and  diminutive  jungle  of  reeds  and 
thorns,  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  the  clumps  of  bamboos, 
came  forth  little  animals  of  which  nothing  as  a  rule  betrays 
the  existence,  so  great  is  their  caution  and  so  painful  the  light 
of  day  to  their  eyes.  The  hares  were  now  running  along  the 
blazing  line,  refusing  to  go  far  from  their  burrows.  In  their 
wake  jogged  on  rats,  voles,  field  mice,  ground  squirrels  and 
palm  squirrels  which  had  come  down  into  the  plain  in  quest  of 
the  ground  nuts  no  one  had  thought  of  picking. 

The  flame  ran  and  gained  in  breadth;  the  wild  cats  made 
up  their  minds  to  flee,  side  by  side  with  the  mountain  cats,  the 
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musk-fragrant  civet-cats,  and  those  elegant  genettes  who  haunt 
poultry  yards  assiduously.  And  without  yet  opening  their 
wings,  partridges,  guinea  fowls  and  Pharaoh’s  Chickens  at¬ 
tempted  to  outpace  the  fire.  Meanwhile,  behind  them  burst 
those  shrubs  and  tall  grasses  that  had  husbanded  avariciously 
their  last  drops  of  sap  against  the  return  of  the  rain:  their 
moisture  sprang  up  in  thin  jets  of  steam,  immediately  swallowed 
by  the  fire. 

The  Sudanese,  now  watching  the  scene  mistrustfully,  said  to 
one  another: 

“  The  fire  is  doing  more  than  we  meant  him  to  do.” 

They  were  bare-footed  and  but  few  in  number;  so  they  begged 
God  and  the  Genii  of  the  Air  to  appease  the  fire’s  madness,  and 
then  returned  to  the  village. 

Masters  of  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  of  the 
light-forsaken  sky  were  these  two,  the  flame  which  gives  men 
power  over  animals,  and  the  smoke  which  pleases  men  only 
when  it  portends  the  simple  pleasures  of  home. 

At  nightfall,  a  village  on  the  right  lighted  counter  fires. 
Then  a  second.  And  a  third.  So  that  a  vast  rubescent  semi¬ 
circle  replaced  the  short-lived  dusk.  In  the  comfortably  dark 
sky,  fern-owls  took  the  place  of  sparrow-hawks  and  buzzards. 
Meanwhile,  upon  some  mysterious  command  having  run  round 
underground,  the  termite  workers  were  hastening  to  stop  every 
opening  of  their  empire,  spitting  out  all  their  saliva  to  moisten 
the  mortar  of  the  walls;  and  their  rulers  were  visualising  the 
higher  buildings  that  must  rise,  once  the  burning  flood  had 
passed,  to  avoid  the  baked  earth. 

The  first  to  be  caught  up  by  the  fire,  the  tortoises  shook  their 
toothless  jaws  for  a  moment,  made  themselves  small  inside  their 
carapace  and  awaited  Death;  likewise  the  chameleons  and  other 
beasts  with  a  cautious,  hesitating  gait  met  their  Fate  with  heads 
to  the  earth,  innocent  and  resigned.  Others,  more  nimble,  took 
refuge  in  the  very  heart  of  sombre  copses,  under  enormous  trees. 

But  the  Fire  invaded  the  forest,  eager  to  destroy  the  hopes 
of  those  trees  recently  come  forth  from  the  earth’s  womb,  which 
would  look  at  the  sky  only.  The  bananas,  which  dwelt  on  the 
edge,  swelled,  burst,  and,  suddenly  limp,  crumpled.  The  palm 
trees  were  delivered  from  the  bindweeds  which  embraced  them, 
and  the  monkeys  who  tore  their  heads  to  pieces.  Fed  on 
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abundant  and  fluid  sap,  they  could  resist  the  heat,  but  other 
essences  were  being  distilled,  which  poured  out  a  perfume  of 
roses.  Running  and  leaping,  the  Fire  picked  out  dwarf  does, 
with  two  sharp  points  protruding  from  their  skulls,  striped  does 
which  mostly  live  in  clearings,  horse-antelopes  with  twisted 
horns,  whose  kill  would  have  made  a  hunter  famous;  and  an 
old  lion  at  the  beginning  of  his  nocturnal  tour,  who  was 
stalking  the  herds.  From  the  top  of  the  gigantic  trees,  birds 
escaped  blinded,  with  ruffled  feathers,  while  the  leaves  shook 
like  the  manes  of  gigantic  beasts  whose  feet  chained  to  the 
ground  could  not  trample  down  an  enemy. 

The  East  Wind  was  now  carrying  the  fire  in  every  direction. 
Fire  and  Earth  wedded  with  impudent  pomp.  The  Fire 
laughed,  crackled,  howled.  The  Earth  moaned. 

The  Fire  leaped  into  another  plain,  in  which  a  herd  of 
antelopes,  led  by  an  old  male,  had  taken  shelter.  At  some 
distance  from  the  leader,  stood  a  young  male  proud  of  the  four 
rings  on  his  tall,  straight  horns.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  lobe 
of  his  left  ear. 

These  two  led  the  herd  away,  at  a  trot;  they  showed  no 
anxiety.  They  needed  only  to  find  the  path  to  safety. 

When  the  Sudanese  returned  to  their  hosts  the  children  had 
already  given  them  away.  Sidelong  looks  welcomed  them. 

“  Were  not  your  fathers  freed  slaves.?”  asked  the  old  men. 

“  Let  them  go  to  their  cousins,  the  Kings  of  Sudan,”  jeered 
some  jealous  husbands. 

“  We  will  no  longer  cook  their  meals,”  screamed  an  old 
woman. 

Without  replying  the  strangers  moved  out  their  bundles  and 
their  agricultural  implements.  Their  faces  toward  the  runaway 
fire,  they  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  trees,  with  tight  lips  and  empty 
stomachs. 

The  antelopes  were  joined  by  does,  by  wild  boars  with  warty 
heads  who — angry  at  having  had  to  leave  a  field  of  sweet 
potatoes  before  devastating  it  entirely — were  gnashing  tusks  as 
big  as  the  horns  of  heifers.  From  under  every  stone,  from  inside 
every  hollow  tree  sprang  those  jumping,  crawling,  bounding  little 
creatures  which  always  seek  their  fellows  at  night,  and  for  the 
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propagation  of  the  species  only.  All  were  caught  in  the 
immense  net. 

Spoilt  and  singed  coats.  Shrivelled  wing-sheaths  of  big 
insects  which  circled  in  the  smoke.  At  their  backs,  the  fire 
climbed  the  trees,  ate  the  stars,  gave  birth  in  the  bosom  of  Night 
to  a  sinister,  blood-red  light.  A  jackal,  frenzied  with  terror, 
stopped  to  give  the  death  howl.  The  antelopes  ran  faster. 

Bearing  down  everything  on  their  passage,  three  ponderous 
buffaloes  who  had  lost  their  way  blundered  into  the  herd  of 
fugitives.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  them.  Bustling,  head 
high,  eye  flat  and  beady,  snakes — trigonocephales,  boas,  black 
snakes  whose  cheeks  were  swollen  with  rage — glided  noiselessly 
under  bellies,  between  hooves  and  claws.  Hares  and  dwarf 
does  did  not  avoid  them. 

Hiccups,  sighs,  trampings.  .  .  .  The  Fire  danced,  flung  out 
flames — in  wreaths,  in  showers,  in  flashes  and  in  volutes  on 
frizzled  hairs  and  curled  up  scales — with  a  crackling  loud 
enough  to  drown  any  appeal  for  help. 

The  monkeys,  leaving  the  trees  where  they  risked  being 
smothered,  had  begun  to  gallop  on  all  fours.  They  did  not 
know  where  they  would  go,  they  knew  nothing  except  that  they 
were  getting  away  from  the  burning  zone.  There  were  dog¬ 
headed  monkeys,  peevish  and  disciplined;  whiskered  monkeys, 
lacrymose  and  ludicrous;  green  monkeys,  nimble  and  gentle; 
tawney  monkeys  unused  to  walking.  Nobody  dreamed  any 
longer  of  drawing  away  from  his  neighbour,  not  even  from  the 
striped  hyena  who  hiccuped  and  grumbled  because  her  hind 
legs  were  too  short.  An  old  wild  boar  rubbed  flank  with  a 
doe,  and  animals  of  the  same  specie  who,  until  then,  had  refused 
to  love  one  another,  went  side  by  side. 

In  front,  the  antelope  with  the  hole  in  his  ear  had  suddenly 
lengthened  his  stride,  and  passed  ahead  of  the  old  male.  Too 
far  away  as  yet  to  be  seen  by  the  other  antelopes  and  those 
fools  which  followed  them,  he  had  seen  minute,  luminous  points, 
the  little  flames  men  light  inside  their  houses  and  which  never 
burn  anybody. 

The  smoke  had  brought  out  the  infirm  of  the  bush,  those  who, 
out  of  fear  or  pride,  hide  their  sickness  or  their  wound.  A  doe 
ran  on  three  legs;  a  bustard  dragged  her  wing  broken  by  shots; 
a  bristling  wart  hog  shook  his  lower  jaw  dislocated  by  a  bullet; 
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a  panther,  ashamed  of  her  decay,  showed  a  shoulder  torn  by  a 
shepherd’s  lance.  They  stopped  at  the  same  time,  when  beyond 
reach  of  the  smoke,  in  order  to  glance  at  the  sky.  The  hour  of 
the  clouds  was  not  yet,  they  knew  that  better  than  anyone  else; 
yet  they  looked  up  all  the  same,  because  all  that  has  movement 
in  this  world  hopes  to  win  Destiny  over  by  dint  of  desire  or 
prayer. 

One  glance  upwards,  and  they  would  once  more  resume  their 
flight,  losing  their  strength  gradually,  unable  to  follow.  At  first, 
some  mothers  had  remained  behind  their  young  to  push  them 
with  their  muzzle.  They  could  not  all  do  like  the  lioness  who 
carried  her  cubs  between  her  teeth,  each  in  turn.  But  now, 
each  must  go  his  own  way,  must  he  not.?  The  monkeys’  mates 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  young  who  clung  to  their  waist. 

A  clan  came  last  that  drew  to  the  left,  towards  the  sombre 
greenery  edging  a  “  marigot  ”.  But  when  they  reached  the 
bank,  they  saw  a  disquieting  number  of  objects  that  looked  like 
dead  wood  floating  on  the  water.  And  the  reflection  of  the 
fire  lit  the  green  and  floating  eyes  of  the  crocodiles.  An  impru¬ 
dent  who  stooped  over  the  water  was  caught  by  the  muzzle.  A 
panic  resulted,  a  return  to  the  ill-matched  crowd. 

In  front,  the  antelope  with  the  pierced  ear  still  ran  ahead  of 
more  powerful  males — those  who,  two  seasons  before,  had 
tried  to  forbid  him  access  to  the  herd  because  he  still  smelt  of 
man.  Each  stride  made  him  more  obviously  the  leader  of  this 
mob.  Some  force  had  taken  hold  of  his  dull  brain,  pushing 
him  towards  the  pale  unwinking  lights  which  he  had  never 
forgotten,  because  they  had  illumined  his  first  sleep  in  the  house 
of  man.  He  now  saw  them  quite  distinct  from  the  stars.  And 
the  fools  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  strength  that  fled  from  the 
fire,  panting,  exhausted,  with  hardening  muscles,  followed  him. 

The  young  male  had  just  recognised  the  smell  of  oxen,  of 
paths  trod  by  men  who  sweat,  as  they  fell  woods  and  dig  the 
earth.  He  charged  through  grass  brushed  by  men,  shrubs 
rendered  leafless  by  the  children  of  men.  And  the  faster  he  led 
the  better  he  recollected  the  name  a  man  had  once  given  him. 
Tan.  ...  Tan.  .  .  .  This  sound  became  familiar  again.  .  . 
Tan !  Tan !  This  drowned  the  pantings  and  the  death  rattles. 
Ah,  he  knew  now  where  he  was  going,  whom  he  would  see 
again. 
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And  away  from  the  flame  that  went  on  killing,  he  led  friends 
and  enemies,  the  bold  and  the  coward,  the  choleric  and  the 
timid.  On  that  path  which  all  free  animals  avoid,  towards  the 
houses  of  men.  Tan  led  the  hosts  of  the  bush. 

That  same  evening,  Tan’s  master  was  at  the  Club,  playing 
bridge  with  his  friends.  Seeing  the  proportions  of  the  fire,  one 
of  them  had  said : 

“  These  negroes  are  mad.  .  .  .  They  will  burn  everything.” 

“  It  will  be  lighter  in  the  bush,”  said  another  player. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  players  lifted  their  heads,  heard  lowing, 
hissing,  howling,  baa-ing,  but  did  not  quite  understand  whether 
it  was  the  tom-tom  of  a  wedding,  oxen  stolen  or  led  astray,  or 
panthers  in  the  process  of  carrying  off  a  herd.  Only  the  “  boy  ” 
showed  his  emotion  by  mumbling  some  prayers. 

Next  day,  the  labourers  who  left  the  town  to  till  their  fields, 
found  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  suburbs  the 
ground  was  broken,  the  fences  trampled  down,  the  millet  stalks 
crushed  and  the  shrubs  flattened  as  by  the  passage  of  cavalry. 
They  met  some  herdsmen  who  were  searching  for  their  beasts. 

Long  palavers  on  the  public  place.  Some  among  the  Negroes 
asserted  that  the  horses  of  the  late  Samory  had  been  carrying 
the  souls  of  their  king  and  his  warriors  to  new  battles.  All 
agreed  to  bless  the  ancestors  who  used  to  teach  children  never  to 
go  out  at  night,  to  dread  the  wandering  genii,  the  conjurors  who 
change  themselves  into  animals,  and  those  animals  who  attempt 
to  carry  off  cattle  or,  by  feeding  on  men’s  flesh,  hope  to 
surprise  the  secrets  of  their  power. 

Nago  Konatc,  arriving  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  the  only 
one  who  recognised  Tan  of  the  pierced  ear  in  the  Toubab’s  yard. 
Seeing  the  Toubab  stoop  to  pass  his  hand  over  the  thick,  oily 
coat  of  the  big  antelope — so  rough  and  yet  so  submissive — Nago 
and  some  familiar  negroes  spoke  out  in  detail  their  admiration 
and  surprise. 

The  Toubab  looked  as  if  Tan’s  return  was  natural,  expected. 
He  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  he  kept  his  impressions  to  himself 
and  wondered  inwardly — with  a  view  to  increasing  his  prestige. 
So,  carelessly,  he  passed  a  finger  through  the  hole  in  Tan’s  car, 
which  had  grown  larger  with  age. 
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At  the  beginning  of  history  the  true  colonist  of  Central 
Europe  was  the  Slav  branch  of  the  white  race,  which 
centred  on  the  Carpathians.  Its  families  and  clans 
filtered  down  the  course  of  the  streams  and  rivers  towards  the 
sea.  At  the  time  when  Caesar  was  marching  through  Gaul 
to  the  Rhine,  the  Slavs,  from  the  opposite  direction,  were  also 
approaching  the  great  river.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  have  reached 
it  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Main  (Slav;  Mohan;  Roman: 
Mohanus.  Hence  Moguntium  for  Mainz).  But  from  the  left 
bank  the  legions  of  Rome  only  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
Slav  mass  beyond.  For,  in  between,  facing  them  on  the 
opposite  bank,  was  the  screen  of  Germanic  tribes.  These  made 
up  in  fierceness  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  By  the  bridge 
of  die  Jutland  peninsula  they  had  made  their  way  from  their 
Nordic  birth-place.  Their  ancestors,  the  grim  Teutons  and 
Cymbers,  cutting  through  the  softer  Slavs  like  a  knife,  in  days 
gone  by  had  even  harried  Italy.  So  on  the  Rhine,  the  Romans 
recognised  an  arch-enemy.  Fearing  him,  they  magnified  his 
importance,  giving  his  name  to  a  continent. 

This  Germania  of  the  Romans  was  not  the  Germany  we 
know.  For  behind  the  screen  on  the  Rhine  the  land  was  held 
by  the  Slavs.  Centuries  later  these  still  came  as  far  westward 
as  the  line  which  roughly  runs  from  Jutland  across  the  upper 
Weser  to  where  now  stand  Fulda  and  Nurnberg,  and  then 
through  Innsbruck  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  permitted  the  Francs, 
a  virile  Germanic  tribe,  to  become  the  masters  of  Gaul, 
the  culture  of  which  they  accepted.  The  Frankish  princes, 
like  the  French  kings  of  a  later  period,  but  with  more  success, 
set  out  to  establish  their  rule  to  the  East  of  the  Rhine.  They 
conquered  what  is  now  Bavaria,  and  Charlemagne,  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  conquered  the  federation  of  Germanic  tribes,  known 
as  the  Saxons,  who  lived  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
But  Charlemagne’s  claim  to  greatness  flows  out  of  the  brilliant 
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outcome  of  his  decision  to  accept  the  Papal  alliance.  In  that 
dark  age  the  Church  was  the  guardian  of  all  cultural  knowledge, 
even  of  the  science  of  war.  Charlemagne’s  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  served  by  the  combination  of  Frankish  valour  with  the 
energy  of  a  faith  still  young  and  backed  by  the  statecraft  of  a 
disciplined  religious  order.  Of  course  the  Empire  was  immensely 
strong. 

All  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  Rhine  Valley  were  now  under 
one  leadership.  Charlemagne  led  them  under  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  against  the  pagan  Slavs.  He  overran  the  country  as  far 
as  the  river  Elbe,  where  frontier-forts  were  built  at  Hamburg 
and  Magdeburg.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  history  Germany 
took  shape  as  a  geographical  unit.  A  further  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  taken  after  Charlemagne’s  death,  when  France  went 
her  own  way,  abandoning  the  Imperial  idea  to  the  newly-born 
Germany  on  the  Rhine. 

Through  the  centuries  the  Germans  maintained  the  Drang 
nach  Osten  initiated  by  the  Great  Emperor.  Slav  Bohemia  (the 
Czechs)  was  too  strong  a  bastion.  The  current  flowed  around 
it.  In  the  South  it  came  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and 
founded  Austria.  In  the  North  it  advanced  across  the  middle- 
Elbe,  where  Mark  Brandenburg,  the  forerunner  of  Prussia,  was 
established.  The  Slav  clans  were  engulfed  one  after  the  other. 
Their  despairing  resistance  could  not  prevail  against  the  advance 
of  a  higher  State  organization.  To-day,  quite  near  to  Berlin, 
in  the  Lausitz  a  small  people  survives  as  a  witness  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  the  land  was  in  Slav  ownership.  The  flood  was 
held  up  at  last  by  the  barrier  of  Poland,  which  had  had  time 
to  accept  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Roman  idea.  For 
generations  the  Drang  nach  Osten  piled  itself  up  against  this 
obstacle,  gradually  evolving  what  can  be  described  as  the 
Prussian  spirit,  a  hybrid,  as  foreign  to  the  people  on  the  Rhine, 
as  it  was  to  the  people  on  the  Vistula.  Still  to-day  it  is  this 
spirit  and  not  that  of  the  Germany  of  Goethe,  which  is  dominant 
in  the  Reich.  Goethe  never  had  any  use  for  Berlin. 

The  Polish  barrier  was  overthrown  in  the  XVIIIth  century, 
when  Frederick  of  Prussia  enlisted  the  powerful  support  of 
Catherine,  a  German  princess  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  The 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  this  greatest  of  all  international 
crimes  (to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Phillimore),  was 
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corrected  in  our  time  by  the  War.  However,  before  this 
happened,  Europe  witnessed  the  growth  of  Prussianism  in 
Germany  and  finally  the  birth  of  the  Bismarckian  Empire. 
The  Iron  Chancellor  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Prussian 
spirit  and  after  1870  it  seemed  that  the  soul  of  Germany  was  to 
crystallize  in  the  Prussian  mould.  This  form  however,  was 
shattered  in  the  War  and  to-day  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
has  taken  its  place.  We  feel  that  the  nation  is  in  a  period  of  a 
moral  upheaval.  The  Germans  themselves  feci  it  and  they  are 
working  hard  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  discomfort.  On 
the  surface  it  would  look  as  if  the  trouble  were  the  natural  re¬ 
action  of  a  proud  nation  against  the  humiliation  of  its  defeat. 
But,  if  a  sense  of  outraged  pride  can  explain,  for  example,  the 
violence  of  the  German  attitude  towards  a  resurrected  Poland, 
by  itself  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  the  deep 
social  unrest  of  the  present  time.  The  British  public  particularly, 
in  the  interest  of  its  good  relations  with  the  Germans,  is  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  the  truth.  Space  does  not  permit  here  to  give  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  sympathy  which  exists  in  this  country 
for  Germany.  We  will  only  point  out  that  in  foreign  affairs  the 
psychological  drama  of  British  politics  is  precisely  “  that  we 
like  the  Germans  morej  and  the  French  less,  but  with  the  first 
we  fall  out  and  the  latter  we  are  obliged  to  accept  as  partners.” 

Going  into  the  problem  we  find  that  the  Republic  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  Germans,  not  as  the  result  of  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
their  defeat.  Prince  Max  von  Baden,  the  last  chancellor  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  shows  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  Republic  came 
on  the  heels  of  the  panic  originated  by  the  moral  collapse  of 
Ludendorff.  So  the  Weimar  Constitution  was  ushered  in  joy¬ 
lessly  in  the  funereal  trappings  of  a  depressed  mind.  But  the 
Allies  were  blind.  They  did  not  see  the  need  of  giving  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Peace  Treaty  did 
not  contain  a  single  clause  easing  the  path  of  the  new  regime, 
though  the  latter  could  have  transferred  the  centre  of  political 
gravity  from  Prussian  Berlin  to  the  Rhine.  On  the  contrary 
this  change  was  obstructed  by  the  encouragement  given  to  a 
spineless  separatism.  In  view  of  all  this  it  was  easy  for 
Reaction  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  commanding  positions 
in  the  State,  in  the  Church,  in  the  bureaucracy  and  in  big  busi- 
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ness.  The  Prussian  Junkers  kept  their  power.  The  economic 
crisis,  which  just  now  afflicts  the  world,  has  made  the  situation 
still  more  difficult  for  the  Republic.  Germany  has  failed  to 
find  her  true  soul  and  the  Prussian  spirit  remains  alive.  Things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  word  “  democratic  ”  has 
ceased  to  ring  true  in  Berlin.  Political  parties  shun  the  word 
and  take  it  out  of  their  titles.  The  Memorandum  of  M.  Briand 
expressed  the  need  of  Europe  for  economic  unity.  It  came 
before  its  time,  because  the  political  situation  is  not  cleared. 
Unity  cannot  be  achieved  if  Germany  stands  out.  Even  less 
can  it  be  achieved  if  Germany  comes  in  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  chauvinistic  aims  of  her  Junkers. 
But  the  Republic  is  not  dead;  it  is  fighting  for  its  soul,  and  the 
masses  of  the  nation  are  for  it.  Sincere  democrats  can  help  in 
this  fight  by  abandoning  at  least  that  attitude  of  aloofness, 
which  is  really  moral  cowardice,  and  by  telling  the  reactionary 
elements  in  Germany  that  Europe  backs  the  Republic. 

The  internal  contrast  in  Germany  finds  its  counterpart  in  her 
foreign  policy.  The  Republic  is  for  peace  and  accepts  the 
spirit  of  Locarno.  The  Reaction  wants  revenge  and  carries  on 
with  the  Soviet  Tsars.  The  late  Dr.  Stresemann  tried  to  appoint 
diplomats,  who  were  democratically  minded,  but  he  could  not 
remove  from  Moscow  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  who  flouted  his  authority  and  went  on  intriguing  with 
the  Soviets.  Germany  became  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  signed  the  Kellogg  Pact  for  outlawing  war,  yet  the 
Reichswehr  did  not  give  up  its  connection  with  the  Red  army. 
The  question  which  best  discloses  the  influence  of  the  reaction¬ 
ary  forces  in  Berlin  is  that  of  the  frontier  with  Poland.  Person¬ 
ally  we  are  certain  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  German 
nation  will  learn  that  the  noise  about  the  so-called  Polish  Corridor 
to  the  sea,  about  Silesia  and  about  the  Polish  menace  to  East- 
Prussia  was  kept  up  principally  because  the  Junkers,  and  a  horde 
of  officials  and  propagandists,  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Osthilfe;  that  is,  of  the  arrangement  which  drains  hundreds  of 
millions  of  marks  to  them  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket.  To  a 
certain  extent  also  a  sense  of  hurt  pride  helps  to  keep  the 
agitation  against  Poland  alive :  to  see  the  Poles  again  independent 
must  exasperate  people,  trained  to  look  upon  them  as  an  inferior 
race.  But  at  the  back  of  these  considerations  of  material  interest 
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and  temperament  there  lurks  a  weightier  reason  for  the  hatred  of 
the  Prussian  for  the  Pole  .  This  we  shall  now  explain. 

The  strong  man  does  not  hate  the  weak.  Things  usually 
happen  the  other  way  round.  Now,  if  one  studies  German- 
Polish  relations  closely,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  hating 
is  done  by  the  Germans.  This  leads  to  the  supposition  that  on 
their  side  there  exists  either  a  weakness,  or,  at  least,  an  inferiority 
complex.  For  hate,  more  often  than  not,  is  simply  the  product 
of  fear.  If  we  ask  what  reason  the  German  Republic  can  have 
to  fear  Poland,  we  only  can  say  that  we  cannot  discover  any,  as 
both  parties  want  peace.  But,  if  a  similar  question  is  put  in 
respect  of  the  forces  of  reaction,  the  reason  for  fearing  Poland 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find.  The  reactionaries  in  Berlin  are  out 
for  revenge  by  imposing  their  domination  on  Europe.  Their 
great  fear  is  that  a  favourable  moment  will  be  missed  and  that 
afterwards  the  realisation  of  their  design  will  become  utterly 
impossible.  This,  because  they  are  fully  aware  of  a  fact,  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  political  observers  in  Western 
Europe.  We  mean  the  fact  of  the  menace  of  depopulation  in 
Germany.  So  as  not  to  be  accused  of  partiality  we  want  to  say 
here  that  all  our  arguments  on  this  important  point  will  be 
drawn  from  German  sources,  mostly  favourable  to  reactionary 
plans  and  ideas. 

Let  us  look  at  the  following  table,  which  we  find  in 
Wirtschaft  und  Statistic  for  1929. 


Births  and  deaths  in  the  Reich,  1841 — 1927. 


Years. 

Population 

(1,000) 

average. 

Births. 

Total. 

Births, 

per 

1,000. 

Deaths, 

per 

1,000. 

Surplus. 

Total. 

Surplus, 

per 

1,000. 

1841.45 

33622,8 

1232866 

36.7 

873737 

26.0 

337109 

mmm 

1871-75 

41331.8 

1619251 

39.0 

”73337 

28.3 

443914 

1906-10 

62863,1 

1988104 

31.6 

1100977 

17-5 

887127 

■ifl 

>913  .• 

66977,8 

1838730 
Without  th 

27-5 

e  territof 

1004950 
ies  lost  by 

15.0 

the  War. 

833800 

12.4 

1913  .. 

39673.3 

1605954 

26.9 

884753 

14.8 

721199 

12.1 

1920  . , 

39993,6 

1543890 

25.8 

904870 

13.1 

641020 

10.7 

1921  . . 

60623,8 

1523589 

23.1 

840601 

13.9 

682988 

”.3 

>922  . , 

61185,4 

1 4042 1 5 

23.0 

880626 

14.4 

523589 

8.6 

•923  . . 

61377,3 

1297449 

21. 1 

857898 

13.9 

439351 

7-1 

'924  .. 

61932.4 

1270820 

20.5 

739073 

12.3 

5  ”745 

8.2 

'925  . . 
■926  . . 

62408,7 

1292499 

20.7 

744691 

11.9 

547808 

8.8 

62865,9 

1227900 

19.5 

734339 

11.7 

493541 

7-9 

'927  . . 

63232.3 

1161719 

18.4 

757020 

12.0 

404699 

6.4 
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The  above  figures  show  that  in  1927  the  population  of  the 
Reich  in  its  new  territorial  limits  was  practically  the  same  as  in 
1907,  with  the  difference  that  twenty  years  ago  there  were  31,6 
births  per  1,000  inhabitants  and  in  1927  only  18.4.  Deaths,  it 
is  true,  were  reduced  from  17.5  to  12.0  per  1,000.  Nevertheless 
the  total  surplus  in  1927  was  only  404,699  (6.4  per  1,000)  to 
887,127  in  1907  (14.1  per  1,000).  But  Burgdorfer  in  his  Der 
Geburtenruc]{gang  und  seine  Behampfung  explains  that  the 
contrast  between  the  years  1907  and  1927  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  number  of  elderly  persons  has  increased  by  about 
40  per  cent.,  the  number  of  children  and  youths  has  gone 
down  in  proportion.  He  calculates  that  on  the  basis  of  1907 
there  are  more  than  eight  million  children  missing  to-day. 
This  means  that  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  mortality  will 
rise  considerably,  without  the  loss  being  compensated  from  the 
reservoir  of  the  more  youthful  categories.  Burgdorfer  calcu¬ 
lates  that  this  really  means  that  already  Germany  has  a  birth 
deficit  of  1.5  per  1,000. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Harmsen  and  Loesch :  Die  Deutsche 
BevolJ{erungsjrage.  We  find  there  the  following  interesting 
table  comparing  the  movement  of  the  population  in  various 
countries  of  Europe: 


Intensity  of  reproduction,  1926-27, 


Country. 

Per  1,000  women 
aged  15-45. 

Taking  the  German 
figure  for  100. 

Births. 

Yearlings. 

Births. 

Yearlings. 

I. 

Germany , . 

73.0 

65.7 

100 

100 

2. 

Austria  . . 

72.1 

62.9 

99 

96 

3- 

Great  Britain 

70.9 

65.8 

97 

100 

4- 

Estonia  . . 

72-7 

65.5 

100 

100 

5- 

Switzerland 

70.5 

66.5 

97 

lOI 

6. 

Sweden  . . 

71-3 

67.1 

98 

102 

7- 

Latvia 

77.0 

70.0 

105 

107 

8. 

Belgium  . . 

78.7 

70.8 

108 

108 

9- 

Fiance 

80.9 

73.6 

111 

112 

10. 

Denmark . . 

84.0 

76.7 

”5 

117 

11. 

Norway  . . 

83.3 

79.1 

114 

120 

12. 

Czechosl. 

95.2 

80.4 

130 

122 

13- 

Hungary . . 

104.7 

86.2 

143 

i5‘ 

14. 

Greece  . . 

I96.3 

87.9 

132 

134 

13- 

Finland  . . 

f  95-3 

88.2 

131 

154 

16. 

Lituania  (w.Memel) 

III. 2 

94-7 

152 

144 

17- 

Holland  . . 

103.9 

97-7 

142 

149- 

18. 

Italy 

114.8 

100.3 

157 

155 

19- 

Spain 

123. 1 

107.5 

169 

164 

20. 

Poland  . . 

136.0 

115.6 

186 

176 

21. 

Bulgaria  . . 

160.0 

136.0 

219 
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The  deduction  we  make  from  this  table  is  that  to-day  it  is  not 
France,  but  Germany,  which  shows  the  lower  natality.  Poland, 
on  the  other  hand,  practically  tops  die  list  with  an  intensity  of 
reproduction  76  per  cent,  greater  than  the  German  one.  In 
1927  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  in  Poland  was  434,000; 
that  is  more  for  a  population  of  thirty  millions  than  the  German 
surplus  of  404,000  for  a  population  twice  as  great.  This  means 
that  in  about  twenty  years  time  the  number  of  youths  of 
military  age  will  be  the  same  in  both  countries.  In  the  list 
Germany  and  Poland  are  given  at  opposite  ends,  but  in  reality 
they  are  neighbours.  We  can  now  understand  better  the  fear 
that  haunts  the  officers  of  the  Reichswehr  and  the  diplomats 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  obsession  is  increased  by  the  Land- 
flucht,  that  is,  by  the  fact  of  the  flight  of  the  workers  from  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  especially  from  East-Prussia.  This 
phenomenon  set  in  long  before  the  War,  as  soon  as  industrial 
developments  in  the  West  offered  a  better  wage  to  the  poorly 
paid  worker  on  the  land.  But  the  Junker  landlords  are  to 
blame  for  the  continuation  of  this  flight  from  the  land.  In 
spite  of  their  intense  dislike  for  Poland,  they  cannot  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  start  colonisation  on  a  large  scale.  They  prefer  the 
cheap  labour  of  Polish  harvesters.  Therefore,  instead  of 
Bauernhof  an  BauerrJiof  (yeoman  next  to  yeoman)  we  see  in 
East-Prussia  vast  estates,  empty  of  people,  whilst  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border  rises  the  tide  of  the  Polish  population.  No 
better  proof  of  the  egoism  of  the  Junkers  is  needed  than  their 
surprising  lack  of  enthusiasm  last  year,  when  thousands  of  stout 
German  peasants  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Tsars. 
Finally  these  poor  people  were  transported  to  America.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  in  these  circumstances  those  elements 
in  Germany,  which  think  of  revenge,  want  an  accelerated 
solution  of  the  quarrel  they  have  invented  for  themselves  with 
Poland.  They  must  also  inevitably  remain  friends  with  Soviet 
I  Russia,  as  well  as  continue  the  din  they  make  about  the 
I  Corridor  and  Silesia,  so  as  to  maintain  Europe  in  a  state  of 
I  anxiety.  This  will  go  on  so  long  as  the  Republic  in  Germany  is 

I!  not  consolidated. 

The  victory  of  the  Republic  in  Germany  is  of  British  interest, 
for  this  is  the  only  way  to  secure  permanent  peace  for 
I  Europe.  The  reactionary  activities  in  Germany  are  directed 
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against  essential  British  interests,  because  the  so-called  Polish 
Corridor,  as  an  independent  outlet  to  the  sea,  is  the  only 
reliable  way  of  preventing  a  German  monopoly  of  ports 
and  railway  tariffs.  Moreover  the  persistent  demand  for  a 
revision  of  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Germany  must  have  for  its 
inevitable  consequence  a  demand  for  the  annulment  of  those 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  prescribe  a  zone  of 
demilitarised  territory  on  the  Rhine.  As  the  signatory  of  the 
Locarno  Treaties,  Great  Britain  must  prefer  that  the  neutral 
belt  remains,  as  a  guarantee  against  a  sudden  outburst  of 
hostilities. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  INSTITUTE 


By  Muriel  Kent 

The  recent  taking  over  of  the  Guardians’  powers  by  the 
County  and  Borough  Councils  makes  the  subject  of  Insti¬ 
tutions,  and  particularly  those  for  the  care  of  children,  a 
timely  one.  Whether  the  transference  of  responsibility  will  tend 
to  raise  the  existing  standard  in  “  Homes  ”  under  Poor  Law 
administration,  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty.  In  many 
instances  the  same  men  and  women  will  serve  again  as  members 
of  Guardians’  Committees,  bringing  the  experience  and  sympathy 
they  have  gained  in  their  work  for  the  Boards — or  the  mere 
familiarity  with  routine  methods  which  is  all  that  some  have 
acquired.  It  must,  therefore,  still  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
enlightened  and  far-seeing  Councillors  as  to  how  far  the  present 
conditions  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  for  adults  or  children,  will 
be  replaced  everywhere  by  a  more  humanized  system.  In  its 
turn,  this  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  personnel  appointed 
by  the  authorities. 

We  may  take  it  as  proved  that  alteration  and  improvement 
are  still  needed,  in  spite  of  the  reforms  already  effected  by 
devoted  Guardians  and  officers  in  certain  Institutions.  Evidence 
of  this  need  lies  in  the  stigma  attached  to  children  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  P(x>r  Law  Homes,  and  in  the  horror  which 
the  decent  poor  feel  at  the  idea  of  entering  “  the  workhouse  ” — 
as  it  is  still  generally  called  by  those  outside  its  walls.  This  dread 
is  unfortunately  extended  to  the  infirmaries,  though  these  are 
often  excellently  managed.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  spoken 
and  written  in  condemnation  of  the  miserable  provision  made  for 
poor  travellers  in  certain  Casual  Wards  in  his  diocese.  He  pointed 
out  that  prisoners  are  far  better  lodged;  and  his  strictures  have 
been  confirmed  in  detail  by  a  series  of  articles  on  “  What  it  means 
to  be  a  Pauper  ”,  recently  published  in  Everyman. 

The  writer  of  those  realistic  descriptions  is,  however,  an  inmate 
of  a  London  Poor  Law  Institution;  his  own  experience  has  in- 
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eluded  daily  life  in  many  different  Houses,  and  he  reveals  the 
suffering  of  an  educated  man  in  such  circumstances;  but  not  the 
lower  level  of  discomfort  which  is  the  lot  of  the  “  Casual  Yet 
the  wandering  “  destitute  person  ”,  in  these  days  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  is  sometimes  a  University  man,  and  it  may  be  that  in 
friendly  conversation  he  will  acknowledge  Euripedes  as  his 
favourite  author — like  one  tramp  who  is  occasionally  to  be  met 
on  the  Dartmoor  roads.  The  comparative  well-being,  or  the 
utter  wretchedness,  both  of  inmates  of  Institutions  and  applicants 
for  a  night’s  rest  depends  mainly  on  the  official  attitude  towards 
them — above  all,  on  that  “  fountain  head  of  all  woes  or  blessings, 
the  Master 

We  expect  to  find  a  more  hopeful  atmosphere  in  State  Homes 
for  children,  where  future  citizens  are  reared  and  educated  apart 
from  the  pressure  of  actual  want.  But  even  here  all  the  elements 
of  tragic  deprivation  and  unhappiness  are  present  if  a  mechanical 
routine  exists,  and  childhood’s  most  vital  demands  are  unsatisfied. 
The  whole  question  has  been  ventilated  in  a  small  book,  with  the 
arresting  title  of  Oliver  Untwisted ,*  published  last  year.  One 
reviewer  said  that  “  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  every  Poor 
Law  Guardian  and  every  Poor  Law  Officer  ”  to  study  this  book. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  manual  of  Local  Government  procedure,  nor  an 
educational  treatise,  only  a  vividly  written  account  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  made  within  the  last  few  years,  in  a  large  Institution  called 
by  the  author  the  “  A  to  Z  Homes  ”,  and  situated  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  great  city. 

In  1924,  a  courageous  woman,  known  as  Miss  X.  in  these 
pages,  was  appointed  Matron-Superintendent  of  the  Institution, 
and  attempted  from  the  first  “  to  run  a  Poor  Law  Home  on  the 
basis  not  of  force  but  of  love  and  freedom.”  The  frank  record 
of  her  efforts,  failures  and  successes,  makes  a  strong  appeal  on 
behalf  of  those  victims  of  officialism  who  are  least  able  to  define 
their  wrongs  or  plead  their  own  cause.  But  it  is  equally  a  study 
of  child  life  which  concerns  parents  and  teachers  who  desire  to 
understand  that  most  delicate  and  intricate  organism.  The  tenets 
of  the  “  new  psychology  ”  can  be  traced  in  these  pages;  but 
probably  most  readers  will  decide  that  the  large  measure  of 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  reconstruction,  which  in  the  end 
was  achieved  in  the  Homes,  owed  more  to  Miss  X.’s  large-hearted 

•  By  M.  A.  Payne.  Arnold.  1929. 
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sympathy  and  the  “  patient  commonsense  ”  which  she  brought 
to  bear  on  the  most  difficult  characters. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Institution  described  in  Oliver 
Untwisted  was  considered  an  unsatisfactory  one  when  the  new 
Matron  began  her  work  with  “  a  far-off  vision  ”  of  what  changes 
might  be  wrought  there.  On  the  contrary,  for  about  forty  years 
it  had  provided  shelter  not  only  for  the  young  derelicts  of  that 
district,  but  had  also  received  homeless  children  from  several 
other  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  visited  the  Homes  from  time  to 
time  and  recorded  their  approval  of  its  methods. 

“  The  Ministry  of  Health  also  inspected,  but  it  was  hinted  that  the 
reports  from  that  quarter  were  less  edifying,  though  possibly  more 
illuminating  ”  .  .  .  “  Miss  X’s  large  family  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
children  .  .  .  were  aged  from  two  to  sixteen  years,  and  were  all  desti¬ 
tute  for  some  reason  or  another.  They  were  not  mental,  or  bad  or  odd  ; 
they  were  just  those  children  who,  owing  to  misfortune,  had  been  born 
into  a  stratum  of  scKiety  which  has  few  advantages  and  plenty  of  kicks. 

The  Houses,  twelve  in  number,  and  a  ‘  Receiving  House,’  were  semi¬ 
detached,  and  were  built  round  two  big  yards.  Each  consisted  of  a 
play-r(X)m,  four  dormitories,  a  tiny  kitchen,  and  the  Housemother’s 
rooms.  .  .  .  There  were  no  bathrtwms  ...  in  any  house,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  Infants’  Homes.  .  .  .  The  ceilings  were  black 
with  dirt  and  age,  and  only  three  houses  possessed  any  cupboards  for 
clothing  and  linen.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the  group  of  Houses  the 
main  buildings  had  been  erected — kitchen,  dining  hall,  offices,  and  two 
large  bathrooms  fitted  with  six  baths  in  each.  Each  House,  contain¬ 
ing  anything  from  forty  to  fifty-six  children,  had  the  use  of  these  baths 
once  a  week.  The  Staff,  some  sixty  odd,  had  three  baths  amongst 
them,  one  of  them  being  in  the  stoke-hole.  .  .” 

The  dormitories  had  sixteen  beds  crowded  into  each,  not 
because  that  was  the  number  required,  but  “  because  years  ago 
the  Homes  had  been  registered  to  contain  so  many  beds,  there¬ 
fore  they  must  be  shown.”  The  bedsteads  were  so  short  that 
many  children  slept  with  their  feet  stuck  out  at  the  end.  “  The 
mattresses  were  only  sacks  of  ticking  stuffed  with  lumpy  flock  ”, 
so  that  none  could  lie  straight  and  flat.  These  were  some  of  the 
outward  defects  which  made  the  whole  Institution,  even  the 
Infirmary  where  the  sick  children  were  tended,  a  cold  and 
cheerless  place. 

But  the  real  crux  lay  deeper — in  a  rule  which  crushed  sensitive 
children  till  they  became  unnaturally  subdued,  and  produced 
sullen  resentment  or  passionate  rebellion  in  others.  When  Miss  X. 
entered  the  Homes,  one  Housemother  was  responsible  for  a  group 
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of  forty  to  fifty-six  children;  and  only  in  the  houses  for  children 
under  six  was  an  assistant  also  provided.  ^ 

Naturally,  even  the  women  who  had  begun  their  Poor  Law  I 
careers  with  a  love  for  children  were  overstrained  and  ill- 
tempered;  and  had  discovered  “  the  impossibility  of  being  both  a 
mother  and  keeping  up  the  outward  standard  of  a  State  Home  ” 
in  the  matter  of  scrubbing  and  polishing. 

“  There  was  only  one  thing  that  really  mattered;  that  was  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Matron  and  the  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  were  the 
gods  that  instilled  terror  into  the  Staff  on  this  point.  .  .  .  The  play¬ 
room  doors  were  invariably  locked  ‘  because  they  had  been  cleaned  ’ 

.  .  .  The  stairs  were  almost  sacred  to  some  Housemothers;  even  at 
bedtime  the  children  having  to  remove  their  slippers  before  going  up, 
in  case  they  marked  the  woodwork.  .  .  .  These  were  the  things  that 
mattered  to  these  stunted,  repressed,  Soul-starved  women — these  and 
their  Staff  Pensions !” 

In  fact,  they,  like  their  charges,  were  under  the  deadly  spell 
of  instimtionalism.  The  State  can  command  workers  of  an 
efficient  type  because  it  is  able  to  offer  a  higher  rate  of  payment 
than  is  possible  in  most  of  the  Homes  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  But  because  its  chief  concern  has  been  with 
externals,  the  officers  have  aimed  at  displaying  a  military  order 
and  discipline — even  among  the  youngest  children.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  Miss  X.  was  conducted  through  the  Homes 
before  her  appointment,  she  was  taken  to  the  nursery : 

“  There,  on  litde  forms  round  a  perfectly  bare  colourless  room,  sat 
thirty  spotless,  polished  infants,  absolutely  still,  with  their  arms  folded 
across  their  little  chests.  Two  Housemothers  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  equally  spotless  and  polished.” 

The  artificial  calm  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  small  “  Oliver  ” 
who  threw  up  his  arms  with  an  ecstatic  shriek,  wriggled  off  his 
seat,  and  rushed  to  Miss  X.,  flinging  his  arms  about  her  legs  and 
hailing  her  as  his  “  Mummie  ”.  The  other  babies  followed  his 
lead,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  centre  of  a  clamorous,  wailing 
crowd.  The  guide  apologized  for  Oliver’s  extraordinary 
behaviour — but  it  had  decided  the  claims  and  the  destiny  of  the 
A  to  Z  Homes  in  Miss  X.’s  imagination. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Staff  should  criticise  and  oppose 
the  “  New  System  ”,  as  they  called  the  entirely  different  spirit 
and  ways  which  Miss  X.  sought  to  introduce;  only  her  rare  power 
of  overcoming  prejudice  could  have  prevailed  on  the  best  of  them 
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to  give  her  methods  a  trial.  Some  were  found  guilty  of  under¬ 
hand  bribery  and  tyranny,  and  summarily  dismissed;  but  the 
Matron’s  determination  to  secure  “  absolute  trust  and  absolute 
justice  ”  as  the  foundation  of  her  plans  enabled  her  to  see  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  had  been  shaped  to  rigidity  and  harsh¬ 
ness  by  inhuman  traditions;  and  to  recognise  that  many  of  the 
workers  were  themselves  “  life’s  failures,  who  were  fighting  out 
their  own  problems  ”,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  young  souls  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care. 

When  Miss  X.  wished  to  replace  them  by  “  understanding 
mothers  ”,  she  was  at  once  confronted  with  that  strange  lacuna 
of  which  all  idealists,  looking  round  for  tools,  become  sadly 
aware.  “  Nowhere  in  the  British  Isles  was  there  a  College  or 
Training  School  that  trained  and  provided  this  tremendously 
needed  type  of  woman.  Teachers  or  nurses;  but  mothers,  no, 
only  by  chance  ”.  Though  statistics  showed  a  host  of  surplus 
women  in  England,  and  five  hundred  thousand  motherless 
children  living  in  the  Institutions  of  this  country,  yet  it 
seemed  impossible  to  bring  the  two  facts  into  relation. 
Apparently  no  leader  of  social  reform  had  realized  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of 

“  this  really  wonderful  new  profession  for  women,  using  the  best  of 
every  type,  every  instinct  and  every  talent  that  a  woman  possesses; 
utilizing  education,  art  and  the  modern  discoveries  of  science  for  the 
benefit  of  these  children  of  the  race.” 

Perhaps  the  gradual  winning  over  of  the  Committee  to  her 
projects  was  the  most  surprising  of  Miss  X.’s  triumphs.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  months’  struggle  against  heavy  odds,  she  came 
before  them  with  a  scheme  and  a  demand :  “  Give  me  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  this  work  possible  and  worth  while;  Give 
me  a  Staff  I  can  do  the  work  with !”  And  the  Committee,  one 
and  all,  responded  in  an  incredible  way,  pledging  their  support 
to  her  aims,  though  these  involved  sweeping  changes. 

“  It  was  not  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  providing  an  environment  that  would  not  only  allow  for  the  physical 
growth  of  the  child,  but  the  spiritual.  Only  by  the  experience  of  love, 
trust  and  freedom  would  these  children,  who  invariably  came 
from  the  worst  environmental  conditions,  be  able  to  grow  and  unfold 
to  the  eternal.  .  .  .  And  that  meant  ...  a  totally  different  type  of 
Staff,  totally  different  living  conditions,  and  totally  different  methods  of 
discipline.” 
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Therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  Housemothers,  in  future,  should 
be  trained  for  the  work;  uniforms  (and  the  Institutional  character 
of  the  Homes,  as  far  as  possible)  should  be  given  up.  “  The 
number  of  the  Staff  for  the  children  was  to  be  nearly  doubled, 
so  that  the  children  could  have  more  individual  attention 
Boys  and  girls  were  to  live  as  one  big  family,  instead  of  being 
separated  at  the  age  of  five.  Babies  were  to  be  received  in  the 
Homes  from  the  first,  and  “  not  remain  in  the  Workhouse  for 
the  first  two  most  important  years  of  their  lives  ”. 

Even  before  this  drastic  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  Miss  X.  had 
done  away  with  the  most  oppressive  regulations  in  the  Homes; 
thus  giving  to  many  of  the  children  a  new  conception  of  life.  It 
was  a  slow  process,  with  plenty  of  setbacks  and  disappointments, 
for  at  first  her  attempts  to  gain  their  confidence  were  met  with 
suspicion;  and  when  their  actions  were  no  longer  controlled  by 
a  series  of  bugle-calls  and  words  of  command  throughout  the  day, 
nor  by  the  perpetual  fear  of  punishment,  the  inevitable  and 
expected  reaction  followed.  Still,  “  running  away  ”  became  a 
rare  occurrence  after  the  Matron  made  a  pact  with  them  that  she 
would  in  no  way  try  to  prevent  it,  provided  that  boys  and  girls 
would  come  and  tell  her  of  their  intention.  Those  who  an¬ 
nounced  their  wish  to  go  either  had  their  troubles  settled  by  other 
means,  or,  if  they  persisted,  were  given  a  pass  to  leave  the  Homes, 
with  a  cheerful  good-bye,  and  an  assurance  that  they  could  return 
if  they  felt  inclined  to  do  so.  The  first  boys  who  ran  away  on 
these  terms  failed  to  enjoy  the  experience,  and  were  glad  to  come 
back  some  hours  later.  They  were  warmly  welcomed;  no  penalty 
followed,  nor  any  dire  results  of  such  lenience,  as  predicted  by  the 
Staff.  But  many  other  reforms  sprang  from  the  success  of  this 
new  way  of  treating  the  restless  or  adventurous. 

Lying  and  dishonesty  were  prevalent  in  the  Homes,  and  could 
only  be  overcome  on  the  same  principle.  By  degrees  the  children 
learned  to  respond  to  trust,  to  “  own  up  ”  to  faults,  catching  their 
first  glimpse  of  honour  and  fair  play.  During  school  hours,  they 
were  not  under  the  Matron’s  direct  jurisdiction,  but  she  knew 
how  much  a  child’s  mental  ability  depends  on  physical  and 
emotional  conditions.  Therefore,  when  she  was  presented,  soon 
after  her  arrival,  with  a  list  of  fifty-three  children  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  mentally  deficient  by  the  teachers,  w’ith  a  request  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  have  them  certified,  she  replied  that  she 
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could  not  report  them  as  abnormal  until  they  had  been  under  her 
observation  at  least  nine  months. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  Schools  Medical  Officer  gave  the 
fifty-three  chiklrcn  a  mental  test.  The  result  was  interesting,  one 
chilli  being  proved  to  be  mentally  deficient,  ten  others  were  ‘  merely 
(lull  and  backward,’  and  the  remainder  passed  their  tests  as  average.” 

This  remarkable  improvement  was  due  in  part  to  the  addition 
of  a  daily  pint  of  good  milk  to  each  child’s  diet,  which  greatly 
increased  their  rate  of  growth  and  weight  in  a  year;  but  the 
!  development  was  brought  about  also  by  the  stimulating  affection 

■  and  interest  now  received  by  all  the  children.  One  little  girl  of 

1  eight  years  old  had  not  spoken  for  two  years,  though  she  did  not 
seem  defective  otherwise.  She  became  ill  with  rheumatism,  and 
while  she  was  in  the  Infirmary,  the  Matron  visited  her  daily, 
trying  in  every  way  to  get  some  word  from  her,  but  in  vain. 
Then,  after  six  weeks,  it  happened  that  the  Matron,  being  tired 
and  discouraged,  said  that  she  wished  she,  too,  could  lie  in  that 
peaceful  ward,  adding,  “  and  you  would  take  care  of  me, 
wouldn’t  you.?”  Instantly  the  child  responded,  begging  her  to 
come,  promising  to  love  her  and  protect  her  from  all  worries.  A 
year  later,  “  Lily  ”,  who  from  that  day  had  talked  freely,  took 
the  chief  speaking  part  in  a  children’s  pageant;  and  was  after¬ 
wards  asked  why  she  had  refused  to  speak  for  so  long. 

“  I  didn’t  like  ’em,”  was  the  immediate  and  emphatic  explanation. 
What  had  really  happened  was  that  Lily,  having  found  life  at  the 
Homes  too  unbearable  and  unsympathetic  ...  to  face,  had  decided 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  her 
method,  which  was  very  effective,  was  to  become  dumb.  Her  maternal 

i  instinct,  however,  the  care  of  some  one  else,  had  saved  the  situation 
and  brought  her  back  to  a  state  of  reality.” 

Of  all  Miss  X.’s  flock,  those  who  offered  the  most  perplexing 
problem  were  the  “  Industrial  Girls  ”,  as  they  were  called. 
Having  reached  the  school-leaving  age,  they  were  undergoing 

(training  as  servants — which  simply  meant  that  they  were  “  the 
drudges  of  the  Institution  ”,  with  no  free  time,  and  always  in 
disgrace.  “  They  were  hard,  unapproachable,  rude,  sullen,  liars 
g  and  thieves :  all  sensibility  having  been  stifled  long  since  ”. 
3  During  many  months  the  Matron’s  advances  were  met  with  con- 
J  tempt  or  insolence;  and  only  compulsion  seemed  to  keep  them 
I  within  bounds.  When  the  Committee  allowed  a  “  Domestic 
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Tutor  ”  to  be  appointed,  one  after  another  came  and  left,  finding 
herself  unable  to  cope  with  this  difficult  group. 

At  last  a  Tutor,  who  had  suffered  in  her  own  childhood, 
undertook  the  task,  and  the  injured  lives  began  to  show  signs  of 
healing  and  growth.  They  were  given  time  for  recreation  every 
day,  but  these  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  began  by  using  their 
freedom  in  the  childish  play  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  at 
the  natural  stage.  Then  they  told  the  Tutor  that  they  wanted 
“  to  learn  and  she  started  readings,  team  games,  dancing,  a 
Girl  Guide  company.  They  were  given  pocket  money,  trusted 
to  go  out  alone,  and,  above  all,  were  made  to  feel  themselves  of 
value  in  the  community.  This  treatment  proved  to  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  guiding  their  energies  into  a  sane,  happy  activity. 
Many,  when  they  ceased  to  be  hard  and  defiant,  went  through 
a  phase  of  craving  for  notice  and  affection,  of  “  violent  demon¬ 
strations  and  passionate  attachments,  alternating  with  emotional 
outbursts  of  temper  and  obstinacy  ”,  and  ending  generally  in  a 
mood  of  “  exaggerated  penitence  ”.  By  ignoring  these  symp¬ 
toms,  and  fulfilling  the  underlying  demands  of  their  natures, 
the  authorities  gradually  led  these  older  girls  towards  normality 
and  the  self-control  which  has  been  called  “  the  crown  of 
educational  achievement  ”. 

Miss  Payne’s  interesting  and  suggestive  book  ends  on  an 
uncertain  note;  not  as  to  the  extent  of  the  transformation  already 
worked  in  the  A  to  Z  Homes,  nor  through  any  doubt  of  greater 
fruits  to  come — but  because 

“  The  Law  took  its  course,  the  Law  which  ordains  that  public  bodies 
are  only  in  power  three  years;  and  the  Committee  that  had  weathered 
the  storm  .  .  .  went  to  the  public  for  re-election.  A  Guanlians’  elec¬ 
tion  in  these  days  is  not  fought  on  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the 
individuals,  but  on  Political  Party  grounds  .  .  .  the  newly  elected 
Board  had  every  right  to  their  own  ideas  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
...  to  disagree  with  the  principles  of  discipline  established  by  the 
last  Committee.  .  .  The  Olivers  were  untwisted — but  for  how  long?” 

The  reformers  were  checked  by  that  recurring  anomaly  of 
Party  Government — the  undoing,  either  by  reversal  of  policy 
or  simply  by  laissez  faire,  of  hardly-won  gains.  It  seems  equally 
inconsistent  that  the  State  should  withhold  from  its  owti 
adopted  infants  any  of  the  benefits  granted  now  to  others 
through  creches,  clinics,  and  open  air  Nursery  Schools.  Why 
should  not  the  nation’s  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  children  be 
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demonstrated  in  the  Homes  by  providing  the  kind  of  nurture 
and  education  which  will  evoke  the  best  in  each  one? 

Although  some  sixty  thousand  children  in  England  are  under 
Guardian’s  control,  the  majority  of  Guardians  in  the  past  have 
been  “  people  principally  concerned  with  the  care  of  roads  and 
sanitation,  and  with  keeping  down  the  rates  The  public 
must  set  against  the  last  laudable  aim  the  fact  that  “  barrack  ” 
Homes,  with  their  waste  of  human  material  in  its  most  plastic 
form,  are  likely  to  prove  costly  in  the  long  run,  turning  out  boys 
and  girls  who  become  a  lifelong  burden  to  society,  or  centres  of 
disaffection  because  they  have  been  thwarted  and  embittered  by 
their  upbringing.  On  this  vital  matter  the  evidence  of 
children’s  magistrates,  probation  officers,  and  teachers  in  slum 
schools  is  unanimous.  Not  less  significant  is  the  testimony  of 
the  American  ex-crook.  Jack  Black,  in  his  autobiography:* 
“  All  I  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  kindness  begets  kindness 
and  cruelty  begets  cruelty.  You  can  make  your  choice  and  reap 
as  you  sow.” 

The  author  of  Oliver  Untwisted  claims  that  “  the  experiment 
at  the  A  to  Z  Homes  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was 
possible,  even  with  large  numbers,  to  obtain  discipline  without 
the  use  of  force,  to  give  freedom  without  ultimate  chaos,  and 
for  Institutions  to  have  more  nearly  the  atmosphere  of  a  real 
home  ”.  She  is  convinced  that  in  nearly  all  Homes  for  children 
there  is  urgent  need  for  reform  in  these  directions;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  her  statement  with  that  of  the  American 
professor  who  wrote  an  appreciative  foreword  to  the  first  edition 
of  Miss  Margaret  McMillan’s  book  on  Nursery  Schoolsf — a 
book  that  gave  “  the  initial  impulse  which  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  hundreds  of  Nursery  Schools  in  the  United  States.” 
Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill,  herself  a  Director  of  Primary 
Education  in  New  York,  says, 

“  Thousands  of  infants  die  in  institutions  where  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  average  home,  providing  all 
that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  the  body.  This  mysterious  missing 
clement  of  human  affection  and  devotion  must  permeate  the  atmosphere 
of  any  institution  which  hopes  to  save  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  little  children.” 


*  You  Can’t  Win.  Macmillan 

\  The  Nursery  School.  1919.  Revised  edition,  1930. 
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It  is  admittedly  easier  to  carry  out  these  principles  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Homes  do  exist — those  administered  by  the 
Waifs  and  Strays  Society,  for  instance— where  it  is  possible  for 
the  groups  of  twenty  to  thirty  children  to  attend  the  district 
schools;  thereby  avoiding  that  segregation  from  their  fellows 
which  is  the  rule  in  large  institutions.  The  daily  life  of  these 
Homes  is  so  arranged  that  children  w’ho  are  in  special  need  of 
protection  and  guidance  receive  individual  love  and  care,  while 
all,  even  the  feeble  and  crippled,  are  equipped  for  future  useful¬ 
ness.  And  happily,  there  are  men  and  women  who,  whether  as 
teachers,  or  acting  as  parents  to  such  families,  are  proving  to 
this  generation  “  that  what  makes  or  mars  the  child  is  not 
heredity  but  environment  ”. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentaky 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Responsibilities  roll  up  in  formidable  clouds  on  the 

political  horizon :  first,  the  League  meeting  at  Geneva, 
then  the  Dominion  Conference,  and  behind  that,  India, 
urgent  and  menacing.  One  asks,  naturally,  what  is  the  British 
Government’s  stability;  and  also  how  far  does  that 
affect  the  main  issues.  A  much  trumpeted  by- 
election  in  Bromley,  one  of  the  suburban  consti¬ 
tuencies,  threw  no  clear  light  on  the  matter:  except  to  this 
extent.  In  a  safe  Tory  seat,  the  Liberal  and  Labour  votes  fell 
off  heavily,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  mid-holiday  time;  but  the 
Tory  margin  was  brought  down  to  a  mere  1,700  by  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  a  United  Empire  partisan,  who  polled  over  9,000,  having 
full  support  from  Lord  Rothermere  and  his  papers,  and  without 
any  corresponding  backing  from  Lord  Beaverbrook.  The  moral 
plainly  is  that  Lord  Rothermere,  if  he  can  find  enough  candi¬ 
dates  to  finance  themselves,  or  can  finance  them,  may  prevent 
Mr.  Baldwin  from  winning  the  General  Election,  which  the 
prophets,  including  Mr.  Baldwin,  lead  us  to  expect  before  spring. 
But  another  moral  is  that  these  leviathans  of  the  Press  move 
incalculably;  for  Mr.  Redfern,  the  United  Empire  candidate, 
makes  it  clear  that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  count  on  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  support,  which  he  did  not  get.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  were  sure  that  either  of  these  magnates,  or  both,  would 
play  a  wrecking  game  in  a  general  contest,  he  might  be  tempted 
to  join  in  overthrowing  the  Ministry  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
Liberal  strength;  but  he  is  very  unlikely  to  put  dependence  on 
this,  Still,  an  election  is  certain  before  long;  neither  Liberals 
nor  Tories  want  to  see  another  Labour  budget  next  spring; 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  this  September 
must  have  frightened  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  by  their 
extravagance.  Pensions  for  all  workers  at  sixty  is  only  one  part 
of  the  new  demands;  and  the  answer  to  the  objection  by  reason 
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of  its  cost  was  that  when  so  much  else  was  being  added,  another 
seventy  millions  was  neither  here  nor  there.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  resolution  has  no  correspondence  with  the  moderate 
tone  of  the  President’s  opening  address,  and  Mr.  Bevin’s 
original  resolution,  in  which  he  put  the  age  at  65,  is  more 
representative  of  what  the  leaders  mean.  But  voters  and  tax¬ 
payers  will  not  be  easily  reassured. 

Still,  April  is  far  off,  and  for  the  present  British  politicians 
are  waiting  for  a  lead,  to  a  degree  that  is  new  at  Westminster. 
Conservatives  are  explicitly  prepared  to  advocate  protection  for 
Empire  products  if  the  Dominions  Conference  can  give  them 
any  hope  of  reciprocity.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  after  debate 
endorsed  the  Report  of  its  Economic  Committee;  Mr.  Beard, 
the  President,  said  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  food-taxes. 
Only  the  Liberals  now  stand  definitely  committed  in  support 
of  the  traditional  “  system  of  free  ports  and  open  markets  on 
which  British  commerce  has  been  founded  now  for  many  years.” 
These  words  are  taken  from  a  Reply  to  the  Bankers’  resolution 
in  favour  of  tariffs,  which  has  been  issued  over  a  long  list  of 
names,  mostly  of  men  in  business,  but  headed  by  Lord  Grey  of 
Fallodon,  Sir  Walter  Runciman  and  the  leading  Liberal  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  old  school,  while  the  Liberal  Council  has  expressly 
declared  itself  in  the  same  sense.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  still  leaves 
this  subject  mostly  to  other  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  him 
opposing  food  taxes  if  both  Labour  and  the  Tories  agreed  to 
put  them  on :  yet  to  the  old  school  of  Liberals  this  would  seem 
the  ideal  chance  to  restore  their  party’s  fortunes,  as  the  champions 
of  Free  Trade. 


He  might,  however,  find  a  congenial  theme  in  the  probable 
consequences  of  any  hard  and  fast  commercial  bargain  struck 
with  the  Dominions.  In  Australia  Sir  Otto 


Aostralia’s 

Budget 

Troubles. 


Niemeyer  has  induced  Mr.  Scullin’s  Government 
to  pledge  itself  to  balance  the  budget,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  further  accommodation  from  the  Bank  of 


England.  The  first  reaction  of  Australia  to  counsel  which, 
however  friendly,  had  some  appearance  of  dictation,  was  felt 
when  an  irresponsible  politician  suggested  repudiation  of  the 
War  debt.  The  politician  was  summarily  repudiated.  But  there 
came  a  much  more  formidable  voice  from  Mr.  Hughes,  the  ex- 
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Premier,  who  declared  that  England  was  deliberately  seeking 
to  pin  Australia  down  to  remaining  a  mere  supplier  of  raw 
materials,  by  denying  her  all  help  to  develop  the  Dominions’ 
industrial  life.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  has  always  had 
the  talent  for  making  himself  heard,  and  it  was  the  kind  of 
speech  which  is  always  readily  believed,  because  so  few  people 
can  check  its  assertions;  and  anything  less  likely  to  cement  the 
Imperial  bond  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  as  well  we  should  be 
reminded  that  every  attempt  to  systematize  production  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  assigning  to  each  member  those  functions  for 
which  it  is  specially  fitted,  will  have  to  take  account  not  only  of 
real  interests  but  of  the  most  turbulent  and  suspicious  jealousies. 

Before  the  Dominions  Conferences  comes  the  League  meeting, 
and  last  year  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  had  at  least 
a  momentary  triumph  there.  This  year,  the 
The  United  chances  for  anyone  to  earn  laurels  look  un- 
Ewope°  hopeful.  In  Germany  there  has  now  been  a 
general  election  and  the  Ministers  who  will  re¬ 
present  Germany  at  Geneva  have  no  security  of  continuance. 
More,  the  election  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  raising  the 
question  of  Germany’s  eastern  frontier :  and  in  Poland,  probably 
as  a  counter  demonstration.  Marshal  Pilsudski  prepares  for  a 
rival  election  after  his  own  fashion :  that  is  to  say,  if  words 
can  kick,  he  kicks  the  existing  Parliament  out  of  doors.  And  in 
Poland  also  there  are  fierce  declarations  as  to  the  frontier. 
Under  these  auspices  the  League  will  discuss  M.  Briand’s 
proposal  for  a  federation  of  Europe.  Nobody  supposes  that 
anything  definitive  can  happen  at  this  meeting:  but  England 
could  not  take  up  a  clear  attitude  on  the  proposal  without  com¬ 
promising  the  prospects  of  the  Dominion  Conference.  For 
whether  Great  Britain  is  or  is  not  a  federate  part  of  Europe, 
the  Dominions  certainly  are  not.  However,  discussion  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  leading  to  a  perception  which  appears  as  an  obiter 
dictum  in  a  very  able  book  on  Spain  by  Professor  de  Madariaga. 
“  Every  war  in  Europe,”  he  says,  “  is  a  civil  war.”  That  is 
profoundly  true,  and  the  sayer  of  it,  who  served  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Secretariat  at  Geneva,  is  not  thinking  chiefly  about 
Europe’s  economic  relations.  There  is  a  real  European  comity 
of  ideas  which  the  ten-year  period  of  the  League’s  functioning 
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has  greatly  developed,  and  the  sum  of  those  ideas  means 
European  civilisation.  In  a  sense,  the  United  States  stands  out¬ 
side  this  order  by  a  considered  refusal  to  submit  to  be  part  of  a 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  Russia  demonstrates  its 
incompatibility  by  an  open  refusal  to  observe  the  conditions  of 
civilised  life.  No  conceivable  Federation  of  Europe  could 
include  a  State  which  takes  such  action  as  Russia  has  done  in 
regard  to  the  Lena  Goldfields  Corporation.  The  Russian 
Government  encouraged  this  company  to  undertake  vast  enter¬ 
prises,  and  then  after  a  period  rendered  its  work  impossible.  A 
tribunal  to  arbitrate,  if  such  a  position  arose,  had  been  agreed 
to  in  the  original  compact;  the  representatives,  including  the 
Russian  Government’s,  were  appointed,  but  before  the  Court 
sat  in  Berlin  the  Russian  representative  was  withdrawn.  The 
award,  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  due  to  the  Company  for  losses 
from  the  breach  of  obligations  cannot  be  enforced.  It  could  not 
be  enforced  against  any  great  European  power.  But  any  state 
within  the  European  comity  would  feel  a  moral  coercion  to  pay. 
Russia  having  adopted  a  code  which  excludes  such  feelings  puts 
herself  outside  Europe.  The  first  condition  to  make  federation 
possible  is  a  certain  measure  of  agreement  upon  moral  ideas; 
and  the  most  universal  of  them  is  the  honouring  of  a  bond. 
After  that  come  considerations  of  mutual  interest.  It  would 
probably  be  admitted  that  M.  Briand’s  project  would  never  have 
been  put  forward  but  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
chosen  to  isolate  itself  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Yet  after  all 
America  has  something  to  say  for  her  attitude.  She  has  shown 
the  example  of  a  federation  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to 
a  United  States  of  Europe,  and  has  shown  what  is  perhaps  the 
only  possible  pattern.  In  her  community  the  binding  idea  of 
justice  is  so  strongly  developed  that  her  supreme  Court  of 
Justice  which  must  decide  between  State  and  State,  or  between 
State  and  Commonwealth,  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees. 
Federation  is  possible  in  America  because  America  is  content  to 
dispense  with  sanctions,  and  to  believe  that  when  justice  is 
declared,  justice  will  be  done.  We  are  far  enough,  or  seem  far 
enough,  in  Europe,  from  that  simplicity  of  faith;  yet  it  looks 
more  and  more  as  if  only  on  this  basis  can  we  attain  to  an 
effective  court  of  the  nations  as  a  substitute  for  those  methods  of 
the  past,  which  the  present  has  made  too  dangerous. 
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Southern  America,  which  is  not  federated  nor  self-sufficient, 
seems  full  of  trouble.  First  Bolivia  violently  got  rid  of  its  ruler; 

then  tlie  same  happened  in  Peru,  and  these  are 
South  America  ordinary  happenings.  But  a  revolt  of  the  army 
in  evo  .  Argentine  leading  to  the  change 

of  President  is  more  serious  news,  and  Brazil,  another  power  of 
the  first  rank,  is  threatened  with  disorder.  These  things  may 
mean  no  more  than  an  unconstitutional  crisis;  but  there  is 
danger,  for  instance,  that  the  new  ruler  in  Peru  may  seek  to 
redress  those  “  mutilations  ”  to  which  his  country  was  forced 
to  submit  in  the  Tacua-Arica  region,  while  the  now  deposed 
President  was  in  power.  War  between  Peru  and  Chile,  both 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  would  weaken  the  League’s 
prestige.  On  the  other  hand,  if  through  the  League  war  is 
prevented,  prestige  will  accrue,  and  what  is  more,  the  case  will 
be  strengthened  for  an  effective  Federation  that  is  not  limited 
to  Europe. 


India  sends  no  good  news.  Yet  in  so  vast  a  country,  with  so 
large  a  part  of  the  people  violently  excited,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  has  been  so  little  violence  of  a  serious  kind. 
One  bomb  attack  was  made  on  Sir  Charles  Tegart,  Chief 
of  Police  in  Calcutta,  but  recoiled  on  the  attackers,  two  of  whom 
i  were  killed.  Another  murderous  waylaying,  this  time  with 
revolvers,  killed  a  police  officer  and  wounded  another  seriously. 
But  these  would  be  ordinary  items  of  news  in  Chicago.  The 
main  agitation  remains  non-violent  and  as  usual  the  boycott 
:  hurts  many  against  whom  it  was  not  designed.  Lord  Irwin, 
once  more  going  to  great  lengths  to  seek  peace,  allowed  two  of  the 
more  moderate  Indian  Nationalists  to  parley  with  the  imprisoned 
leaders,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  induced  to  call  off  the 

[campaign.  Naturally  enough,  the  imprisoned  men  only  re¬ 
iterated  their  demands,  in  a  rather  extended  form.  It  is  no 
loss  that  the  Congress  Party  will  not  be  represented  at  the  Con- 

[ference.  Probably  no  man  in  it  would  have  nerve  enough  to  go 
there  intending  to  put  his  name  to  any  conceivable  agreement. 
J  Certainly  all  members  of  the  party  will  believe  that  by'  main- 
P  taining  a  drastic  agitation  they  will  increase  the  probability  of 
large  concessions  to  their  demand.  But  if  a  measure  of  self- 
I  government  is  proposed  which  satisfies  those  Indians  who  take 
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part  in  the  discussion  and  shaping  of  a  scheme,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  whole  Congress  party  will  refuse  to  work  the  new 
institutions;  although  they  will  certainly  profess  their  intention 
to  use  them  as  stepping  stones  for  a  further  advance.  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  India  at  large  desires  to 
remain  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  that  the  separatists  are  a  small  minority.  If  that 
be  so,  it  should  be  possible  by  wisdom  to  achieve  this  end: 
indeed  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  fail.  But  the  first  condition 
of  going  about  this  is  to  recognise  that  the  purely  British  rule  of 
India  cannot  be  maintained  by  force  against  the  will  of  India — 
which  means  the  will  of  a  determined  minority  whom  the 
populace  at  large  inclines  to  support. 


The  French  Government  have  taken  the  noticeable  step  of 
deporting  Mr.  Hearst  on  the  ground  that  he  was  responsible 
“  for  the  theft  and  publication  of  a  secret  document 
^ance  and  relative  to  the  Franco-British  naval  pact.”  Mr. 

Hearst  in  a  communication  to  the  press  expressed 
a  view  that  this  proceeding  was  “  extremely  French.”  The 
objection  to  it,  if  objection  should  be  taken,  is  that  it  rather 
savours  of  America.  Maxim  Gorky,  in  his  way  not  less  famous 
than  Mr.  Hearst,  was  expelled  from  the  United  States  because 
he  was  living  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  not  married.  The 
American  people  had  no  doubt  a  right  to  express  their  moral 
indignation  at  this  omission  of  divorce  and  marriage,  and  to 
regard  Gorky’s  conduct  as  morally  reprehensible:  the  French 
were  at  least  equally  entitled  to  stigmatise  a  newspaper  magnate 
for  inducement  of  officials  to  betray  their  trust.  It  is  only  a 
question  whether  a  nation  can,  without  incurring  some  ridicule, 
use  such  impressive  means  for  condemning  what  is  exceptionable 
but  no  way  exceptional.  There  is,  however,  this  difference. 
America  picked  its  quarrel  with  a  poor  man  and  risked  only 
the  hostility  of  artists  and  men  of  letters:  the  French,  to  do 
them  justice,  struck  at  the  controller  of  a  very  powerful  organi¬ 
sation,  treated  a  millionaire  as  if  he  were  a  common  unprivileged 
offender,  and  disregarded  the  possible  damage  to  their  important 
tourist  trade.  It  really  is  a  relief  to  see  someone  refuse  to  crawl 
before  the  dollar  in  one  of  its  least  admirable  embodiments. 
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At  the  same  time,  France  can  find  other,  better  and  much 
more  characteristic  revenges.  That  delightful  artist  M.  Maurice 
Chevalier  has  passed  (for  a  while  only,  let  us  hope) 
Two  New  into  the  service  of  the  film,  and  begins  to  imbue 
American  productions  with  a  spirit  that  has  not  the 
native  simplicity  of  Los  Angeles.  The  latest  of  these  things, 
“  The  Big  Pond  ”,  has  a  sting  lurking  under  all  the  gay  charm. 
An  American  captain  of  industry  (the  king  of  chewing  gum) 
has  a  daughter  who  falls  in  love  at  Venice  with  her  courier,  a 
well-bred  young  Frenchman,  reduced  since  the  war  to  this  trade 
for  a  living.  The  indignant  father  agrees  that  Pierre  shall  have 
his  chance  to  make  good  ‘‘  across  the  Big  Pond,”  as  a  “  live 
man  ”  in  the  great  chewing  gum  industry.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  laid  down  to  be  the  minimum  for  matrimony. 
High-minded  Americans  do  their  utmost  to  best  the  young 
Frenchman,  but  it  does  not  suit  M.  Chevalier’s  genius  that  the 
laugh  shall  ever  be  against  his  action.  He  wins,  by  a  simple 
inspiration.  Prohibition  leads  to  regrettable  breaches  of  the  law : 
therefore,  put  your  liquor  into  the  chewing-gum,  and  make  the 
world  at  once  law-abiding  and  happy.  So  the  adventurer 
“  makes  good  ”,  and  bluffs  his  lady’s  father  into  granting  the 
salary  necessary  for  wedded  bliss — under  the  threat  that  other¬ 
wise  he  will  take  elsewhere  his  song  in  praise  of  chewing-gum, 
of  which  a  million  free  copies  are  to  be  distributed. 

I’he  whole  film  is  anti-dollar  propaganda  launched  through  a 
huge  dollar-earning  syndicate;  and  it  would  be  really  much  more 
logical  for  the  United  States  to  deport  M.  Chevalier  than  for 
France  to  deport  Mr.  Hearst.  But  censorship,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  never  logical  or  even  commonsensical.  If  it  were,  the 
public  would  never  have  seen  a  film  which  was  produced  along 
with  the  ”  Big  Pond  ”,  representing  farcical  scenes  in  British 
Indian  life.  The  climax  of  the  farce  passes  in  a  temple,  with  a 
private  soldier  masquerading  as  the  god  and  ordering  the  priests 
about.  Mr.  Kipling  long  ago  when  he  was  young  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  wrote  a  story  which  probably  suggested  this  compilation. 
I  doubt  whether  any  Indian,  however  he  may  have  felt  its 
riotous  verve,  can  have  ever  enjoyed  Mr.  Kipling’s  Incarnation 
of  Krishna  Muhaney;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  Indian, 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan  will  see  this  very  silly  piece  of  clowning 
on  the  screen  without  a  raging  sense  of  insult.  What  one  keeps 
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a  film-censor  for,  if  such  things  are  passed  at  such  a  time,  is  not 
plain  to  this  onlooker. 

A  few  things  have  happened  notable  for  their  picturesqueness. 
One  was  the  clean  flight  from  Paris  to  New  York  accomplished 
by  Captain  Costes  and  another  aviator.  Prepara- 
The  Atlantic  been  made  quietly  and  thoroughly;  when 

the  conditions  were  pronounced  favourable  the 
pilot  took  his  chance  without  preliminary  trumpeting,  and  main¬ 
taining  a  speed  of  nearly  no  miles  an  hour  for  the  4,000  miles 
landed  triutpphantly.  Thus  for  the  first  time  the  feat  has  been 
accomplished  against  the  prevailing  winds.  But  in  how  many 
days  in  the  year  it  will  be  possible,  not  even  the  experts  could  as 
yet  tell  us.  Still,  for  that  period  of  two  days  Captain  Costes  was 
master  of  his  element,  doing  exactly  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

Not  less  interest  was  raised  by  the  discovery  on  White  Island, 
far  in  the  Arctic,  of  the  victims  who  perished  in  an  early  adven¬ 
ture  by  air.  Dr.  Gunnar  Horn,  exploring  in  the  Bratvaag,  came 
by  chance  on  what  was  left  of  the  Swedish  balloonist  Andree 
and  his  companions,  who  set  out,  a  generation  ago,  from  Spitz- 
bergen  and  were  no  more  heard  of  till  last  month.  Only  two 
bodies  were  found,  but  Dr.  Stubbendorf  in  the  companion  vessel 
Ubjorn  came  on  a  third  body,  that  of  Frankel.  It  is  yet  uncertain 
how  these  men  who  somehow  reached  firm  land  after  a  descent 
on  floating  ice  some  200  miles  away  actually  came  by  their  death. 
They  were  clearly  not  short  of  food,  as  unused  stores  lay  about 
them,  and  plentiful  remains  of  birds  and  beasts  which  they  had 
killed.  The  diaries,  discovered  but  as  yet  undeciphered,  may 
give  the  secret. 

Very  different  from  these  proofs,  tragic  and  exultant,  of 
modern  daring  has  been  the  evacuation  of  an  island  inhabited 
by  Gaelic-speaking  Scots  through  untold  centuries.  That  way 
of  life  which  existed  on  St.  Kilda’s,  outside  modern  civilisation 
yet  within  hail  of  it,  had  come  to  seem  insupportable,  and  the 
folk,  seventy  or  eighty  in  all,  with  their  ten  poor  cows  and  their 
poor  possessions,  chose  rather  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  a  body 
than  to  go  on.  The  place  lay  too  far  out  and  too  ill-provided 
with  the  harbourage  to  earn  money  as  a  fishing  station,  even  of 
the  rudimentary  kind  which  one  finds  along  the  West  Coast 
of  Ireland  from  Tory  to  the  Blaskets.  Those  islanders,  however 
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primitive  their  existence  (and  they  still  ground  corn  in  querns  on 
Inishmurray  within  the  past  fifty  years),  were  at  least  in  easy 
reach  of  land  during  ordinary  weather.  But  St.  Kilda,  visited 
at  most  once  in  three  months  by  a  vessel  for  the  mainland,  must 
have  seemed  a  prison  to  its  inhabitants — once  any  of  them  had 
conceived  the  desire  to  get  away.  Yet  how  long  the  struggle 
must  have  been  before  they  decided  can  easily  be  guessed  by 
whoever  knows  the  conservatism  of  such  folk. 


Such  conservatism  as  one  finds  on  Aran  to-day,  or  as  must 
have  been  on  St.  Kilda’s,  is  a  preservation  of  custom  grown  out 
of  the  soil  and  the  air,  as  part  of  nature.  The  con- 
Sldellghts  servatism  of  civilisation  is  apt  to  be  concerned  with 
Vlctori^**  precedents  like  the  surviving  buttons  (when  they  still 
survive)  on  a  man’s  coat  where  once  the  sword  belt 
was  carried.  Greatest  of  all  conservatives  in  that  sense  was  Queen 
Victoria.  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby’s  Sidelights  on  Queen  Victoria 
begins  by  showing  it  in  matters  which  did  not  matter,  episodes 
amusing  and  amazing;  first  of  all  the  great  controversy  as  to 
whether,  if  the  Royal  yacht  were  present  at  manoeuvres,  the 
evening  and  the  morning  gun  should  be  fired  from  the  yacht 
or  from  the  fleet-commander’s  flagship.  In  August,  1872,  the 
captain  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  being  also  a  German  noble. 
Prince  Leningen,  startled  the  Admiral  commanding  and  the 
First  Sea  Lord  by  firing  the  gun.  The  First  Sea  Lord,  then  on 
the  Royal  Yacht,  explicitly  told  the  Prince  not  to  do  it  again; 
but  next  morning  the  Prince  did  it,  in  defiance  of  orders;  there 
were  two  guns  simultaneously.  The  First  Lord,  Mr.  Goschen, 
was  appealed  to;  so  was  the  Queen;  and  the  affair  went  to  the 
Cabinet.  But  the  Queen  won.  Her  last  word  was: 

“  The  Queen  has  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  proper  respon¬ 
sibility  which  should  rest  on  an  admiral,  but  trusts  Mr.  Goschen 
will  feel  that  at  no  time  can  the  Queen  place  herself  under  the 
order  of  an  admiral  or  the  Board  of  Admiralty.” 

So  in  the  following  spring  an  order  was  issued  that  whenever 
the  Queen  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht 
with  Standard  flying  two  guns  should  be  fired,  time  being  taken 
from  that  fired  from  the  Royal  Yacht. 

The  “  Pony  Row  ”  at  Balmoral  belongs  to  the  chronicles  of 
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small  beer,  but  heightens  one’s  impression  that  Queen  Victoria 
was  not  a  specially  considerate  hostess  (and  this  is  borne  out  by 
other  things  in  the  book,  especially  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
denunciation  of  the  “  hole  ”  allotted  to  the  Minister  in  atten¬ 
dance).  For  the  measure  of  the  Queen’s  masterfulness  one  has 
to  turn  to  the  record  of  her  dealings  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  There 
is  quite  a  long  detail  of  the  sparring  for  position  between  him 
and  Disraeli,  when  Gladstone’s  Irish  University  Bill  was  beaten 
and  Disraeli  refused  to  take  office  without  a  dissolution.  At 
this  period,  1873,  the  Queen  was  impartial,  in  the  sense  that  she 
disliked  Gladstone  and  had  not  learnt  to  trust  Disraeli.  One 
result  of  the  episode  may  have  been  to  remove  from  her  all  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  brilliant  Jew  was  unduly  eager  for  office;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  in  Disraeli’s  mind.  But  later,  when  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  enjoyed  six  years  of  confidential  access  to  his  sovereign, 
and  not  wasted  a  day  of  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  came  back 
to  favour,  with  the  Queen  almost  openly  against  him.  The 
first  fight  was  over  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  Lord  Harrington  was  the  sinner  for  he  wanted  to 
prepare  to  withdraw  from  Kandahar  and  did  not  tell  the  Queen 
his  intention.  “  I  asked  why,”  says  the  diary  of  General 
Ponsonby,  which  his  son  here  draws  upon,  “  as  he  knew  that 
she  had  strong  feelings.  He  confided  to  me  that  this  was 
precisely  the  reason  he  had  not  written  and  his  characteristic 
dilatoriness  delayed  the  framing  of  this  paragraph  in  the  Speech; 
so  that  it  was  presented  to  the  Queen  at  Osborne  by  Lord 
Spencer  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  eleventh  hour.  She 
refused  to  approve  it,  and  did  not,  until  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
assured  her  that  in  spite  of  the  words,  Kandahar  could  still  be 
held,  “  should  circumstances  arise  rendering  retention  desirable 
Hartington  wrote  an  apology  for  failure  to  keep  her  informed, 
and  being  always  persona  grata,  was  forgiven.  But  the  Queen’s 
victory  was  so  notable  that  she  sought  to  reassure  herself  that  in 
gaining  it  she  had  risked  something;  and  she  wrote  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  for  his  views.  Naturally,  he  conveyed  to  her  that 
her  action  had  been  admirably  inspired ;  yet  he  guarded  himself, 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  against  the  implication  that  she  could 
in  the  last  resort  refuse  to  approve  in  Council  the  Speech  sub¬ 
mitted  by  her  Ministers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  “  The  Size  and  Price 
of  Books.”  Mr.  Swinnerton,  the  author,  wants  to  refute  the  common 
suggestion  that  books  are  too  dear  considering  the  fact  that  production 
expenses  have  enormously  increased  with  their  attending  distributing  and 
attending  costs,  while  there  has  been  no  proportionate  increase  in  the  price 
of  books  since  1914.  But  this  statement  suggests  a  lack  of  energy  and 
organization  in  tapping  new  and  hitherto  unexplored,  but  nevertheless  vast 
literary  markets.  Has  any  English  publishing  house  ever  carried  out  any 
sustained  large-scale  literary  campaign  on  behalf  of  anything  whatever 
outside  England?  The  economic  aspect  of  the  circulation  of  English 
books  outside  England,  should  be  seriously  considered  by  English  publishers. 

The  works  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Bernard  Shaw  and  Galsworthy  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  popular  here  with  the  literate  public  in  general  and  students  of 
the  Universities  in  particular.  At  a  local  lending  library.  Wells’  Outline  of 
History  is  always  booked  for  two  or  three  months  in  advance  even  now, 
and  while  awaiting  their  turn,  the  members  will  not  take  out  any  other 
book  because  in  so  doing  they  might  be  prejudicing  their  claim  to  the  “  Out¬ 
line.”  It  is  the  same  case  with  almost  every  work  of  Shaw.  Some  of  the 
Continental  authors — in  English  translations  of  course — have  an  enormously 
large  number  of  readers.  Among  these  the  names  of  Knut  Hamsun,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  Anatole  France,  Tolstoy,  Turgeniev,  Tchekov,  Andryer  and 
Gorky  may  be  mentioned.  The  popularity  of  Rommain  Rolland  and  of 
Johan  Bojer — the  Scandinavian  novelist — is  phenomenal  with  every  section 
of  the  literary  populace  of  India. 

But  the  readers  of  these  in  India,  to  their  infinite  regret,  in  most  cases 
cannot  become  buyers  and  often  have  to  be  contented  with  simply  reading 
them  from  library  copies — soiled  and  dirty  with  too  much  use.  Now 
India  is  a  poor  country  and  poverty  is  her  chief  characteristic — much  more 
than  her  supposed  oriental  picturesqueness.  Naturally  most  new  English 
books  seem  too  dear  to  us.  The  proof  that  new  English  books  are  too 
expensive  for  India  is  the  simple  fact  that  of  the  average  book  India, 
despite  its  myriads  in  search  of  European  scientific  and  cultural  thought — 
and  that  naturally  through  English — buys  only  half  of  the  quantity  taken 
by  Canada  and  South  Africa  each,  and  one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  taken 
by  Australia.  There  are  however  some  very  admirable  organisations  for 
the  cheap  production  of  non-copyright  English  btxiks,  e.g.  in  the  Every¬ 
man’s  Library  and  in  the  World’s  Classics  scries.  But  an  organisation  is 
needed  which  would  study  Empire  requirements  and  recommend  certain 
books  or  books  by  certain  authors,  to  be  published  especially  cheap  for  the 
Indian  market  simultaneously  with  their  appearance  in  England.  As  it  is, 
only  the  works  of  well-known  authors  can  be  published  and  no  experiment 
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be  made  with  the  works  of  new  authors.  But  that  itself  will  be  a  distinct 
gain  to  men  with  very  limited  means.  Some  books  are  published  cheaper 
than  the  original  price,  but  a  considerable  time  after  their  first  appearance 
in  England.  By  then  their  authors  have  already  two  or  more  new  books  to 
their  credit,  lessening  considerably  the  contemporary  interest  in  their  former 
works.  How  is  it  that  in  Germany  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the 
more  popular  English  and  American  authors,  in  the  original  language, 
simultaneously  with  their  appearance  at  home  at  about  one-third  or  quarter 
the  original  price,  has  been  a  commercial  possibility.  Mr.  Swinnerton 
would  not  let  us  believe,  I  think,  that  the  English  reading  public  on  the 
continent  is  greater  than  in  England  herself,  with  her  colonies  and  depen¬ 
dencies.  How  can  continental  publishers  afford  to  publish  English  bwks 
so  cheaply  and  still  make  a  profit.? 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Birendranath  Gupta. 

157/1,  Upper  Circular  Road,  Calcutta. 
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A  VICTORIANS'  MEMORIES 

by  Arthur  Waugh 


\S  WE  WERE.  A  Victorian  Peep-show. 

By  E.  F.  Benson.  Longman.  i8j.  net. 

VICTORIANISM  and  Victorian  ideals  have 
passed  through  the  cloudy  period  of  de¬ 
preciation,  and  are  now  coming  out  into  the 
sunlight  on  the  other  side.  This  delicious 
and  highly  characteristic  volume  of  remin¬ 
iscence  and  wise  estimate  is  a  notable  mile¬ 
stone  by  the  way.  Not  that  it  stands  for 
eulogy  and  apology  altogether;  far  from  it. 
Mr.  Benson’s  sense  of  humour  is  far  too 
alert  to  miss  the  chance  of  smiling  at  some 
of  the  absurdities  in  which  our  parents,  and 
indeed  we  ourselves,  indulged  in  those  days 
of  discipline  and  restraint,  when  the  pace 
ivas  regulated  by  the  example  of  Windsor, 
and  the  family  arm-chair  had  become  the 
throne  of  authority  in  every  well-ordered 
home  in  the  country.  But  the  laugh  that 
laughs  at  what  we  have  loved  is  always  a 
kindly  one;  and,  when  all  the  amusing 
stories  are  told,  there  does  most  certainly 
emerge  from  Mr.  Benson’s  broad-minded 
survey  of  Victorian  scKiety  a  stimulating 
sense  of  self-restraint,  self-respect,  and  quiet 
dignity,  as  of  a  race  that  chose  to  keep  its 
own  counsel,  bear  its  own  burdens,  and 
make  the  best  of  the  beaten  path  of  duty, 
wherever  it  might  lead.  The  youngest  and 
most  contemptuous  of  the  “  moderns  ” 
could  hardly  read  this  honest  and  honour¬ 
able  record  without  feeling  some  access  of 
respect  for  the  ideals  of  its  generation.  It 
may  have  been  an  age,  as  Mr.  Benson 
describes  it,  of  “  secure  prosperity  ”;  but  the 
prosperity  was  secured  by  chains  to  the 
rocks  of  character  and  conduct,  and  those 
chains  held  fast,  in  the  teeth  of  many  storms. 

As  We  Were  is  the  panorama  of  a  period 
many-sided  and  many  coloured.  Inevitably, 
*  its  final  impression  is  built  up  of  anecdotes 
and  gossip,  and  here  and  there  an  old, 
I  familiar  tale  lifts  a  rather  hoary  head.  It 
is  perhaps  a  little  late  in  the  day,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  to  repeat  the  time-stained  story  of 
Tennyson  and  the  creaking  braces;  and,  if 


it  was  really  necessary  to  exhume  from  the 
musty  files  of  The  Athenaeum  Robert 
Browning’s  unhappy  and  intemperate 
sonnet  to  FitzGerald,  the  situation  might 
be  better  judged  in  the  light  of  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  provocation.  Unless 
my  memory  utterly  betrays  me,  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  did  not  write  “  Thank  God 
Mrs.  Browning  is  dead,  we  shall 
have  no  more  Aurora  Leighs  ”;  but 
“  So  Mrs.  Browning  is  dead;  no  more 
Aurora  Leighs,  thank  God  1”  which  is  a 
very  different  matter,  both  of  taste  and  senti¬ 
ment.  Still,  these  are  trifles;  it  is  more  to 
the  point  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  incident  recorded,  or  a  person 
mentioned,  in  all  these  closely-packed  pages, 
without  Mr.  Benson  adding  something  sub¬ 
stantial  and  illuminating  from  the  stores  of 
his  personal  knowledge.  And,  as  the 
reminiscences  group  themselves  into  a 
pattern,  the  artist’s  skill  becomes  more  and 
more  insistently  apparent.  The  whole 
essence  of  Victorianism  is  here,  and  it 
thoroughly  justifies  its  celebration. 

We  start  with  the  royal  family,  and  with 
Prince  Albert’s  interest  in  Wellington 
College,  of  which  the  author’s  father,  the 
future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  headmaster,  when  he  was 
under  thirty,  and  his  bride  no  more  than 
eighteen.  Prince  Albert  was  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  body,  and  interested 
himself  in  every  detail  of  the  constitution. 
He  hoped  that  the  headmaster  would  adopt 
some  of  the  customs  of  German  academies, 
but  the  headmaster  was  much  too  wise  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort;  and,  though  the  boys 
were  at  first  dressed  in  a  uniform,  that  Teu¬ 
tonic  fashion  was  soon  dropped  when  Lord 
Derby,  coming  down  to  Speech-Day,  pre¬ 
sented  the  outward  half  of  his  return  ticket 
to  a  boy  who  was  meeting  his  parents  at  the 
railway-station  1  The  school  was  only  two 
years  old  when  the  Prince  Consort  died, 
but  Queen  Victoria  continued  his  interest  in 
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the  place,  and  so  began  a  friendship  which 
lasted  for  life,  and  now  enables  the  head¬ 
master’s  son  to  give  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  intimate  and  revealing  as  any 
that  is  ever  likely  to  see  the  light  of  print. 

Both  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria 
arc  generously,  but  critically  portrayed. 
The  Prince  is  given  credit  for  a  “  sound 
wisdom,”  which  is  not  always  attributed  to 
him  by  historians;  while  the  Queen  stands 
out  as  “  a  woman  of  peerless  commonsense, 
which  amounted  to  genius.”  But  she  had 
no  imagination,  and  her  conduct  was 
hampered  by  the  demands  of  a  dual  per¬ 
sonality,  one  entity  of  which  was  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  “  supreme  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  her 
realm,”  while  the  other  “  was  that  of  a  very 
shrewd  bourgeoise,”  whose  tastes  were  so 
limited  that  she  was  able  to  see  at  once  what 
the  middle  class  would  feel,  because  it  was 
precisely  what  she  felt  herself.  She  was  a 
firm  believer  in  classes;  but  she  knew  of 
only  three;  first  came  the  monarchy,  then 
came  the  upper  and  landed  class  which 
directly  buttressed  the  throne,  thirdly  there 
was  the  great  middle  class  which  she  saw 
was  becoming  the  governing  power.  But 
of  the  great  surging  mass  below,  she  knew 
nothing,  and  cared  to  know  nothing;  and 
that  rather  wilful  ignorance  was  the 
measure  of  her  limitation. 

Of  the  three  classes  which  she  recognised 
Mr.  Benson  gives  so  multi-coloured  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  no  brief  review  can  hope  to  do 
justice  to  its  vitality.  There  is  a  group  of 
noble  dames — the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Lady  Londonderry,  Lady  de  Grey,  setting 
the  standards  and  guarding  the  portals  of 
society  with  an  unquestioned  authority 
which  to-day  is  inconceivable.  There  is  an 
absurd  company  of  Life  Fellows  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  slowly  decaying  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dust  and  cold  mutton-fat.  There  is  the 
Victorian  Academy,  with  Leighton  as  its 
splendid  figure-head,  selling  for  thousands 
of  pounds  pictures  which  to-day  would 
hardly  fetch  as  many  shillings.  There  is 
the  ugly  scandal  of  Tranby  Croft,  and  the 
almost  uglier  debacle  of  Tite  Street,  both  of 


them  revealed  under  new  lights  from  the 
lamp  of  Mr.  Benson’s  private  information. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  literary  world  of 
the  time,  with  Browning  surrounded  by 
ecstatic  damsels;  Edmund  Gosse  reciting  an 
incredible  poem,  attributed  to  his  wife’s 
housemaid;  Henry  James  confiding  that 
T he  T urn  of  the  Screw  was  really  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Archibishop  himself;  and  Swin-  i 
burne,  stark  naked  with  his  red  hair  all  ' 
afloat,  chasing  Watts  Dunton  out  of  the  | 
house,  when  that  faithful  friend  paid  his  J 
first  visit,  bearing  a  hopeful  letter  of  intro-  U 
duction.  I 

So  they  pass  before  the  camera  of  remem-  1 1 
brance  —  princes,  prelates,  “  grandcs  H 
dames,”  statesmen,  painters,  poets,  adven-  1 
turers,  and  rascals.  The  essence  of  a  van-  j 
ished  world  is  here,  and  of  an  “  old  order  of 
secure  prosperity  ”  (in  the  author’s  own  tcl-  ! 
ling  phrase)  now  ”  smouldered  into  ash,  and  ‘ 
England  will  know  it  no  more.”  i 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MAARTEN  MAAR-  I 
TENS.  Edited  by  His  Daughter.  I 
Constable.  22s.  (id.  net.  j 

When  Greece  and  Turkey  went  to  war  in 
1897  Maartens  wrote :  “  Oh,  my  God,  my  i 
God,  how  can  one  speak  of  anything  else? 
...  I  shan’t  write  any  more  till  the  war  is  ; 
over.”  Of  the  Beer  War,  three  years  later :  ^ 

“  It  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
my  whole  life.”  Maartens,  indeed,  was 
a  man  of  sorrows.  His  wife’s  long  illness  ^ 
tied  him  to  a  kind  of  patriarchal  exile  on 
his  Dutch  estate  or  dragged  him — he  was  I 
a  bad,  inobservant  traveller — on  a  round  oi  i 
spas  and  convalescent  homes.  His  country¬ 
men  resented  his  writing  about  them  in 
English.  The  European  renown  of  Maar-  _j 
tens  brought  no  comfort  to  Joost  van  der  I 
Poorlen  Schwartz;  and  he  had  no  need  of 
royalties.  “  M.  M.  isn’t  myself,”  he  pro¬ 
tests,  “  not  my  living,  dying  self,  one  bit.  ■ 
And  again :  “  Only  during  a  couple  of  I 
weeks  in  the  course  of  all  these  long  years  ■ 

(Continued  on  page  SCO).  I| 
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THE  UNION  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 


by  W.  Alison  Phillips 


I  great  BRITAIN  AND  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  1813-1815. 
A  Study  in  British  Foreign  Policy.  By 
G.  J.  Renier.  George  Allen  and 
Unwin.  i8r.  net. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  rulers  of  England  to  prevent 
the  Low  Countries  from  falling  under  the 
domination  of  any  great  continental  Power. 
The  main  reason  for  this,  as  Mr.  Renier 
n  points  out,  has  been  throughout  the  con- 
y  sciousness  of  the  danger  of  a  successful  in- 
I  vasion  were  such  a  Power  to  command  the 
sea-ports  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
low-lying  east  coast  of  England.  It  was 
this  that  inspired  British  counsels  in  1813- 
1815,  which  issued  in  the  union  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Netherlands;  in 
1830-1831,  when  the  firm  attitude  of  Palmer¬ 
ston  prev'ented  France  from  maintaining 
her  foothold  in  separated  Belgium;  in  1914, 
when  the  British  Government  made  it  clear 
that  a  German  occupation  of  the  Flemish 
coast  would  never  be  tolerated;  and  again, 
in  1919,  when  the  annexation  of  Dutch 
taritory  to  Belgium  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  unduly  strengthen 
the  influence  of  France  in  the  Netherlands. 
As  Mr.  Renier  rightly  says,  it  is  a  principle 
which,  so  far  as  can  he  foreseen,  British 
statesmen  must  necessarily  continue  to 
follow. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Renier  gives 
a  careful  study  in  considerable  detail  of  the 
,  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  establish- 
j  ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
^  lands,  and  of  the  conditions  by  which  the 
outcome  of  these  negotiations  was  deter¬ 
mined.  Very  interesting  is  his  account  of 
the  popular  movement  in  Holland  in  1813, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Gijsbrccht  van 
Hagendorp,  which  helped  British  diplom¬ 
acy  to  defeat  any  plans  for  a  dismember- 
,  ment  or  absorption  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
J  lands  by  laying  stress  on  “  the  glorious  and 


successful  effort  of  the  people  of  that 
country  to  assert  its  independence.”  The 
question  was,  how  to  guarantee  this  inde¬ 
pendence  now  that  Austria  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Southern  Netherlands.  For  a 
while  Castlereagh  considered  the  idea  of 
handing  these  over  to  Prussia;  but  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  threat  of  Prussian  militar¬ 
ism,  and  in  the  end  the  better  way  seemed 
to  be  to  unite  them  with  Holland,  so  as  to 
form  a  State  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
renewed  attempt  of  the  French  to  conquer 
them. 

Mr.  Renier  thinks  this  solution  reason¬ 
able,  in  view  of  the  historical  unity  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  this  it  is  possible  to  agree 
with  him;  but  hardly  with  his  statement 
that  King  William  I  was  “  the  adequate 
and  fitting  expression  of  this  unity.”  The 
character  of  this  monarch,  as  painted  in 
these  pages,  scarcely  warrants  this  estimate; 
for  he  took  Napoleon  for  his  model,  was 
exceedingly  pig-headed  and  conspicuously 
lacking  in  those  qualities  of  tact  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  imagination  which,  above  all,  the 
situation  demanded.  There  were  those  in 
Holland  who  wanted  to  pass  him  over  in 
favour  of  his  son,  afterwards  William  II, 
and  had  it  been  possible  to  do  this,  the 
revolt  of  the  Belgians  in  1830  might  perhaps 
have  been  avoided. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Renier  goes  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  marriage  arranged 
between  this  Prince  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Great  Britain,  a  marriage 
broken  off,  when  all  had  been  arranged,  by 
the  “  caprice  ”  of  the  Princess.  In  this  he 
differs  from  the  Princess’s  biographer. 
Lady  Rose  Weigall,  of  whose  portrait  of 
Charlotte  he  says  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  one  less  faithful. 

Mr.  Renier’s  well  written  and  scholarly 
book,  which  is  elaborately  documented, 
will  appeal  rather  to  students  of  history 
than  to  the  general  reader.  But  there  is 
much  in  it  that  is  humanly  interesting. 
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has  M.  M.  in  any  successful  sense  been  I. 
.  .  .  The  Dutch  hate  me.  .  Else¬ 
where  he  lets  fall  that  he  hates  the  whole 
human  race.  “  And  I  hate  book-writing 
most  of  all.  Why,  of  all  people,  was  I 
cursed  to  do  it?” 

The  mood,  of  course,  is  familiar  to  all 
novelists,  but  in  Maartens  it  was  more  than 
a  mood.  It  was  part  of  the  diffidence  and 
the  dread  of  his  too  keen  reactions  to  life 
that  are  the  note  of  these  letters.  What 
business  had  a  Dutch  country  gentleman 
with  a  small  but  ancient  casde  of  his  own 
to  grow  into  an  English  novelist?  The 
puzzle  is  always  with  him.  It  is  not 
solved  in  these  letters,  but  they  build  up  a 
touching  picture  of  this  uneasy  double  life 
of  a  man  of  genius.  Maartens  had  few 
correspondents.  Most  of  the  letters  were 
written  to  Edmund  Gosse,  to  Mrs.  Gosse 
(who  came  nearest  to  breaking  down  his 
reserve),  to  Barrie  and  to  Robertson  Nicoll. 
Too  often  he  is  angling  for  a  reply — for 
anything  that  will  bring  a  breath  of  the 
world  of  letters  to  his  stiff  gardens  at 
Doom.  He  belonged  to  two  worlds  and 
was  homesick  for  both.  When  he  writes 
of  Doom  he  writes  timidly,  lest  these  high 
literary  personages  should  be  bored  with 
the  affairs  of  a  Dutch  farmer. 

Diffidence  makes  a  bad  correspondent. 
The  best  letters,  in  English,  are  salted  with 
a  touch  of  friendly  swagger  that  would  have 
horrified  Maartens  if  his  own  pen  had  per¬ 
petrated  it.  Yet  the  same  pen,  writing 
for  publication,  could  sparkle  unreproved, 
as  when  it  wrote  of  Swinburne  exhibiting 
his  Aldines  and  “  bobbing  all  the  time  like 
a  cork  on  the  sea  of  his  own  enthusiasm.” 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in  a  preface,  ex¬ 
plores  the  reasons  for  our  present  neglect 
of  Maartens  and  hopes  that  this  volume  will 
dispel  the  shadow.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not, 
but  those  who  love  Maartens  already  will 
welcome  it.  For  the  novels  do  not  in  the 
least  reveal,  as  this  book  does,  the  shy, 
tender-hearted  and  courteous  Dutch  squire 
who,  to  his  own  bewilderment,  wrote  them. 

E.  Brett  Young. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  KELLY,  by 

S.  M.  Ellis.  Gollancz.  2^.  net. 

Michael  Kelly's  career  was  in  itself  suffici¬ 
ently  remarkable;  but  his  memoirs  though 
for  the  most  part  written  by  Theodore 
Hook,  are  full  of  gusto.  He  not  only 
acted  in  the  first  performance  of  Figaro 
but  converted  Mozart  to  his  own  rendering 
of  his  role.  His  two  heroes  at  the  end  of 
his  life  were  Shelley  and  George  IV',  the 
latter  of  whom  endowed  him  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  pardy  due  to  a  friendship  based  on  a 
common  affection  for  the  same  mistress. 

This  career  of  an  obscure  Dublin  lad, 
starting  his  career  on  the  stage  at  15,  shows 
that  even  in  the  i8th  century  there  was 
equality  of  opportunity  for  the  artist  and 
probably  a  better  chance  for  the  good  artist. 
In  that  period  the  system  of  patronage 
under  a  really  accomplished  aristocracy  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  whole  better  results  than  the 
present  regime  or  democracy  in  art  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Puritanical  nonen¬ 
tities  who  control  modern  demagogues. 
The  pr<x»f  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
as  anyone  can  show  by  comparing  the 
popular  music  of  the  20th  century  with 
that  of  the  i8th. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  complete 
absence  of  class  consciousness  as  between 
the  noble  patron  and  the  artist.  The  real 
enmity  was  between  the  manual  labourer 
and  his  superiors,  and  was  to  become  even 
more  bitter  as  the  industrial  revolution 
produced  a  proletariat  made  bestial  by  in¬ 
humanity. 

The  illustrations  are  quite  excellent — 
especially  of  buildings  and -of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  King  George  III  when 
Kelly  was  actually  on  the  stage.  Above 
all,  however,  the  reader  must  be  grateful 
to  the  amazing  erudition  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Ellis,  without  which  such  a  biography 
would  lose  half  its  charm,  and  if  Mr.  Ellis 
does  not  shrink  from  relating  to  some 
rather  scabrous  details  about  Sheridan  and 
others  he  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  ob¬ 
scurer  persons  where  it  is  due. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  WHIGS 

by  J.  H.  Harlet 


lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  a  study  in  civil 

and  religious  Liberty,  by  A.  Wyatt  Tilby. 

Cassell  and  Co.  I5f. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  a  small  man  in 
several  senses.  If  it  be  too  contemptuous 
to  dismiss  him  with  Carlyle  as  the  “  ninth 
part  of  a  tailor,”  it  is  certainly  flattering 
him  with  Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby  to  put  him  into 
competition  with  Burke  and  Gladstone,  or 
even  to  judge  his  literary  devices  with  those 
of  Newman.  Nor  was  it  even  necessary 
to  mention  the  Whig  statesman’s  execrable 
drama  of  “  Don  Carlos  ”  in  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  a  “  study  in  civil  and  religi¬ 
ous  Liberty.” 

Indeed,  therein  lies  one  of  the  primary 
weaknesses  of  this  somewhat  ponderous 
book.  Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby  is  a  competent 
ind  laborious  literary  craftsman  but  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  would 
like  to  write  an  orthodox  life  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  or,  instead,  to  pen  a  monograph  on 
the  forgotten  Victorian  statesman  in  the 
light  of  the  more  developed  movements  of 
a  later  period.  Mr.  Tilby  is  unable  al¬ 
together  to  resist  the  lures  of  the  orthodox 
biographic  mind  and,  as  the  materials  for 
1  compilation  are  in  the  case  of  Lord  John 
Russell  very  voluminous,  he  was  bound, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  considerable  volume. 

Only  a  monograph  on  the  last  of  the 
Whig  autocratic  statesmen  does  not  fortu¬ 
nately  need  such  large  and  weighty  con- 
sidaation.  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  has  shown 
us  how  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Victori¬ 
ans  can  be  sized  in  small  compass  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  Tilby  might  well  have  left  out  some 
of  his  literary  and  even  some  of  his  political 
details  to  concentrate  on  the  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  (where  there  is  any)  of  Whigism  for 
the  troubled  politics  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Unforturutcly,  however,  Mr.  Tilby  has 


not  some  of  the  main  qualifications  for  such 
an  important  task.  In  some  respects  he  is 
still  a  denizen  of  the  vanished  age  of  the 
Victorians.  He  shows  the  same  veiled 
contempt  for  political  progress  that  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin  show  for  the  machinery  of 
political  elections.  He  confuses  the  defects 
of  Parliament  with  the  decay  of  politics. 
He  exalts  the  achievements  of  science  as  the 
summum  bonum,  and  sometimes  appears  to 
imagine  that,  because  we  have  abolished 
space  and  discovered  electricity  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  we  have  thereby  begun  to  inaugurate 
the  ultimate  social  milennium.  And 
he  sees  in  the  past  history  of  Parliamentary 
tactics  only  an  internecine  war  between 
Liberals  and  Tories  which  meant  a  Liberal 
or  Whig  supremacy  in  the  early  Victorian 
period  and,  ultimately,  a  Tory  supremacy 
in  the  later  period  which  extends  from  the 
seventies  of  the  nineteenth  right  along  to 
the  twentieth  century.  The  Liberals  stand 
for  social  liberty,  and  the  Tories  for  social 
regulation;  but  it  is  certainly  a  defect  in  the 
treatment  of  the  case  that  not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  Labour  Party,  or  any  attempt  made 
to  show  how  the  past  led  up  to  such  a  con¬ 
spicuous  development  of  the  present. 

The  author  well  brings  out  the  fact  that 
this  last  of  the  Whigs  was  an  enthusiast 
for  liberty  and  that  he  even  starded  Queen 
Victoria  by  his  advocacy  of  the  sacred  right 
of  revolt.  But  he  does  not  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  the  result  that  with  all  these 
merits  Lord  John  Russell  appeared  always 
to  “  flap  his  wings  in  the  ineffectual  void.” 
This,  for  a  statesman,  is  a  defect  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  makes  the  record  of  Lord 
John  Russell  always  somewhat  melancholy 
reading.  Whether  as  regards  Italy  or 
Poland,  or  even  as  regards  the  suffrage  and 
religious  toleration,  he  was  too  often  des¬ 
tined  never  to  behold  his  projects  translated 
into  his  own  legislative  or  administrative 
achievements. 
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A  MONUMENT  TO  SAINT  AUGUS¬ 
TINE  :  Essays  for  his  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
tenary.  Sheed  and  Ward.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Of  all  the  books  which  have  been  and  will 
be  published  to  commemorate  the  fifteenth 
centenary  of  death  of  S.  Augustine,  none  is 
likely  to  combine  more  aptly  the  popular 
and  the  strictly  scholarly  appeals  than  this 
composite  work  by  ten  Roman  Catholic 
authors.  Nothing  could  be  more  severely 
philosophical  than  Father  Erich  Przywara’s 
chapter  on  Augustine  and  the  Modern 
World,  and  no  biographical  sketch  could 
be  more  charmingly  human  than  Father 
C.  C.  Martindale’s,  while  Mr.  Christopher 
Dawson’s  account  of  the  general  conditions 
of  the  age  in  which  Augustine  worked 
would  be  found  interesting  by  almost  any 
reader. 

The  contributors  to  this  volume  all 
attack  their  mighty  subject  from  different 
angles.  Yet  unity  is  given  to  the  book  as 
a  whole  by  the  fact  that  though  each  writer 
starts  from  his  particular  angle  of  vision, 
there  are  two  results  of  their  enquiries 
which  seem  common  to  all.  The  first  is 
that  although  the  mighty  intellect  of  S. 
Augustine  dominated  and  in  a  sense  shaped 
the  entire  theological  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  yet  his  achievement  is  actu¬ 
ally  less  complete  than  that  of  his  greatest 
disciple,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Aquinas, 
as  Mr.  Jacques  Maritain  says,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  deny  that  assertion,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true.  The  second  opinion  of  these 
theologians  is  that  while  that  is  true,  the 
method  of  Augustine  and  not  that  of 
Aquinas  is  likely  to  be  the  method  of 
future  theological  and  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation.  No  principle  is  more  firmly  held 
by  the  modern  world  than  that  enshrined 
in  the  epigram  :  “  A  God  understood  is  not 
a  god  at  all,”  and  therefore  the  very  com¬ 
pleteness  of  Aquinas’  work  spells  its  own 
supercession.  Augustine’s  method,  be¬ 
cause  the  very  root  of  it  is  dependance 
upon  revelation,  is  less  complete  but  more 
pliable,  and  so  holds  the  keys  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  volume  do  not  set  about 
their  usk  in  the  spirit  of  “  Let  us  now 


praise  famous  men.”  They  call  their  book 
a  Monument,  but  it  is  no  mere  memorial 
to  a  departed  giant.  It  is  an  informed, 
eager,  and  valuable  discussion  of  Ae 
springs  of  Augustinianism,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  a  living  as  well  as  upon  a 
departed  civilisation. 

R.  B.  Lloyd. 


KOREA  OF  THE  JAPANESE,  by  H.  B. 

Drake.  John  Lane.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Drake  starts  by  giving  the  impression 
that  Korea,  annexed  by  Japan  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  safety,  as  a  measure  of  self  defence, 
is,  under  Japanese  domination,  a  most  dis¬ 
tressful  country. 

But  as  Mr.  Drake  goes  on  out  of  his  own 
experience  to  light  up  the  Korean  charac¬ 
ter,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  excuse 
for  the  Japanese.  He  effectively  sums  up 
the  problem  and  position  of  Korea  when 
he  says  that :  I 

“  One  pities  the  Koreans  but  one  knows 
them  for  incorrigible  ineffectives;  one  admits 
the  Japanese  efficiency,  but  dislikes  its 
methods  and  application.  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world  no  one  can  help  the 
Koreans;  and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
the  Japanese  will  never  learn  to  help.” 

And  even  Japanese  efficiency  evidently 
cannot  drill  the  Korean  out  of  his  essential 
simplicity  of  thought  and  deed — and  dress; 
make  him  perceive  either  the  uselessness  of 
mere  learning  without  some  intention  and 
idea  of  using  it,  or  the  incongruity  of  wear¬ 
ing  not  merely  a  bowler  hat  with  a  frock 
coat,  but  sandalled,  sockless  feet  with  both 
It  is  for  his  glimpses  of  the  Korean  at  home 
at  business  and  at  school,  as  much  as  fot 
his  more  serious  consideration  of  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  country,  that  Mr. 
Drake’s  book  is  very  readable.  His  work 
has  brought  him  much  in  contact  with  i 
young  Korea.  And  if  his  experience  does . 
not  make  him  very  hopeful  for  the  future  of  j 
the  country,  nor  enthusiastic  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  western  methods  of  education,  it 
has  at  least  provided  him  with  the  materia]  | 
for  an  interesting,  often  amusing  and  some¬ 
times  provocative  book. 

K.K.  I 
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THEATRE  STREET 

by  Ivor  Brown 


SIX  PLAYS.  Gollancz.  -js.  6d.  net. 

The  student  of  contemporary  drama  can 
certainly  be  well  and  cheaply  equipped. 
This  volume  offers  him,  at  one  and  three¬ 
pence  a  portion,  six  typical  representatives 
of  the  English  and  American  theatre.  The 
American  team  are  Mr.  Connelly’s  negro 
miracle-play.  The  Green  Pastures,  Mr. 
Elmer  Rice’s  urban  panorama.  Street  Scene, 
and  Miss  Susan  Glaspell’s  Alison’s  House. 
The  English  contingent  consists  of  Badger’s 
Green  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Sherriff,  Socrates  by 
Mr.  Clifford  Bax,  and  Down  Our  Street 
by  Mr.  Ernest  George.  Not  only  do  the 
plays  selected  thus  represent  the  two 
nations,  but  they  are  also  typical  of  the 
various  and  widely  different  fashions  of 
contemporary  theatre.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  devotees  of  the 
drama  are  so  eager  to  have  the  architecture 
of  Theatre  Street  designed  according  to  a 
single  plan.  Some  will  have  nothing  but 
poetry  and  rail  against  the  rule  of  prose; 
others  will  have  nothing  but  actuality  and 
turn  away  from  the  painted  stage  of  fancy 
in  disgust.  But  in  the  Theatre  Street  of 
the  tolerant  there  are  many  mansions,  and 
each  may  build  as  he  chooses. 

We  may  willingly  follow  the  pagination 
of  the  volume  and  accept  The  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  as  No.  I.  It  can  be  advertised  as  the 
“banned  play”,  because  the  red  tape  of 
English  censorship  has  enmeshed  it.  It  is 
our  rule  that  God  must  not  be  presented 
on  the  stage,  and  “De  Lawd”  is  a  principal 
character  of  this  prose  spirituel,  in  which 
Mr.  Connelly  has  dramatised  the  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  simplicities  of  the  negro’s  Old 
Testament.  He  has  done  so  with  just  that 
reverent  humour  which  the  stupid  can  mis¬ 
take  for  irreverence  and  which  the  medieval 
mummers  of  our  miracles  and  mysteries 
made  the  particular  substance  of  their  cere¬ 
monial  charades.  The  Angels  happily 
feasting  at  their  Fish-Fry  make  the  true  and 


tender  counter-part  of  the  jesting  world  of 
shepherds  and  angels  in  the  religious  cycles 
composed  and  acte^  by  our  medieval  guilds- 
men.  Mr.  Connery’s  triumph  is  to  sus¬ 
tain  the'  mood  aixl- never  to  let  modern 
cleverness  break  in  upon  the  sweet  child¬ 
ishness  of  negro  fancy. 

Street  Scene  is  one  of  those  texts  to  read 
which  is  to  feel  both  a  sense  of  attraction 
and  a  sense  of  loss.  This  is  social  panor¬ 
ama  with  a  large  cohort  of  New  York  types 
swarming  past  tenement  doors.  Young 
love  josdes  old  bitterness;  the  Marxian  Jew 
grumbles  to  the  happy  Italian;  birth-pains 
mingle  with  the  sudden  shot  and  the  cries 
of  the  dying.  The  text  is,  inevitably,  a 
score  which  needs  the  orchestra  trf  the 
players  under  conduct  of  a  great  producer. 
Street  Scene  can  be  appreciated  when  read; 
to  be  fully  enjoyed  it  must  be  seen.  In 
Down  Our  Street  Mr.  George  attempts,  in 
a  London  setting,  a  somewhat  similar  study 
of  the  crowded  street.  But  the  amazing 
racial  confusion  of  New  York  gives  Mr. 
Rice  the  advantage  in  picturesque  material; 
furthermore  Mr.  Rice  is  the  more  mature 
and  subde  dramatist,  but  as  a  piece  of 
’prentice-work  Mr.  George’s  vigorous  sur¬ 
vey  of  Cockneydom  may  be  commended. 

Mr.  Sherriff  found  only  a  small  play¬ 
house  public  for  Badger’s  Green.  It  is  a 
curiously  limited  piece  of  work,  for  the 
women’s  parts  are  negligible.  But,  within 
its  limits,  it  is  an  exact  and  entertaining 
picture  of  the  modern  English  village, 
menaced  by  its  problems  of  “development” 
and  still  sustained  by  its  games  and  the 
local  patriotism  which  they  evoke.  How¬ 
ever,  women  dictate  the  victory  or  failure 
of  a  play  and  women  are  rarely  interested 
in  cricket.  So  Badger’s  Green  proved  no 
successor  in  success  to  Journey’s  End, 
despite  its  richness  of  male  character  and 
a  pleasant  sympathy  with  simple  pleasures. 
Mr.  Bax’s  Socrates  gives  a  clear  English 
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form  to  the  Platonic  feast  of  reason.  The 
story  of  the  man’s  death  is  the  stuff  of 
supreme  tragedy,  for  there  was  something 
to  be  said  on  l^th  sides.  Socrates  was  a 
tease  as  well  as  a  teacher  and  he  could  be 
fairly  described  as  misleading  the  young 
who  did  not  properly  understand  him.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived  and  any  transcription  of  his  dialectic 
must  hold  the  attention  of  all  adult  play¬ 
goers.  There  is  space  for  the  Lecture 
Room  in  Theatre  Street  and  Mr.  Bax  is  a 
clear  and  cogent  Platonist,  who  makes  the 
great  man  vivid  and  shapes  the  doctrine  to 
dramatic  purposes. 


THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND  IN 
ITALIAN  LITERATURE,  by  Edmund 
G.  Gardner,  D.Litt.  Dent.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  GREEK  WAY,  by  Edith  Hamilton. 
Dent.  IQS.  6d.  net. 

On  the  tide  page  Professor  Gardner  quotes 
words  from  Caxton’s  preface  to  the 
Morte  Darthur  of  Malory,  a  work  which 
Malory  completed  about  1470 : 

“  In  him  that  should  say  or  think  that 
there  was  never  such  a  king  called 
Arthur  might  well  be  aretted  great  folly 
and  blindness.  For  ...  ye  shall  see 
also  in  the  history  of  Bochas,  in  his  book 
De  Casu  Principum,  part  of  his  noble 
acts  and  also  of  his  fall.” 

Bochas  is  Boccaccio.  And  by  the  time 
that  one  reaches  Malory’s  date  in  the  penul- 
dmate  chapter,  that  simple  cross  reference 
has  been  provided  with  an  enormous  back¬ 
ground.  So  simple  the  cross  reference,  a 
publisher  recording  a  foreign  author’s 
traffic  with  the  same  material.  But  not  so 
simple  as  it  looks.  For  by  Malory’s  dme 
the  materia  di  Brettagna  had  already  piled 
up  in  Italian  literature  a  history  more  than 
three  centuries  long.  It  is  this  history  and 
its  later  trend  that  Professor  Gardner 
gathers  and  straightens  out,  tracing  the 


British  gleam  as  it  travels  over  major  and 
minor  poems,  romances,  novelle,  plays, 
over  works  by  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto, 
Leopardi,  D’Annunzio.  A  corpus  of 
stories  continually  being  retold  must 
develop  variants  in  the  re-telling.  Pro-  ■ 
fessor  Gardner  records  many — variants 
such  as  that  small  delightful  one  of  the 
”  brachet,”  or  litde  hound,  which,  in  the 
Italian  versions  and  one  English  version, 
gets  its  share  of  the  Tristan  love  potion: 
and  variants  in  those  profounder  matters  J 
of  the  preeminence  in  Italian  literature  of  T 
Tristan  over  Lancelot,  and  of  the  almost  3 
non-appearance  of  the  Holy  Grail.  In  his  (1 
familiarity  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  a 
hundred  tales.  Professor  Gardner  reminds 
one  of  W.  P.  Ker,  and,  reading  his  chapters, 
one  is  reminded,  too,  of  a  sentence  of  Ker’s : 

“  In  comparing  them  (i.e.,  stories)  one 
seems  to  get,  not,  indeed,  any  clear  theory 
of  the  way  in  which  the  ideas  of  stories 
are  carried  about  the  world,  but  a  pleasant 
sense  of  the  community  of  stories,  so  to 
speak,  and  of  the  relation  between  stories 
and  real  life,  in  different  ages  and  places." 
Professor  Gardner  has  performed  a  great 
labour  neatly,  quiedy  and  with  certainty. 

His  book  is  enhanced  by  photographs,  the 
majority  of  them  reproducing  dainty  draw¬ 
ings  from  a  MS.  at  Florence. 

Miss  Hamilton’s  Gree\  Way  is  another 
book  added  to  the  many  recent  ones  inter¬ 
preting  ancient  Greece  to  the  modern  reader 
who  is  ignorant  of  Greek.  The  Way  of  the 
East  and  West  in  Art,  The  Athenians  as 
Plato  saw  them,  essays  on  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  some  of  her 
chapters.  The  learning  in  the  book  ii  i. 
catholic.  It  has  all  been  personally  con-  '  1 
sidered.  If  Miss  Hamilton  has  nothing  ^  j 
very  new  to  say,  she  holds  the  usual  con-  ^ 
victions  freshly.  Her  prose  has  a  glow  in 
it,  and  her  brief  translations  are  sensitively 
worded.  The  only  question  is  whether  I 
these  qualities  make  a  sufficient  raison  | 
d’itre  for  the  book.  So  much  of  it  hai  ^ 
been  told  so  many  times  before.  Messrs. 
Dent  have  done  their  work  attractively.  ^ 

Geoffrey  Tillotson.  > 
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Leo  Tolstoi,  after  Repin. 

Engravtd  in  Mezzotint  by  Will  Henderson. 


GALLERY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  FAMOUS  PORTRAITS  IN  COLOUR 

Embracing  the  mightiest  examples  of  human  intellect,  this  work  is  regarded 
as  a  monument  to  genius  of  the  world.  Its  utilitarian  purpose  is  equalled  by  its 
exceptional  artistic  value,  the  portraits  being  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  the 
greatest  exponents  of  the  Art,  and  taken  from  famous  masterpieces  in  the 
public  and  private  collections  of  the  world.  A  biography  accompanies  each 
portrait,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  educative  value  of  the  work.  The 
edition  is  strictly  limited ;  signed  Artist’s  Proof  state  only.  An  illustrated 
prospectus  will  be  sent  to  you  free  on  application. 


To  The  Museum  Galleries,  Fortnightly  Review  (Oet.) 

53,  Shorts  Gardens, 

^  Drury  Lane,  W.C.z. 
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THE  WHEEL  OF  FIRE,  by  G.  Wilson 
Knight.  Oxford  University  Press. 
izf.  6d.  net 

THE  ORIGINAL  “  VENUS  AND 
ADONIS  ”,  by  H.  T.  S.  Forrest.  John 
Lane.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Even  criticism  has  its  conventions.  One  of 
them  now-a-days,  whether  the  subject- 
matter  be  music,  painting  or  literature,  is 
to  seek  everywhere  a  “  pattern  ”  and  to 
trace  its  threads  as  “  themes.”  Mr.  Wilson 
Knight  is  no  exception;  indeed  he  is  a  con¬ 
vinced  exponent  of  ,  the  theme-pattern 
method.  And  if  sometimes  an  older  critic 
dares  to  murmur  to  himself,  after  reading 
page  after  page  of  the  most  lucid  and 
searching  Shakespearean  analysis,  ”  Others 
abide  our  question;  thou  art  free,”  why  that 
is  only  the  lingering  and  ineradicable  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  quintessence  of  Shakespeare, 
as  of  all  great  artists,  has  a  trick  of  eluding 
his  interpreters. 

To  turn,  however,  to  our  present  inter¬ 
preters.  Mr.  Wilson  Knight — with  him 
as  Introductory,  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot — is  all  for 
finding  the  Shakespeare  “  pattern  ”  and 
disentangling  the  Shakespeare  “  themes.” 
Mr.  Eliot  complains  that,  to  his  thinking, 
Shakespeare  has  not  pattern  enough;  he 
prefers  poetry  like  Dante’s  “  with  a  clear 
philosophical  pattern,”  something  that  you 
can  link  on  to  ”  a  definite  and  dogmatic 
philosophy,”  as  you  link  Dante  with 
Aquinas.  But  Shakespeare’s  ”  pattern  ” 
is  linked  only,  so  Mr.  Eliot  thinks,  to  “  a 
rag-bag  philosophy,”  and  he  sets  his  inter¬ 
preters  a  very  difficult  problem.  How  are 
they  to  solve  it? 

First,  says  Mr.  Wilson  Knight  in  a  very 
illuminating  chapter  on  “  Principles  of 
Shakespeare  Interpretation,”  by  regarding 
“  each  play  as  a  visionary  unit,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  preserve  absolute  truth  to  our  own 
imaginative  reaction.”  Next  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  “  temporal  ”  and 
”  spatial  ”  aspects  of  the  play,  i.e.,  the  time- 
sequence  of  its  story,  and  its  peculiar  “atmo¬ 
sphere.”  I  had  almost  said  “  lay-out,”  for 
in  dealing  later  on  with  Macbeth,  Mr. 
Knight  begs  students  of  the  play  to  relin¬ 


quish  their  “  horizontal  sight  of  the  naked 
rock-line  which  is  the  story  ”,  and  to  “view 
the  whole  work  extended,  spatialized;  and 
then  map  out  imaginative  similarities  and 
differences,  hills  and  vales  and  streams." 

Lastly,  “  analyse  the  use  and  meaning  of 
direct  poetic  symbolism  ”  (here  come  in  the 
“  themes  ”);  if  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  that 
the  plays  “  from  Julius  Ceesar  to  The 
Tempest  when  properly  understood  fall  into 
a  significant  sequence.”  If  we  thus  follow 
up  what  Mr.  Knight  calls  “the  Shake¬ 
speare  Progress”,  we  shall  find  running 
“  turbulent  ”  through  them  a  “  Hate- 
theme,”  compound  of  “  cynicism  towards 
love,  disgust  at  the  physical  body,  and  div 
may  at  the  thought  of  death,”  the 
example  of  this  spirit  being  the  utterances 
of  Hamlet. 

Now  all  this  is  very  subtle,  some  of  it  is 
very  illuminating;  but  however  ready  we 
may  be  to  grant  Mr.  Knight  his  principles, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  quarrel  with  him  when 
he  follows  them  out  in  practice.  For  he 
is  more  than  an  enthusiast,  he  is  a  fanatic, 
and  he  has  surely  forgotten  Bacon’s  maxim 
that  all  principles  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experience.  When  in  his 
pursuit  of  his  Hate-theme  in  Hamlet,  he  is 
obliged  to  find  in  Claudius,  the  King,  "  the 
typical  kindly  uncle,  besides  being  a  good 
king,”  we  can  but  wonder  what  Shake¬ 
speare,  if  he  could  re-visit  these  shades, 
would  think  of  such  “  an  imaginative 
reaction.”  And  we  entirely  decline  to 
follow  Mr.  Knight  in  regarding  Claudius' 
prayer  as  “  lovely  —  the  fine  flower  of  a 
human  soul  in  anguish.” 

From  all  this  subtlety,  it  is  almost  a  relief 
to  open  Mr.  Forrest  and  to  find  him  quoting 
Hazlitt’s  dictum  that  Shakespeare  in  his 
plays,  though  not  in  his  poems,  “  grappled 
at  once  with  nature  and  trampled  the  litde 
ness  of  art  under  his  feet,”  including,  one 
can  only  suppose,  patterns  and  themes. 
But  Mr.  Forrest  too  is  subde.  He  detects 
composite  authorship  in  the  poems,  particu¬ 
larly  “  Venus  and  Adonis.”  Shakespeare, 
he  thinks,  composed  at  some  date,  prior  to 

(Continutd  on  pag*  668). 
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rHE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Vol.  6.  Canada 
and  Newfoundland.  The  Cambridge 
University  Press.  35X. 

A»med  conflict  with  external  Powers  has 
|)eea  rare  in  Canada,  and  political  de- 
relopmcnts  within  have  usually  come 
about  without  the  intrusion  of  bittcr- 
BCJS  and  strife,  so  that  there  is  singularly 
litde  of  the  spectacular  for  the  historian  to 
dwell  upon.  But  there  is  much  in  the 
story  of  a  country’s  growth  from  a  small 
French  trading  post  to  a  self-governing 
Dominion  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
that  holds  great  interest;  and  the  remark¬ 
able  history  of  Canada’s  development  loses 
codling  of  its  effect  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  it  has  been  due  to  peaceful  economic 
means.  There  has  been  much  to  contend 
with  in  the  opening  up  of  this  vast  country; 
i  severe  climate,  an  inter-racial  rivalry,  and 
a  constant  pressure  exerted  along  the  whole 
length  of  her  border  by  a  richer,  more  popu¬ 


lous,  and,  until  the  mid-decades  of  the  last 
century,  a  more  united  country.  So  suc¬ 
cessfully  have  these  difficulties  been  sur¬ 
mounted  that  Canada  to-day  is  potentially 
a  richer  country  than  the  United  States. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  history  of 
Canada;  it  is  an  cncyclopoedia  of  reference 
to  every  phase  and  aspect  of  Ufe  in  this 
young  and  growing  Dominion.  The 
Editors  have  done  wisely  to  co-rclate  these 
phases,  and  to  show  how,  side  by  side  with 
the  political  development  of  the  country, 
came  commercial  expansion  and  a  general 
quickening  of  cultural  activities.  One 
gains  from  a  study  of  this  book  a  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  vigour  that  characterizes  the 
Canadian  people.  It  is  a  quality,  perhaps, 
that  comes  of  that  unceasing  struggle  that 
must  be  waged  with  the  harsher  elements 
of  nature.  Whatever  its  source,  its  presence 
is  undisputed.  It  is  a  welcome  and  reas¬ 
suring  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the 
British  Empire. 

H.  D. 


THE  DIARIES  OF 

ROBERT  FULKE  GREVILLE 

relating  to  the  intimate  and  private  life  of  George 
III.  Edited  by  F.  McKno.  Bladon.  With  a  Foreword 
by  Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick. 

Illustrated.  its.  rut. 

The  author  of  these  diaries,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  was  third 
son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Warwick  and  second  cousin  of  Charles  Greville, 
author  of  the  famous  '  Greville  Diaries.’  Robert  Greville  was  appointed 
Equerry  to  George  III  in  1781.  The  first  diary  begins  at  that  period  and 
they  continue  with  irrefpilar  intervals  till  1794.  They  throw  new  and 
searching  light  on  the  private  life  and  intimate  lubits  of  Kin^  George  III 
while  at  St.  James’s,  Windsor,  Kew  and  Weymouth,  and  during  his  illness 
and  insanity  of  1788.  The  book  is  a  first-rate  original  work  as  it  records 
in  interesting  detsiil  persons  and  events  of  the  greatest  importance  during 
some  of  the  most  fateful  years  of  ^glish  history. 
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{Comtimed  from  pagt  t06.) 

1592,  a  Straightforward  narrative  poem,  con¬ 
sulted  a  patron  or  friend  of  euphuistic 
tendency,  who  decided  to  improve  his  “  un- 
polisht  verses  ”  and  gave  us  the  over¬ 
ornamented  version  we  have  to-day.  The 
interpolator  can  be  detected  by  a  habit  of 
echoing  himself,  by  duplication  of  words, 
images,  whole  passages,  the  result  being,  in 
Mr,  Forrest’s  view,  decidedly  to  weaken  the 
poetic  force  of  the  original.  We  seem  to 
have  heard  something  of  the  sort  about  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Oh  dear !  it  is  all  very 
subtle  and  confusing,  when  critics  get  to 
work  on  masterpieces ! 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  ROLAND,  by 

Madeleine  Clemenceau  -  jacquemaire. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  i8r. 

The  history  books,  ever  anxious  to  improve 
the  occasion  by  pointing  a  moral,  depict 
the  fifty  years  before  the  French  Revolution 
as  a  time  of  unparalleled  licence  and  corrupv- 
tion.  It  is  a  rare  revelation  to  find,  in  this 
universally  derided  age,  a  woman  who  com¬ 
bined  in  an  almost  unique  degree  charm, 
force  of  character  and  puritanical  virtue. 

Jeanne-Marie  Phlipon  —  the  name  under 
which  she  was  born — did  not,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  the  world  which  is  known  to  us 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint 
Simon  or  Madame  de  Genlis.  She  was  a 
petite  bourgeoise.  Her  father  was,  to  be 
exact,  a  working  engraver  who,  after  his 
wife’s  death,  took  a  mistress  and  squandered 
the  litde  fortune  which  should  have  come 
to  his  daughter.  When  the  girl  was  in  the 
early  twenties  she  attracted  the  infatuated 
suit  of  a  certain  M.  Roland  de  la  Platicrc, 
an  Inspector  of  Manufactures,  “  an  en¬ 
lightened  man,”  wrote  one  of  her  friends, 
“  whose  only  fault  is  his  great  admiration 
for  the  Ancients  at  the  expense  of  the 
Moderns,  and  a  weakness  for  talking  about 
himself.”  Jeanne-Marie,  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  Plutarch,  herself  shared  the 


first  of  these  defects;  and  she  spent  the  rest 
of  her  life  tactfully  encouraging  the  second. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  have 
made  a  marriage  de  convenance  (it  was  the 
custom  of  the  period)  with  a  solemn  and 
surly  old  bore  more  than  twenty  years  her 
senior.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  though  she 
bore  him  a  child,  she  never  loved  him. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that,  given  these  con¬ 
ditions,  she  found  for  thirteen  years  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  her 
marriage,  nursing  her  husband  with  mater¬ 
nal  tenderness,  remaining  apparendy  quite 
insensible  to  his  limitadons  of  character  and 
intellect  and,  when  the  Revolution  began, 
making  for  him  a  political  career  to  which 
without  her  he  could  scarcely  have  aspired. 
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With  her  husband  as  a  puppet  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  she  became  the  presiding  j 
genius  of  the  Girondist  party,  whose  leaders  5 
congregated  in  her  salon  and  were  all  more  q 

or  less  hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  When  the  j 

party  collapsed  before  the  terrible  agents  of  | 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  Madame  Roland  should  be  im¬ 
prisoned,  tried  and  sent  to  the  guillotine  ^ 

Her  husband,  who  had  fled  but  could  not 

'  .  .51 

long  have  eluded  pursuit,  killed  himself.  p 

Some  letters  written  by  her  in  prison,  which  ^ 

dramatically  came  to  light  seventy  years  ^ 

later,  prove  that  during  these  last  months  of 
her  life  she  had,  for  the  first  time,  fallen  ^ 

passionately  in  love — with  Buzot,  one  of  the  • 

Girondists.  But  it  is  almost  pathetic  to  re¬ 
cord  that,  even  at  this  supreme  moment,  the 
idea  of  infidelity  to  her  husband  never  even  J 
entered  her  thoughts.  ^ 

It  seems  churlish  to  criticise  Madame  <1 

Jacquemaire  who  has  given  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  renew  our  recollections  of  this  s 
moving  and  altogether  human  story.  Her  L 

treatment  of  some  of  the  episodes  could  c 

scarcely  be  bettered.  But  she  has  hesitated  I 
between  an  impressionistic  study  in  the  > 
modern  manner,  and  a  full-length  bio¬ 
graphy,  collecting  all  known  materials  ro  1 

lating  to  her  heroine;  and  the  whole  remaini  I 
ill-knit  and  rather  diffuse. 

John  Haluh.  f 
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REAL  CHILDREN 

by  E.  M.  Delafield 


ALICE  AND  THOMAS  AND  JANE,  by 
*  Enid  Bagnold.  Illustrated  by  the  author 
1  and  Laurian  Jones.  Wm.  Heinemann, 
Ltd.  js.  6i. 

Not  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  made  an  ex- 

Bcursion  amongst  the  Charing  Cross  Road 
jecond-hand  bookshops,  into  what  is  offici¬ 
ally  known  as  “  Juvenile  Literature.” 
i  It  was  interesting  to  be  told  that  “  Any 
!  book  of  Charlotte  M.  Yonge’s  goes  into  the 
window  at  once,  and  is  usually  sold  within 
twenty-four  hours.” 

Except  for  one  or  two  very  early  ones, 
and  some  of  the  slighter  tales  of  the 
S.P.C.K.  variety.  Miss  Yonge’s  books  arc 
not  at  all  difficult  to  obtain,  so  the  implica- 
]on  is  that  a  very  definite  demand  for  her 
work  still  exists. 

I  have  several  times  tried  the  experiment 
rf  giving  some  of  her  books — the  family- 
throniclc  ones,  not  the  historical  classics 
inch  as  The  Little  Dul^e  or  The  Chaplet  of 
Pearls — to  present-day  children,  aged  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  fourteen  years,  and  always 
with  success.  The  comment  has  usually 
been :  “  We  like  the  people  in  the  book, 
because  they  arc  so  real,  and  don’t  have 
impossible  adventures.” 

Children,  in  fact — especially  intelligent 
ones — have  a  strong  instinct  for  charactcr- 
iudon,  and  are  usually  more  interested  in 
the  development  of  character  than  in  any 
other  aspect  of  a  story. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  true,  even  if  it 
iounds  priggish,  and  that  it  explains  at 
least  in  part,  why  old-fashioned  writers  for 
children,  such  as  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Ewing,  Miss  Yonge,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
1  still  retain  so  much  of  their  popularity. 

Charming  and  fanciful  stories  about  little 
boys  who  learn  that  Love — with  a  capital 
L— IS  Everywhere,  or  little  girls  who  go  to 
look  for  the  Flower  of  Happiness,  arc  never 
popular  in  the  nursery,  buause  these  little 


boys  and  girls  arc  not  real  children  ar  all, 
but  merely  little  symbols — vehicles  for  con¬ 
veying  Beautiful  Truths.  Children  want 
to  read  either  about  a  realm  of  pure  magic 
— ^genuine  fairy  stuff,  such  as  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  the  immortal  Alice — or  else 
about  other  children,  like  themselves, 
whose  adventures  might,  some  day,  con¬ 
ceivably,  happen  to  themselves. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  immense  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Dr.  Dolittlc  books  is,  I  believe, 
the  excellence  of  the  characterisation.  Not 
only  is  the  Doctor  himself  a  real  and  lov¬ 
able  person,  but  each  of  his  animal  friends 
is,  $0  to  speak,  psychologically  sound.  (For 
instance,  a  speech  from  Gub-Gub  the  pig, 
even  if  isolated  from  its  context,  could 
never  by  any  possibility  be  put  down  to 
Dab-Dab  the  duck.) 

It  is  definitely  rare — but  all  the  mc«e 
welcome  when  it  does  happen — to  find  a 
book  for  children  by  a  present  day  writer, 
that  combines  good  characterisation  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  story,  and  humour 
that  is  neither  fanciful,  nor  dependent  for 
its  effect  upon  mere  comicality. 

So  we  come — at  last — to  Alice  and 
Thomas  and  Jane,  by  Enid  Bagnold — a 
book  for  children  that  fulfills  all  three  of 
the  above  conditions. 

Alice  and  Thomas  and  Jane  are  not 
beautiful  little  symbols :  they  are  three  very 
interesting  personalities  and  their  adven¬ 
tures  are  the  outcome  of  their  personalities 
— which  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  It  will 
disturb  nobody  that  these  adventures  are 
improbable,  for  they  never  become  impossi¬ 
ble  —  a  distinction  that  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

Thomas,  I  thin\,  is  the  author’s  favour¬ 
ite.  He  was  “  the  kind  of  boy  who  knew 
about  sending  telegrams  ” — and  about  a 
great  many  other  things  as  well,  since  he 
was  able  to  detect  smugglers,  and  slip  in 
and  out  of  strange  cellars  without  making 
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the  amount  of  noise  that  is  usually  made 
over  this  enterprise,  and  that  leads  to  its 
being  stopped,  and  even  to  cross  the 
Channel  all  by  himself  and  spend  a  few 
delirious  hours  at  Dieppe. 

My  favourite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily 
Alice,  about  whom  her  father  “  felt  more 
desperate  than  ever  ”  after  she  had  hidden 
herself  in  the  tail  of  an  aeroplane  and  had 
a  free  ride — “  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  accustomed  to  her.” 

There  is  less  about  Jane  than  about  the 
other  two,  which  is  a  pity,  for  what  there 
is  about  her  is  charming. 

She  always  packed  up  the  picnic  things, 
and  made  cocoa  for  the  others,  “  and  never 
minded,  because  she  said  she  was  going  to 
be  a  mother  or  a  nurse  when  she  grew  up, 
so  she  was  getting  into  training  already.” 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  make  prophecies 
about  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  children,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  commit  myself,  about  this 
book,  and  to  say  that  children  will  enjoy  it, 
and  enjoy  its  pictures — including  the  por¬ 
trait  of  one  of  the  Artists  on  the  frontis¬ 
piece.  They  will  probably  have  one  fault 
to  find  with  the  book,  as  I  have  myself : 

There  is  not  enough  of  it. 


THE  PANDERVILS.  By  Gerald  Bullett. 

Heinemann.  6s.  net. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Pandervils,  father  and 
son,  here  presented  as  its  author  planned, 
makes  an  exceedingly  impressive  single 
volume.  It  is,  quite  definitely,  one  of  that 
rare  and  valuable  class  of  books  which  adds 
to  the  sum  of  recorded  human  experience. 
To  say  “  Thus  did  Egg  Pandervil  ”,  or 
”  Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Noom  ”,  will  always 
mean  more  than  that  certain  creatures  of 
Mr.  Bullett’s  fancy  were  said  by  him  to 
behave  in  special  circumstances  after  a 
special  manner.  Here,  once  for  all,  is  the 
map  of  a  section  of  English  life  and 
country,  precisely  drawn,  with  love,  know- 
ledgei,  and  care.  Arbitrary,  it  does  not 
distort :  conscientious,  it  will  not  mislead. 


Mr.  Bullett’s  special  gifts  arc  soon  ap 
parent.  Who  does  not  recognise  this 
upon  the  sudden  receiving  of  bad  news 

“  All  the  physical  details  of  the  world 
about  him  became  shockingly  vivid  and 
strident,  leaping  one  by  one  into  startling 
prominence,  then  rushing  together  in  hit 
consciousness  with  the  effect  of  sudden  | 
assault.”  !  I 

Going  beyond  this,  the  scene  in  the 
orchard  between  Egg  and  his  first  love,  and 
more  particularly,  the  description  of 
”  Coppice  Piece  ”  and  the  preliminaries  to  j 
Nicky  and  Tooley’s  encounter  with  the ' 
blaggs,  arc  sheer  magic.  Mr.  Bullett  not  j 
only  remembers  how  boys  feel :  he  remem¬ 
bers,  exaedy,  the  power  of  small  and  ordin¬ 
ary  things  to  assume  portentous  value.  In 
a  different  vein,  the  introduction  to  Mr. 
Crabbe,  and  his  prayer  over  Nicky,  arc  in 
the  best  comic  tradition. 


Yet,  somewhere,  there  is  something 
wrong.  If  there  were  not,  a  reader  who 
admires  and  delights  in  the  book’s  many 
individual  excellences  would  hardly  fed  a 
difficulty  in  picking  it  up  to  resume  his 
reading  :  nor,  having  finished  it,  would  he 
find  that  so  many  of  its  incidents  and 
characters  tended  to  cancel  out  and  fade 
into  a  blur,  from  which  the  finest  passages 
stcxxl  out  accusingly.  Mr.  Bullett  is  apt  to 
fill  his  canvas  with  minor  figures  drawn  oa 
the  same  plane  in  lines  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness.  His  map,  abounding  in  fine  lines, 
describes  a  detail  admirably,  once  one  ha 
isolated  it.  But,  like  many  detail  maps,  it 
does  not  offer  its  information  very  readily; 
the  difference,  possibly,  between  a  map  and 
a  picture?  Mr.  Bullett  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  conscientious.  In  any  case,  best  augury 
of  all  for  his  future,  the  magician  in  him 
confounds  the  skilled  and  careful  crafts¬ 
man.  When,  one  day,  his  material  runs 
away  with  him :  when  his  Carrie  Nooins 
refuse  to  turn  out  precisely  like  theit 
mothers :  when  a  subject  compels  all  hi* 
gifts  to  their  uttermost,  the  result  will  en¬ 
rich  English  literature. 


f 


L.  A.  G.  Stkong. 
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THE  IMMORALIST,  by  Andr^  Gidc. 

Knopf,  'js.  6d.  net. 

REVELATION,  by  Andr^  Birabcau. 

Gollancz.  6s.  net. 

MARIO  AND  THE  MAGICIAN,  by 

Thomas  Mann.  Sect^er.  y.  net. 

Each  of  the  three  distinguished  novels  in 
this  list  are  concerned  with  “  the  strange 
case.”  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  Continental  novelist  is  more 
attracted  by  the  savour  of  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology  than  the  English;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  English 
novelist  is  apt  to  start  a  new  religion  and 
use  the  abnormal  as  a  scourge  wherewith  to 
whip  the  English  public  out  of  their  tin 
tabernacles.  While  the  Continental  is  con¬ 
tent  to  expose  the  case,  “  water  it  with  his 
tears  ” — the  incredible  phrase  is  Andr^ 
Gide’s — and  let  every  martyr  keep  his  own 
habits  unmolested. 

M.  Gide,  no  doubt  because  of  his  Protes¬ 
tant  background,  comes  closest  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  outlook.  He  is  inclined,  in  Mr.  Shaw’s 
phrase,  to  regard  the  world  as  a  “  moral 
gymnasium,”  and  one’s  feeling  is  that  his 
interest  in  the  immoralist,  is  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  and  ascetic.  He  puts  the  case  for 
moral  anarchy  in  a  chaste  and  classic  prose 
which  is  the  product  of  an  almost  athletic 
self-discipline.  His  simplicity  is,  in  fact, 
deceptive;  for  it  is  not  until  long  after  the 
clear  fluid  of  his  treatise  has  passed  out  of 
the  mind,  that  one  is  aware  of  the  strange 
sediment  of  passion  and  problem  it  has 
deposited. 

The  Immoralist  is  a  characteristic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  favourite  problem  :  should 
a  man  disregard  common  moral  restraints 
and  develop  every  impulse  of  his  instinctive, 
sensory  life  to  the  full,  regardless  of  the 
sanctions  of  good  or  evil?  To  the  pure 
artist  such  a  man  is  interesting  chiefly  in 
his  effect  upon  his  fellows;  to  M.  Gide,  the 
psychologist  and  moralist,  he  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  in  his  awakening  to  this  belief  and 
its  effect  upon  himself.  The  narrator  in 
The  Immoralist  describes  his  early  life 
secluded  among  books,  his  marriage,  his 
dreadful  sufferings— conveyed  with  an  icy 


vividness— in  an  attack  of  tuberculosis  dur¬ 
ing  his  honeymoon  in  North  Africa,  and 
the  sudden  voracious  passion  for  the  life  of 
the  senses  which  possessed  him  when  ht 
was  healed.  From  that  point  he  drags  hii 
innocent  wife  about  Europe  and  Nordi 
Africa,  until  her  health  collapses,  neglect¬ 
ing  her  for  his  secret  passion  for  the  greedy 
contemplation  of  all  that  is  vicious.  It  « 
never  quite  clear  how  vicious  in  practice  he 
is;  how  far  his  homosexuality,  for  instance, 
has  gone.  In  small  ways,  such  as  poaching 
on  his  own  land,  his  perversity  is  ridiculous. 
M.  Gide  merely  suggests.  But  the  narrator’s 
mysterious  obsession  and  conduct  are 
sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
appallingly  sordid  circumstances.  The 
narrative,  perfectly  balanced,  reasonable, 
conveys  by  its  lucidity,  its  scientific  air,  by 
its  very  lack  of  passion,  a  sense  of  cool 
horror  that  seems  quite  unforgettable.  Yet 
it  can  easily  be  forgotten,  for  M.  Gide  has 
the  fundamental  defect  as  an  artist  in  being 
far  more  interested  in  the  case  than  in  the 
people.  Is  the  immoralist  really  an  im¬ 
moralist?  Is  he  merely  a  timid  Satan 
wondering  if  he  dare,  the  usual  French  fxig 
turning  the  world  into  an  /mmoral  gym¬ 
nasium.  Or,  drearier  still,  the  common  or 
garden  selfish  husband  romanticised  by  the 
psychologists?  M.  Gide  is  a  master  in  the 
art  of  converting  what  one  suspects  arc  his 
own  diffidence  and  uncertainty,  into  signifi¬ 
cant  suggestion. 

M.  Birabeau  in  a  prettier  fashion,  comes 
into  the  open.  He  is  able  to  write  about 
homosexuality  without  serving  it  up  as  i 
religion  ^  I’Anglaise,  or  with  the  voluptt 
ous  sauces  of  French  self-martyrdom,  by 
portraying  not  its  effects  on  the  psyche  but 
upon  society.  Without  self-consciousness, 
the  book  is  yet  perhaps  a  little  pretty-pretty, 
and  some  of  its  garrulous  whimsical  char¬ 
acters  seem  to  have  been  imported  from  dx 
lighter  matindes  of  the  Comedic  Fran9aise. 
But  the  whole  is  delicate,  sensitive  and  io 
good  taste.  His  concern  is  to  follow  die 
emotions  of  a  mother,  when  she  discovers 
that  her  idolised  dead  son,  has  been  loved 
by  a  man.  M.  Birabcau  reads  the  motha  i 
heart  with  a  warm  and  sincere  delicacy 
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tiot  it  inexpressibly  poignant.  He  opens 
it  wound  of  tragedy  in  a  quaint  little 
nenage  and,  closes  it  gracefully  in  a  skil¬ 
fully  achieved  climax.  Whether  a  mother, 
maddened  by  the  discovery  of  her  son’s 
jffair,  would  plan  to  murder  the  boy’s  lover 
and  relent  when  she  meets  him,  is  a  problem 
that  raises  many  questions  which  M.  Bira- 
beau  docs  not  deeply  probe,  but  decorates. 
Still,  within  the  encircling  artificiality  of 
the  book,  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded. 

Mario  and  the  Magician  is  another 
“strange  case.”  It  is  a  long  short  story, 
beautifully  constructed  and  finished  by  the 
bnd  of  a  master  of  miniature;  an  artist 
whose  vitality  has  not  been  thinned  by  the 
quack  bleedings  of  psychology.  The  lim¬ 
pid  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  its  easy-going  family  atmosphere  in  the 
earlier  pages,  prepare  for  the  drama  which 
follows  with  a  cunning  that  takes  the  breath 
iway.  While  staying  at  a  small  Italian 
itsort  in  which  through  various  incidents 
4ey  have  been  made  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  two 
German  parents  take  their  children  to  see 
I  conjuror.  The  man  is  a  deformed  and 
mister  creature  and  is  in  effect  a  hypnotist. 
He  paforms  a  series  of  mesmeric  experi¬ 
ments  upn  the  audience,  which  grow  more 
unpleasant  as  the  evening  goes  by.  They 
culminate  in  a  peculiarly  revolting  episode 
m  which  the  mesmerist  forces  a  poor, 
friendly  little  waiter  to  make  love  to  him. 
This  preoccupation  with  the  abnormal,  with 
the  atmosphere  of  sick  bed  or  laboratory,  is 
a  characteristic  of  Thomas  Mann,  but  it  is 
not  an  obsession.  His  excellence  lies  in  his 
jenius  for  making  situations  grow  out  of 
1  normal,  exquisitely  observed  world  which 
VC  can  all  recognise.  There  is  none  of  the 
moral  pretentiousness  of  the  “  powerful  ” 
novelist  about  him  and  he  is  quite  above 
the  temptation  of  preaching  to  us.  It  is 
amusing  to  reflect  that  M.  Gide  would 
probably  have  accepted  the  hypnotist  ready¬ 
made  and  then  proceeded  to  analysis. 
Surely  the  artist  accepts  nothing  ready¬ 
made?  The  translation  in  all  three  books 
I  smooth  and  good. 
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MISS  MOLE,  by  E.  H.  Young.  Cape, 
js.  6d.  net. 

TRIO,  by  Phyllis  Bentley.  Gollancx. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

NOT  WITHOUT  LAUGHTER,  by  Lang- 
ton  Hughes.  Knopf,  'js.  6d.  net. 

Irony  is  an  odd  and  refreshing  quality  to 
find  in  a  modern  novel.  Impatience  or 
disgust  usually  takes  the  place  now  of  irony 
in  fiction,  and  as  literary  weapons  they  are 
more  difficult  to  manage.  It  needs  a  writer 
of  the  first  class  to  go  about  bludgeoning 
the  characters  in  his  books  (Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis  can  sometimes  do  it),  but  with  de¬ 
tachment  and  a  nicety  of  humour  even  a 
lesser  novelist  can  make  excellent  use  of  a 
tickler.  Miss  Young  uses  the  tickler  very 
well  indeed.  She  writes  in  a  faintly  old, 
antithetic  style  about  people  whom  she 
appreciates  and  secs  through  at  the  same 
time.  Miss  Mole  is  full  of  a  quiet  malicious 
enjoyment  which  only  a  hostile  reader  (or  a 
very  simple  one  afraid  of  all  this  fun-poking) 
could  resist.  Miss  Mole  herself  is  forty 
years  old,  unmarried  and  drifting  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  lady’s  companion  in  a  backwash 
of  provincial  life.  To  her  friends  she  is 
irritatingly  “  odd.”  Instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  her  indigence,  she  makes  jokes 
about  it;  even  her  lean  looks  seem  in  some 
way  to  add  to  her  enjoyment.  She  ought 
to  be  old-maidish,  down-trodden  and  con¬ 
spicuously  patient,  whereas  she  is  destruc¬ 
tively  impish;  her  conversation  bites  like 
an  east  wind.  Now  Miss  Young  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  spoilt  the  book  if  she  had  added 
one  shade  more  of  whimsicality.  Her  Miss 
Mole  is  whimsical;  she  knows  and  enjoys 
it.  The  irony  of  the  whole  book,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  chief  character,  save  it  from 
being  Peter-Panish  and  trite.  Miss  Young 
even  succeeds  at  the  end  in  getting  her  odd 
lady  married — an  excellent  piece  of  writing 
in  which  the  irony  is  mixed  with  true 
sentiment.  This  is  the  most  vivacious 
book  I  have  read  for  some  years.  It  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  woman  —  a 
woman  with  more  of  Puck  in  her  than 
Peter  Pan. 


T rio  is  also  a  woman’s  book.  It  desaibei 
three  girls  growing  up  together,  from 
school  to  marriage,  and  as  the  tide  suggesti 
it  is  the  relationship  of  the  three,  first  one 
and  then  another  taking  the  lead,  which  is 
the  theme  of  the  book.  It  is  unsentimental 
and  rather  patient  in  its  detail.  There  is  a  : 
sort  of  pallor  about  the  book  and  all  the 
characters  in  it  which  is  mildly  attractive 
it  is  a  book  one  could  put  down  unfinished 
but  with  reluctance.  Its  chief  fault  is  that 
the  story  does  not  move;  all  the  situationi 
are  like  suspended  chords,  beautifully  articu¬ 
late,  which  one  admires  for  themselves. 
And  yet  the  three  girls  are  lifelike,  thingj 
happen  to  them  as  one  might  expect,  and 
the  finer  shades  are  admirable.  The  least 
satisfactory  person  in  the  book  is  the  chid 
character.  Lena  is  an  ugly  duckling  at 
school  rather  bullied  and  looked  down  upon, 
and  when  she  grows  up  she  is  still  a  very 
backward  swan.  She  looks  at  you  with 
wide  eyes,  can’t  see  jokes  and  is  apologetic 
about  her  blushing.  Miss  Bendey  has 
made  her  just  a  little  too  simple  for  the  part 
— she  ends  by  marrying  a  man  who  has 
been  silly  enough  to  marry  a  flirt.  At  the 
end  she  has  an  indefinite  charm  and  even 
strength,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling:  1$ 
this  really  the  awkward  little  creature  who 
was  kicked  about  at  school,  and  who  has 
since  consistently  been  putting  her  foot  in  it? 
Miss  Bentley  manages  to  insinuate  a  sort 
of  calm  conviction  into  her  writing,  but  1 
think  in  this  case  that  she  has  left  too 
many  gaps  in  the  story.  If  she  had  given 
her  trio  movement  as  well  as  grace,  i 
might  have  been  very  good  indeed. 

Not  Without  Laughter  is  a  novel  of 
negro  life  written  by  a  negro.  I  do  not 
share  in.  the  pleasure  which  many  people 
nowadays  find  in  listening  to  negro  songs, 
jazz,  plays  and  books  (most  of  them  the  < 
work  of  highbrow  whites).  They  affect  - 
me  in  the  same  way  as  books  by  grown-ups 
about  children  for  grown-ups.  That  is,  1 
think  they  are  fake;  bad,  sentimental  fake. 

It  is  so  easy  to  set  up  a  tableau  of  dusky 
faces  and  to  listen  to  their  crooning,  it 
makes  you  feel  how  simple  they  arc  and  I 
how  nice  it  is  for  you  to  feel  how  simple 
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icy  arc.  Picturcsqucncss  is  the  curse  of 
wring  about  negroes,  and  negroes  them- 
idves  arc  trapped  by  it.  There  is  nothing, 
in  commercial  art,  like  going  native.  Not 
Without  Laughter  has  gone  native  a  bit, 
but  on  the  whole  I  liked  it.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  that  of  the  “  black  porcelain  doll 
if  a  Vienna  toy  shop”  (Mr.  Hughes’s 
phrase,  not  mine).  Ronald  Firbank  once 
fight  this  atmosphere  perfectly :  the  last 
word  in  languid  sophistication.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  not  languid  and  not  too  much 
sophisticated.  His  novel  is  mostly  doorstep 
conversation,  the  rich  rhapsodizing,  com¬ 
plaining,  bantering  back<hat  of  negroes  on 
a  warm  evening.  The  first  description  of 
diem  when  a  cyclone  sweeps  the  town  is 
excellent.  Mr.  Hughes  writes  well.  Those 
who  liked  Porgy  will  like  reading  Not 
Vithout  Laughter,  though  it  is  more 
realistic. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


ROCESSION  OF  LOVERS,  by  Lloyd 
Morris.  Chapman  and  Hall.  15J.  net. 
THE  LORAM  PICTURE,  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Reynolds.  John  Lane.  js.  6d.  net. 
CASPAR,  by  Bertha  L.  Bowbay.  Alien- 
son.  ys.  6d.  net. 
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"  A  LONG  time  ago,  or  a  little  time  ago,  as 
we  like  to  reckon  chronology — both  ways 
may  be  correct,”  begins  one  of  these  three 
period  novels;  and  certainly  Mr.  Morris’s 
classic  lovers  seem  nearer  to-day  than  Mrs. 
Reynolds’  Victorian  Mamma.  Mr.  Morris 
has  given  his  seven  tales  a  Decameronian 
Ktting;  the  members  of  a  Princess’s  Riviera 
house  party  relate  them  as  an  after-dinner 
pastime.  They  are  not  cloak-and-sword 
costume  romances,  but  studies  of  real 
human  beings  racked  by  ”  such  loves,”  as 
M>e  of  the  narrators  says,  as  ”  endowed  the 
human  heart  with  dignity,  and  made  of  its 
®cvitab!e  defeat  a  noble  tragedy.”  Mr. 
Horris’s  gift  for  vivid  description,  which 
night  otherwise  become  cloying,  is 
casoned  by  his  real  historic  sense  and 
ound  understanding  of  character. 


The  Loram  Picture  is  rather  a  series  of 
group  portraits  from  a  Victorian  family 
album  ^an  a  novel.  Papa,  Mamma  and 
their  eight  children  go  through  various 
vicissitudes  of  love  and  fortune,  certainly, 
but  there  is  little  real  action  in  the  book 
because  there  is  no  causality,  no  plot.  The 
pages  of  the  album,  however,  are  very 
colourful  and  glowing,  bright  with  golden 
curls,  p>etunia  ribbons,  shot  silks  and 
fringed  pink  parasols. 

Caspar’s  twelfth-century  adventures  be¬ 
gin  with  an  air  of  homely  reality  which 
gives  them  a  certain  freshness;  he  has, 
moreover,  the  merit,  rare  in  the  long-lost 
children  of  fiction,  of  really  resembling  his 
unknown  parents  in  character.  The 
mediaeval  point  of  view,  too,  is  fairly 
rendered.  But  the  lad  presently  reveals 
himself  such  an  unconscionable  prig  that 
it  is  difficult  to  be  interested  in  him  further; 
and  the  story  is  clogged  with  Miss  Bowhay’s 
many  generalisations  on  human  nature. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 
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PENULTIMA,  by  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson, 

K.C,,  L.L.D.  Martin  Hopkinson. 

i8r.  net. 

This  book  of  reflections,  rather  than  remi¬ 
niscences,  which  comes  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  Chancery  barrister,  who  for  nearly 
thirty  years  directed  the  destinies  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  University  and  later  was  the 
spokesman  in  Parliament  of  the  Combined 
English  Universities,  deserves  to  be  read 
and  pondered  by  a  younger  generation. 
Born  in  Manchester  and  springing  from  one 
of  those  cultivated  middle-class  families  of 
Nonconformist  faith  and  Liberal  opinions 
who  were  throughout  the  Victorian  era  the 
stoutest  champions  of  English  liberties  and 
educational  opportunities,  Alfred  Hopkin¬ 
son  enjoyed  exceptional  educational  advan¬ 
tages  and  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

He  tells  of  home  education,  of  civic 
opportunities,  of  Oxford  in  the  seventies,  of 
the  political  preoccupations  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  glancing  at  the  re-action  in 
Lancashire  to  such  events  as  the  Crimean 
War,  the  war  between  the  North  and  South, 
Bismarck’s  onslaught  on  France,  Disraeli’s 
Imperialism,  Gladstone’s  Eastern  crusade, 
and  the  rise  and  triumph  of  Liberalism. 
His  own  political  life  was  bound  up  with 
Liberal  Unionism  and  his  chapter  on 
“  Politics  ”  contains  much  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  on  the  political  complications  of 
the  middle-eighties  and  the  attitude  then 
adopted  by  Lord  Hartington  and  others. 
Perhaps  this  chapter  and  his  Oxford  rem¬ 
iniscences  are  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
his  book. 

He  has  chosen  throughout  to  be  re¬ 
flective,  to  pass  lightly  over  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  rather  than  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  continuous  history  of  the  Victorian 
era.  But  his  obita  dicta  on  politics,  on 
religious  controversy,  on  education,  on 


manners,  on  the  great  social  changes  which 
a  seeing  eye  has  followed  through  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  are  penetrating  and 
valuable.  And  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  interesting  and  litde  known  history 
of  the  rise  of  the  newer  universities,  he 
speaks  as  one  in  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes  of  the  daily  press. 

To  have  known  Mark  Pattison,  that  em¬ 
bodiment  of  an  Oxford  already  passing 
away  in  the  ‘seventies  and  to  have  lived  to 
organize  a  Faculty  of  Technology  in  Man¬ 
chester  is  to  span  a  period  of  academic 
advance  given  to  few  of  our  generation. 
And  to  have  kept  into  old  age  the  heart  of 
a  boy  and  the  mental  alertness  of  maturity 
is  an  achievement  of  which  any  man  might 
be  proud  and  of  which  most  of  us  may  wdl 
be  envious. 

Janet  E.  Courtnet. 
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of  Labour  views.  This  tendency  became  particularly 
marked  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Staff  College  in 
1909-1910,  a  phase  in  a  soldiering  career  when  most  people 
are  anxious  to  avoid  prejudicing  the  bright  prospect  of 
advancement  thus  opened  to  them.  Thomson,  however, 
made  no  secret  of  his  leanings  towards  the  moderate 
Socialist  theories  of  the  day,  and  was  ever  ready  to  argue 
the  case  for  the  miners  or  the  railwaymen.  As  ready,  also, 
to  prick  what  he  considered  the  bubbles  of  vacuous  custom. 
If  he  indulged  in  such  discussions  partly  through  a  fondness 
for  argument,  this  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  his  own 
outlook,  and  it  ended  by  convincing  him  of  the  rightness 
of  the  case  that  he  argued.  Moreover,  he  had  an  abiding 
sympathy  for  the  under-dog. 

The  South  African  war  had  given  him  a  splendid  start 
in  his  military  career,  for  his  notably  good  work  on  the 
railways  had  carried  him  from  subaltern  to  brevet-major. 
In  particular,  during  the  move  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley 
there  was  a  bad  jam  on  the  railway.  Kitchener,  arriving, 
ordered  it  to  be  cleared  by  the  drastic  method  of  over¬ 
turning  trains  to  turn  them  off  the  line.  Thomson’s  energy 
and  resourcefulness  in  executing  these  orders  won  him 
a  good  mark  from  Kitchener.  After  the  war,  he  went 
to  teach  a  more  academic  form  of  railway  engineering  at 
Chatham.  His  lectures  there  helped  to  give  him  confidence 
in  himself  and  to  strengthen  his  power  of  speaking  to  a 
critical  audience.  But  it  was,  above  all,  in  private  conver¬ 
sation  that  he  sharpened  his  powers  of  debate  and  of 
witty  repartee. 

He  was  a  sapper,  and  sappers  were  proverbially  classed 
.  as  “  mad,  married,  01  methodist.”  But  this  license  in 
eccentricity  was  not  by  all  his  hearers,  and  superiors, 
extended  to  cover  one  who  proclaimed  such  strong  and 
unaccustomed  political  opinions.  However,  his  personal 
charm  healed  the  soreness  that  his  opinions  and  sharply- 
pointed  witticisms  were  apt  to  cause.  Few  could  resist 
when  he  chose  to  exert  it.  Prejudice  was  mainly  caused 
among  those  who  only  came  into  casual  contact  with  him, 
or,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  those  who  only  heard  of  his 
opinions  at  second  hand.  It  created,  unfortunately,  a 
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rather  large  body  of  hostility.  But  if  he  made  enemies 
as  any  man  of  independent  views  must,  he  also  made 
friends.  And  his  indisputable  military  gifts  earned  him 
the  favour  of  superiors  who  were  amused  by  or  tolerantly 
overlooked  his  outspokenness.  Notable  among  them  was  I 
Henry  Wilson,  his  antithesis  in  politics,  but  his  peer  in 
sense  of  humour.  Wilson  appreciated  his  quick  imagination 
and  keen  mind,  and  singled  him  out  for  a  series  of  important 
tasks. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  Thomson  went  to  France 
with  the  Expeditionary  Force,  serving  at  first  as  liaison 
officer.  One  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  close 
knowledge  of  France,  and  the  conception  of  the  French 
character  which  he  formed,  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  later  years  on  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Labour 
Government  in  its  relations  and  negotiations  with  France. 

For  no  other  minister  in  the  “  inner  circle  ”  both  spoke 
French  so  fluently  or  knew  the  French  so  intimately. 

His  next  post  in  the  war  was  on  the  staff  of  Haig’s  ist 
Corps,  but  he  left  it  early  in  1915,  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Chief-of-Staff,  who  was  killed  soon  after.  Although 
Gough  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  Staff  Officer,  his  opinions 
had  such  an  ironclad  traditionalism,  almost  a  mediaevalism, 
that  a  clash  between  these  two  divergent  types  of  men  was 
not  surprising. 

After  another  period  at  General  Headquarters  he  was 
sent  to  Bucharest  as  Military  Attache  in  February,  1915. 
Here  he  had  a  lone  hand  to  play,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
German  influence  in  the  scales  against  him.  But  his  charm 
and  personality  proved  great  assets  to  England,  and  even 
conquered  the  distrust  of  the  German-born  king,with  whom 
he  became  on  intimate  terms.  Thus  he  had  a  considerable, 
if  hardly  calculable,  part  in  bringing  Roumania  into  the  war 
on  the  Allied  side,  although  he  was  not  blind  to  the  military 
,  unpreparedness  of  this  country  nor  happy  about  the  way 
her  intervention  was  timed.  Upon  this  event  he  became 
head  of  the  British  War  Mission.  When  disaster  overtook  ! 
the  Roumanian  forces,  so  amazingly  ill-handled  even  in  a  ^ 
war  of  blunders,  he  strove  with  foresight  to  mitigate  the 
consequences.  For  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  I 
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decision,  and  its  supervision,  to  destroy  the  oil-wells  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Germans  securing  the  full  benefit  of 
this  invaluable  source  of  supply. 

He  then  returned  home,  through  Russia,  and  was  sent 
to  Palestine  as  chief  engineer  of  a  division.  Temporarily, 
he  took  over  command  of  an  infantry  brigade  in  the  Jericho 
operations.  But  he  was  soon  called  back  to  a  more 
congenial  task.  For  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  now  in  power, 
had  not  forgotten  his  old  pupil,  and  appointed  him  to  a 
post  on  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles.  Here  his 
political  insight  and  knowledge  of  the  world  had  scope. 
After  the  war,  military  prospects  were  none  too  bright  for 
one  whose  substantive  rank  was  merely  that  of  major,  and 
who  had  no  experience  of  command  to  offset  the  prejudices 
he  had  aroused.  Moreover,  his  political  views  had  become 
more  pronounced.  Thus  he  retired  from  the  Army  to 
embark  on  a  political  career,  joining  the  Labour  Party. 
It  was  a  bold  act,  and  even  his  detractors  must  allow  that 
if  it  was  not  a  further  proof  of  his  sincerity  it  was  inspired 
by  uncommon  vision.  But  he  failed  to  win  election  at 
Central  Bristol  and  for  some  years  had  a  struggle  even  to 
keep  afloat.  The  deprivations  he  suffered  weie  all  the  more 
trying  for  one  who  had  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  the  cold  shoulder  that  was  turned  to  him 
by  former  comrades  was  the  more  chilling  because  of  his 
companionable  and  sensitive  nature.  Characteristically, 
however,  he  put  a  smiling  face  on  his  trials.  At  last  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Labour  Government  in  1924  justified 
his  faith.  It  also  made  his  political  fortune,  even  though 
he  had  again  suffered  personal  deteat  at  the  election. 

During  the  years  of  stress  he  had  worked  hard  for  his 
party,  and  his  untiring  efforts  had  done  much  to  conquer 
their  doubts  of  the  new  recruit.  They  also  won  him  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  But 
besides  ordinary  party  activities  in  England,  he  had  in 
particular  carried  out  a  number  of  significant  foreign 
missions.  In  1920  he  went  to  Ireland  with  the  Labour 
Mission  to  investigate  the  methods  employed  in  counter¬ 
acting  the  rebellion.  Here  his  comments  on  the  conduct 
of  the  British  forces  did  more  than  anything  else  to  estrange 
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him  from  former  comrades.  Next  he  investigated  the 
conditions  of  refugees  in  Europe  as  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  International  Red  Cross,  and  went  to  Russia  as 
representative  of  the  “  Save  the  Children  ”  Fund.  This 
task  brought  him  into  touch  with  Bolshevist  leaders 
especially  Trotsky,  whose  ability  made  a  strong  impression 
on  him. 

These  experiences,  and  the  capacity  he  displayed  in  them, 
had  consolidated  his  position  in  the  party  when  it  was 
brought  into  power  for  the  first  time.  His  services  were 
recognised  by  his  appointment  to  the  Air  Ministry,  for 
which  he  had  obvious  qualifications  and  not  the  prejudice 
to  combat  which  he  would  have  met  at  the  War  Office. 
If  his  first  tenure  of  office  was  brief,  it  was  marked  by  an 
increase  in  the  Air  estimates  and  the  taking  over  by  the 
Government  of  the  responsibility  for  airship  development. 
His  interest  in  every  branch  of  air  progress  was  abundantly 
shown,  and  maintained  after  the  Government’s  fall.  Thus 
his  return  in  1929,  when  the  second  Labour  Government 
was  formed,  met  with  nothing  but  acclaim  both  in  the 
service  and  among  the  air-minded  public. 

In  taking  charge  of  the  Air  Ministry  his  attitude  was 
different  from  that  of  the  normal  Minister,  who  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  political  aspect.  Instead,  like  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  his  predecessor  and  successor,  he  showed  a 
real  enthusiasm  for  the  progress  of  his  department,  and 
made  the  air  his  hobby.  In  1927,  while  out  of  office,  he 
set  forth  his  ideas  on  its  future  in  a  book  entitled  Air  Facts 
and  Problems.  When  on  a  flight,  too,  he  would  sit  with  a 
large  map,  stud5dng  the  ground  acutely  and  seeking  with 
military  instinct  to  develop  his  power  of  observation  from 
the  air.  The  Air  Ministry  was  fortunate,  as  few  depart¬ 
ments  are  fortunate,  in  having  a  political  chief  who  under¬ 
stood  and  was  eager  to  aid  its  practical  achievement. 

His  influence,  however,  in  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Cabinet  was  far  greater  than  was  publicly  realised.  If  this 
influence  was  a  tribute  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
matured  judgment,  it  probably  owed  much  to  his  close 
friendship  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  also  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Such  friendships  play  a 
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larger  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  than  academic 
students  of  constitutional  history  are  apt  to  appreciate. 
Further,  he  presided  over  or  was  a  member  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Cabinet  Committees,  created  by  the 
present  Government  to  deal  with  various  problems. 

If  he  bore  the  strain  better  than  many  of  his  colleagues, 
it  was  partly  because  of  his  economy  of  energy  and  variety 
of  interest.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and  would, 
when  possible,  slip  away  from  the  affairs  of  State  to  attend 
a  concert  or  recital,  returning  refreshed  and  freshly  poised. 
His  love  of  literature  was  equally  marked  ;  and,  in  particular, 
his  capacity  to  quote  Anatole  France  evoked  admiring 
wonder.  He  was  not  content  to  be  a  reader ;  he  made  a 
conscious  pursuit  of  style.  His  own  best  literaiy  attain¬ 
ment  was  certainly  Smaranda^  published  in  1926,  in  which 
he  embodied  a  veiled  autobiographical  account  of  his 
experiences  and  impressions  in  Roumania. 

As  a  connoisseur  of  good  food  and  good  wine,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  he  had  a  rival  in  any  recent  Ministry. 
Here  again  his  taste  was  essentially  delicate,  and  his 
enthusiasm  infectious.  I  remember  how  in  conversation 
he  deplored  the  fact  that  so  few  of  his  colleagues  had  ever 
had  the  chance  to  master  the  art  of  living,  feeling  that  they 
thereby  missed  the  best  way  of  nursing  their  strength  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  modem  Cabinet  life.  He  will 
certainly  be  missed  at  one  famous  restaurant,  where  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  when  his  means  allowed  it,  and  where 
he  used  to  indulge  his  foible  of  discussing  the  menu  in 
French  with  a  fellow  connoisseur,  the  head-waiter. 

If  these  be  trifles,  they  nevertheless  serve  to  round  off 
the  portrait  we  have  painted,  the  portrait  of  a  man  who 
lent  grace  and  distinction  to  everything  he  touched,  who 
was  always  an  exception  in  every  circle,  and  yet  gave  others 
the  feeling  that  they  were  the  divergencies  from  the  natural 
level.  And  with  his  passing  a  subtle  flavour  passes  from 
the  palate  of  the  world  that  knew  him. 


WAS  PEACE  POSSIBLE  IN  1917? 

By  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  Bt. 

IT  is  not  a  little  curious  that  whereas  volumes  have  been 
written  concerning  both  the  origin  of,  and  the  treaties 
which  terminated,  the  late  war,  hardly  any  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  examine,  from  an  objective  standpoint, 
the  various  suggestions  for  a  negotiated  peace  which  were 
put  forward  during  the  actual  progress  of  hostilities.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  the  materials  for  such  a  study  are 
by  no  means  complete,  for  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the 
world  still  preserve  silence  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  whole  story  will  be  known  to  the  present 
generation  ;  yet  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence, 
from  one  source  and  another,  already  available,  while  at 
a  time  when  the  avoidance  of  a  repetition  of  the  events  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  century  is  uppermost  in  men’s 
minds,  the  subject  can  hardly  be  described  as  one  of 
merely  academic  interest,  quite  apart  from  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  a  comparison  between  the  terms  of  peace 
which  were  discussed  in  1917  and  those  which  were  im¬ 
posed  by  the  victorious  Allies  two  years  later. 

Before,  however,  outlining  the  actual  course  of  events 
it  may  be  as  well,  in  view  of  the  obscurity  which  has 
hitherto  surrounded  the  whole  question,  to  describe 
briefly  the  sources  of  such  information  as  has  already 
been  disclosed.  First  and  foremost  there  is  the  authori¬ 
tative  account,  published  nine  years  ago,  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon-Parma  and 
his  brother.  Prince  Xavier,  between  the  Austrian  Emperor 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
Governments  on  the  other,  from  December,  1916,  to 
October,  1917.  Then  there  is  the  “  Official  Statements 
of  War  Aims  and  Peace  Proposals,”  which  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  produced,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Scott,  in  1921,  and  which  is  quite 
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invaluable  as  a  guide,  not  only  to  official  pronouncements, 
but  also,  by  reading  between  the  lines,  to  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  those  who  made  and  received  the  various  proposals 
for  a  negotiated  peace.  Recently,  Lord  Newton,  in  his 
biography  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  devoted 
a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  that  statesman’s  efforts  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end,  and  thus  added  a  good  deal  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  famous  letter 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  made  its  appearance.  Lastly, 
there  are  innumerable  references  in  the  speeches  and 
memoirs  both  of  British  and  Continental  statesmen, 
together  with  the  comments  of  their  critics  in  the  Press 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  the  secrets  which  the  various  chancelleries  still 
guard,  the  main  outline  of  what  actually  happened  can 
now  be  traced,  and  future  disclosures  are  not  likely  seriously 
to  modify  the  conclusions  based  upon  this  mass  of  evidence. 

There  is  no  proof  of  any  concrete  proposals  for  peace 
prior  to  November,  1916,  but  during  the  last  weeks  of  that 
year  suggestions  for  a  termination  of  hostilities  were  made 
in  several  quarters.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  war  began  the  prospect  of  a 
stalemate  had  become  obvious  to  the  most  convinced 
chauvinist  on  either  side.  In  the  West  the  Germans  had 
failed  to  overcome  the  French  defence  at  Verdun,  while 
the  ground  which  had  been  gained  by  the  British  on  the 
Somme  had  only  been  won  at  tremendous  cost.  In  the 
East  the  situation  was  more  favourable  to  the  Central 
Powers,  but  even  there  it  was  obviously  idle  to  expect  an 
early  decision.  Rumania  was  at  her  last  gasp,  though 
Bucharest  did  not  fall  until  the  beginning  of  December ; 
General  Townshend  had  surrendered  at  Kut  in  May  ;  the 
Allied  forces  at  Salonika  were  clearly  unable  to  take  the 
offensive  ;  and  the  Italians  had  made  no  real  progress 
along  the  road  to  Trieste.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of 
these  successes  was  likely  to  bring  the  Allies  to  their  knees, 
for  in  no  case  were  the  Central  Powers  in  a  position  to  push 
their  advantages  home,  while  there  appeared  a  distinct 
possibility  of  a  Russian  revival  in  the  near  future.  At  sea, 
Jutland  had  been  fought,  and  although  both  sides  claimed 
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the  victor}',  the  fact  remained  that  the  British  blockade  of 
the  German  coast  continued  uninterrupted.  In  short 
neither  side  appeared  at  the  end  of  1916  to  have  any  real 
hope  of  foicing  a  decision  in  the  field,  and,  such  being  the 
case,  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  in  London,  as  well  as 
in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  possibility  of  securing  peace  by 
negotiation  should  have  begun  to  be  envisaged. 

On  November  13th  Lord  Lansdowne  laid  a  memorandum 
before  the  Cabinet  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  time  had 
come  to  examine  the  possible  bases  for  peace,  and  to  make 
it  plain  that  the  Allies  did  not  aim  at  the  total  destruction  of 
Germany.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  definite  step 
which  any  responsible  statesman  in  any  belligerent  country 
had  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  since 
the  war  began  over  two  years  before,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
not  known  to  the  general  public  at  the  time.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  estimate  what  the  effect  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
action  would  have  been,  for  the  Asquith  administration  was 
already  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  within  a  month  it  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

A  week  after  Lord  Lansdowne ’s  memorandum  had  made 
its  appearance  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  died.  Whether 
the  old  Emperor  would  have  made  an  effort,  had  he  lived 
a  little  longer,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
though  Herr  Klastersky,  in  his  recent  Der  AUe  Kaiser^  zoie 
nur  einer  ihn  sah,  produces  evidence  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  would  have  pursued  such  a  policy.  In  any  event, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  pacific  sentiments  of  his 
successor,  Charles.  In  a  proclamation  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  the  new  monarch  used  the  significant  phrase : 
“  I  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  end,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
the  horrors  and  sacrifices  of  the  war.”  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  particular  to  the  Kaiser  personally,  and  in  all 
probability  it  was  directly  responsible  for  the  German 
offer  to  treat  which  was  made  on  December  12th.  M. 
Charles  Maurras,  in  an  article  in  U Action  Fran^aise  six 
years  later,  stated  that  separate  proposals  were  made  by 
Austria  and  Spain  before  those  of  Germany,  and  that  it  was 
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the  action  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  which  occasioned  that  of 
Berlin.  In  going  so  far  as  this  M.  Maurras  is  almost  certainly 
in  error,  and  he  seems  to  have  confused  the  Austrian 
Emperor’s  proclamation  with  the  mission  with  which  he 
entrusted  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon-Parma  some  two  months 
later.  So  far  as  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Spain  is  concerned,  such  an  act  cannot  be  traced  in  any 
documents  that  have  been  published,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  French  Royalist  leader  may  have  access 
to  some  special  source  of  information  in  this  connection. 
In  any  event,  the  matter  is  of  no  great  importance. 

The  Central  Powers  presented  four  identical  notes,  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  bring  forward 
definite  proposals,  but  also  announced  their  intention  of 
fighting  to  a  finish  if  these  were  rejected.  Whatever  chance 
of  success  this  step  might  have  had  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  an  extravagant  speech  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
in  which  he  threw  all  the  blame  for  the  outbreak  of  war 
upon  the  Allies,  completely  ruined.  Such  being  the  case, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  questioning  the  sincerity,  so  far 
as  Germany  is  concerned,  of  the  whole  negotiation,  which 
may  well  have  had  no  other  objects  in  view  than  to  forestall 
any  move  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  to  throw  upon  the 
Allies  the  onus  of  a  refusal  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
negotiating  upon  such  a  basis  was  demonstrated  in  speeches 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Briand,  Baron  Sonnino,  and  M. 
Pokrovsky.  The  suspicions  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  also 
voiced  in  their  official  reply  on  January  29th,  1917,  when 
they  declared,  in  addition,  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
without  restoration  and  reparation. 

A  week  after  the  Central  Powers  announced  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  negotiations,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  note  to  all  the  belligerents  asking  for  a 
statement  of  their  war  aims  as  an  essential  preliminary  to 
any  approach  to  peace.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  President  Wilson  had  decided  to  take  this  step  before 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and  the  State  Department  was  at  considerable  pains  to 
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show  that  the  two  proposals  were  entirely  unconnected. 
This  fact  was  certainly  appreciated  by  the  Governments 
concerned,  though  the  general  public  in  the  Allied  countries, 
which  had  no  great  love  at  that  time  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  show'ed  a  decided  disposition  to  confuse  the 
two  events,  and  in  private,  if  not  in  public.  President 
Wilson’s  note  was  widely  denounced  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
Central  Powers.  Whether  or  no  the  action  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  productive  of  some  definite  result 
had  it  taken  place  under  happier  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  the  only  reply  that  it  elicited  from  the 
Allies  was  a  paraphrase  of  that  which  was  sent  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  Central  Powers,  and  in  it  the  Entente 
declared  that  “  their  objects  in  the  war  will  not  be  made 
known  in  detail  with  all  the  equitable  compensations  and 
indemnities  for  damages  suffered  until  the  hour  of  negotia¬ 
tions.”  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  the  Turks  should 
be  expelled  from  Europe,  though  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  retrocession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  The  reply 
of  the  Central  Powers  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
President  Wilson,  equally  unpromising. 

This  interchange  of  notes,  although  it  led  to  no  definite 
result,  had  at  any  rate  cleared  the  air  to  some  extent.  It 
had  shown  that  Germany  was  not  yet  inclined  to  treat  upon 
any  basis  to  which  her  enemies  would  agree,  and  that  the 
Allies  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  mediation  of  a  neutral, 
for  although  President  Wilson  had  carefully  refrained  from 
any  suggestion  that  he  should  act  as  an  arbiter  it  was 
clear  that  had  his  note  been  more  sympathetically  received 
he  would  soon  have  offered  to  play  such  a  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  reticence  of  the  Allies  suggested,  either 
that  they  were  not  in  complete  agreement  with  regard  to 
their  aims,  or  that  the  latter  were  subject  to  negotiation. 
In  any  event,  the  situation  was  considered  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  him  in  commenc¬ 
ing  a  fresh  negotiation,  and  in  the  early  days  of  February, 
1917,  he  got  into  communication  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon-Parma,  with  this  end  in  view. 

Prince  Sixte,  wLo  was  at  that  time  sendng  with  the 
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Belgian  Army  because  no  Bourbon  was  allowed  in  that  of 
France,  obtained  the  permission  of  King  Albert  to  act  in 
the  capacity  which  the  Austrian  Emperor  desired,  and  he 
was  then  informed  of  the  terms  upon  which  his  brother-in- 
law  considered  peace  to  be  possible.  These  were  :  firstly, 
the  conclusion  of  a  secret  armistice  between  Austria  and 
Russia  in  which  the  question  of  Constantinople  was  not  to 
be  made  an  issue  ;  secondly,  the  restoration  of  Belgium 
and  of  Alsace-Lorraine— the  latter,  incidentally,  a  con¬ 
cession  which  had  not  yet  been  demanded  by  the  Allies 
themselves  ;  and  thirdly,  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Slav 
monarchy  which  should  include  not  only  Serbia,  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  Albania,  but  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  well. 
It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  suggestions 
that  there  was  at  that  time  no  idea  in  the  mind  of  Charles  of 
concluding  a  separate  peace  ;  all  that  he  intended  to  do  was 
to  explore  the  ground,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  general 
understanding  with  the  Entente,  he  proposed  to  place  before 
his  allies  certain  definite  recommendations  based  upon  it. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  were,  of  course,  each 
precluded  from  making  a  separate  peace  by  the  agreement 
of  September  5th,  1914,  to  which  Italy  became  a  party  in 
November  of  the  following  year. 

As  a  French  subject.  Prince  Sixte  naturally  laid  the 
Austrian  Emperor’s  proposals  before  the  President,  M. 
Poincare,  in  the  first  place,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  M.  Briand,  who  was  then  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Both  agreed  that  they  might 
well  form  a  basis  for  negotiation,  but  warned  Prince  Sixte 
that  Italy  would  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  any  understanding 
along  the  lines  indicated.  As  a  result  of  two  interviews 
with  M.  Poincare  the  Prince  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  saw 
Charles  on  March  23rd.  In  the  interval,  unfortunately, 
two  events  took  place  which  were  destined  to  bring  about 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations — the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  fall  of  the  Briand  administration.  The 
first  of  these  soon  weakened  Russia  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Central  Powers  once  more  became  convinced,  with 
considerable  justification,  that  the  victory  in  the  field  which 
had  seemed  beyond  their  capacity  to  achieve  at  the  end  of 
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1916  was  again  within  their  grasp,  while  the  second  resulted 
in  the  installation  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  M.  Alexandre  Ribot,  a  man  whose  capacity  did 
not  rise  above  mediocrity.  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
drawbacks  Prince  Sixte  continued  his  mission,  and  he  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  as  the  spring  of  1917  was  exception¬ 
ally  late,  and  the  Germans  executed  a  retirement  in  the 
West,  there  was  a  comparative  lull  in  the  fighting. 

On  the  return  of  Prince  Sixte  from  Vienna,  where  he 
informed  the  Emperor  of  the  attitude  of  France,  it  was 
decided  to  acquaint  the  British  Government  with  what  was 
afoot.  Accordingly,  M.  Ribot  told  Mr.  Lloyd  George  of 
the  Austrian  proposals,  and  the  latter  promised  complete 
secrecy  with  the  reservation  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
mention  the  offer,  though  not  to  enumerate  the  details  of 
it,  to  King  George.  As  evidence  of  the  relations  existing 
between  Vienna  and  Berlin  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
that  the  chief  reason  of  Prince  Sixte  for  insisting  upon 
complete  secrecy  was  the  fear  that,  if  news  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor’s  proposals  reached  Germany,  Charles  would  be 
murdered  wdthin  a  week.  On  April  i8th.  Prince  Sixte  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  which  the  latter 
showed  himself  extremely  sympathetic,  but,  like  M. 
Poincare,  he  feared  that  Italian  ambitions  would  prove  an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  for  Italy  was  supposed  to  be 
demanding  the  Trentino,  Dalmatia,  and  all  the  islands  in 
the  Adriatic  that  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary.  At  this 
point,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  that  very  moment,  unknown  to  its  allies, 
engaged  in  a  separate  negotiation  with  Vienna  on  the  basis 
of  the  cession  of  the  Trentino  alone,  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  prospects  of  an  Anglo-French  agreement  with 
Austria  appeared  very  promising  indeed. 

Prince  Sixte,  therefore,  came  to  London  in  May,  and 
remained  there  until  the  first  week  in  June,  during  which 
time  he  saw  King  George  and  had  several  conversations 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  position  then  was  that 
both  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were 
extremely  anxious  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  former, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing  his 
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German  ally  to  listen  to  any  proposals  for  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end,  was  prepared  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  for 
Austria-Hungary.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Ribot  was  at 
least  lukewann,  though  whether  his  head  or  his  heart  was 
at  fault  is  a  problem  that  may  never  be  solved.  Count 
Czemin,  too,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
blew  hot  and  cold,  and  during  his  interviews  with  the 
Austrian  Emperor  Prince  Sixte  found  the  Count  to  be  an 
influence  upon  which  he  could  not  depend.  Lastly,  the 
King  of  Italy  refused  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Western  Front, 
where  it  had  been  hoped  to  have  arranged  a  meeting  with 
King  George  and  M.  Poincar^,  when  the  three  rulers 
could  have  exchanged  views  on  the  Austrian  proposals. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  he  and  M. 
Ribot  should  themselves  see  Count  Czemin,  and  it  seems 
that  only  the  invincible  obstinacy  of  the  French  Premier 
prevented  the  taking  of  a  step  that  might  well  have  shortened 
the  war  by  some  eighteen  months. 

So  evident,  however,  was  the  British  Government’s 
determination  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Austria,  if 
such  a  thing  were  at  all  possible,  that,  in  view  also  of  the 
known  opinions  of  the  French  President,  M.  Ribot  felt 
compelled  to  do  something,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  negoti¬ 
ation  between  London  and  Paris,  Great  Britain  and  France 
proposed  certain  terms  to  Austria  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  These  comprised  the  cession  of  the  Trentino  to 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Trieste  as  a  Free  Port,  while 
in  exchange  Austria-Hungary  was  to  receive  Silesia, 
Bavaria,  and  Poland  within  the  frontiers  of  1772.  In  other 
words,  she  was  again  to  be  at  once  the  predominant  power 
in  Germany  and  a  bulwark  against  the  danger  that 
threatened  from  the  East,  though  the  latter  was  no  longer 
the  Ottoman  Turk,  but  the  rising  tide  of  Bolshevism.  It 
is  not  a  little  significant  that  this  offer  was  made  within  a 
few  days  of  the  Pope’s  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  by 
negotiation,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  Vatican  was  not  unexpected  in  Vienna. 

Unfortunately,  this  step  was  taken  too  late,  and  the 
course  of  the  actual  fighting  was  such  as  to  render  the  very 
continuance  of  negotiations  impossible.  A  British  oflFensive 
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had  been  launched  on  the  Western  Front  at  the  beginning 
of  July,  while  the  delivery  of  the  Allied  note  almost 
coincided  with  an  Italian  attack  that  came  within  an  ace  of 
breaking  through  the  Austrian  resistance.  This  last  threat 
thoroughly  frightened  Count  Czemin  and  he  succeeded  in 
communicating  his  fears  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he 
maintained  that  only  the  help  of  Germany  could  prevent 
the  Austrian  armies  from  being  overthrown.  In  October 
the  Austrian  counter-attack  resulted  in  the  Italian  defeat  at 
Caporetto,  and  British  and  French  troops  were  hurried  to 
the  Piave,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  came  into  actual 
conflict  with  the  armies  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
vicious  circle  was  complete,  and  M.  Ribot,  still  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  though  no  longer  Premier,  closed  the  door 
upon  any  further  negotiations  in  a  speech  of  quite  excep¬ 
tional  bitterness. 

The  series  of  attempts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  arbi¬ 
tration  rather  than  by  force  was  not,  however,  yet  at  an 
end,  for  on  November  29th  the  famous  letter  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  attended  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
which  was  almost  identical  with  the  memorandum  laid  by 
its  author  before  the  Cabinet  twelve  months  earlier,  have 
recently  been  disclosed  by  Lord  Newton,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Lord  Esher  observed  in  connection  with  it  that 
he  was  “  sure  we  could  have  detached  Austria,  had  we  had 
the  skill  to  make  her  definite  peace  offers  six  months  ago  ”  ; 
that  is  to  say  in  May,  when  Prince  Sixte  was  in  London. 
In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that,  as  his  biographer  admits. 
Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  issue  his  appeal  at  the  right 
moment.  Had  he  done  so  at  the  end  of  1916,  when 
Germany  professed  herself  ready  to  treat,  or  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  when  Prince  Sixte  was  acting  as  the  intermediary 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  result  of  his  intervention  would 
probably  have  been  very  different ;  and,  on  the  latter  occa¬ 
sion  in  particular,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  polemics  of  the 
Press  would  have  been  able  to  prevail  against  him. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  various  efforts  that  were  made 
over  a  period  of  twelve  months  to  bring  about  peace  by 
some  other  means  than  the  total  overthrow  of  one  side  or  of 
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the  other,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  why  they  were 
unsuccessful.  The  answer  can  only  be  that  neither  among 
the  Allies  nor  the  Central  Powers  was  there  a  man  both 
with  the  will  and  the  authority  to  make  peace  at  the  moment 
when  that  was  still  possible. 

So  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  desire  for  any  other  form 
of  peace  save  that  which  she  intended  to  dictate  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  and  even  thirteen  years  after  the  event  it  is 
impossible  not  to  hold  the  opinion  that  no  other  course  was 
open  to  the  Allies  but  to  reply  as  they  did.  Had  the 
German  Government  meant  its  oflPer  to  be  taken  seriously, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  would  surely  have  chosen  his 
words  more  carefully,  for  the  line  which  he  adopted  cer¬ 
tainly  exposed  his  master  and  himself  to  the  charge  that 
they  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  embarrass  the  Allies 
by  forcing  them  to  reject  an  offer  to  come  to  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  but 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  was  perfectly  sincere  in  all  that 
he  did  ;  indeed,  his  good  faith  towards  friend  and  foe  alike 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  failure,  for  it  was  his  insistence 
upon  making  Germany  a  party  to  any  settlement  that  was 
a  contributory  cause  of  the  fatal  delay  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Anglo-French  proposal  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria-Hungary.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
something  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the  Emperor 
been  a  more  dominating  personality,  or  had  he  been  longer 
upon  the  throne.  As  it  was,  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph 
deprived  his  dominions  of  the  one  man  who  had  both  the 
resolution  and  the  prestige  necessary  to  force  Berlin  to 
come  to  terms  :  his  successor  was  not  quite  sure  enough  of 
himself  to  impose  his  views  upon  the  German  military 
party.  In  short,  the  Austrian  throne  was  occupied  by  a 
Francis  II  when  the  situation  demanded  a  Maria  Theresa. 
The  Emperor’s  failure,  however,  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  statesman  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and  the  second  in  any  belligerent  country,  to  make  a 
deliberate  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and  for  this  his 
memory  deserves  to  be  respected  for  all  time. 

The  position  of  the  Allies  was  a  little  different,  and  it 
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would  have  been  more  difficult  even  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  Powers  for  one  man,  or  one  nation,  to  impose  his, 
or  its,  views  upon  the  others.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  any 
rate,  can  fear  no  criticism  of  his  conduct,  for  his  readiness 
to  help  Prince  Sixte  in  his  mission,  as  shown  by  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  have  a  meeting  with  Count  Czernin,  is  proof  that, 
however  zealous  he  was  in  his  prosecution  of  the  war,  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts  to  terminate  it,  so  long 
as  that  might  be  accomplished  honourably.  M.  Briand, 
too,  clearly  realized  both  the  sincerity  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  and  the  importance  of  his  proposals,  and  had  he 
remained  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  for  a  few  months  longer  he 
would  probably,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige, 
have  brought  the  ship  of  peace  safely  into  port.  He  and 
M.  Poincare  represented  the  great  traditions  of  French 
diplomacy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history  that  a 
chance  vote  in  the  Chamber  in  the  spring  of  1917  should 
have  deprived  the  Allies  of  the  services  of  M.  Briand. 

Of  the  attitude  of  M.  Ribot  and  Count  Czernin  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  M.  Maurras  has  taken  the 
view  that  the  former  did  not  possess  sufficient  intelligence 
to  realize  that  the  Austrian  proposal  was  entirely  separate 
from  the  German,  and  so  regarded  the  negotiations  in 
which  Prince  Sixte  played  so  prominent  a  part  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  trap  set  in  Berlin  and  baited  in  Vienna. 
Others  have  held  that  he  was  so  fanatical  a  republican  that 
he  preferred  a  continuance  of  the  war  to  the  success  of  a 
negotiation  for  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
was  to  receive  the  credit.  The  truth  probably  lies  between 
these  two  estimates.  Like  an  English  Prime  Minister  of 
an  earlier  day,  M.  Ribot  was  essentially  “  a  transient  and 
embarrassed  phantom  ”  in  office.  I'he  moral  of  France 
was  bad  during  his  tenure  of  power,  and  to  a  man  of  medi¬ 
ocre  intelligence  any  resolute  action  probably  appeared  to 
be  fraught  with  danger.  For  Count  Czernin  there  can  be 
even  less  excuse,  for  his  was  the  sin  against  the  light.  He 
realized  the  need  of  Austria-Hungary  for  peace,  and  yet 
when  the  opportunity  arrived  of  concluding  it  upon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  his  fear  of  Germany  got  the  better 
of  him.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  whole  story  of  these 
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negotiations  remains  to  be  told,  but  even  when  that  has 
been  done  M.  Ribot  and  Count  Czemin  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  still  stand  at  the  bar  of  history  guilty  by  their  cowardice 
and  incompetence  of  prolonging  the  war  for  eighteen 
months. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  peace  was  possible 
in  1917  an  affirmative  answer  must  be  returned.  A  little 
more  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  a 
little  more  courage  and  discernment  on  that  of  M.  Ribot 
and  Count  Czemin  respectively,  would  have  resulted  in  a 
settlement  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Allies,  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  must  have  been  the 
surrender  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  Deprived  both  of  her 
allies  and  of  the  food  supplies  she  drew  from  Hungary, 
Germany  could  not  long  have  continued  the  stmggle 
against  the  overwhelming  superiority  which  the  Allies 
would  have  enjoyed  on  the  Western  Front,  once  they  had 
been  able  to  mass  there  the  troops  from  the  Italian  theatre, 
from  Salonika,  from  Palestine,  and  from  Mesopotamia. 
In  fine,  had  a  settlement  been  reached  with  Austria-Hungary 
in  May,  or  even  in  August,  the  odds  are  that  the  whole  war 
would  have  been  over  by  Christmas. 

Whether  the  terms  which  were  under  consideration 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  would  have  afforded 
a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  a  permanent  peace  than  those 
which  were  imposed  by  the  victors  two  years  later  is, 
perhaps,  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  last  year  of  the  late  war  was  the  most 
exhausting,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  twelve  months 
earlier  would  almost  certainly  have  left  the  belligerent 
states,  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively,  better  off  than 
they  were  in  November,  1918.  The  failure  of  Prince 
Sixte’s  negotiations,  though  through  no  fault  of  the  negotia¬ 
tor  himself,  is  thus  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  anxiety  with  which  the  world  is  facing  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  century. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  DRAMA 


By  Ivor  Brown 

Mr.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  in  his  survey  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  in  Literature*  alluded  to  our  taste  for 
jerkiness,  to  our  appetite  for  things  unruly  instead 
of  disciplined,  and  to  our  preference  for  the  piece-meal 
as  opposed  to  the  pattern.  What  he  wrote  is  certainly 
applicable  to  the  contemporary  theatre,  where  shapeliness 
of  writing  is  distinctly  out  of  fashion.  The  well-made 
play  was  never  less  wanted  than  at  present.  The  pieces 
now  concocted  to  amuse  us  do  amuse  us.  They  go  as  we 
please.  They  fulfil  their  function.  Mr.  Noel  Coward 
is  of  his  time  and  for  his  time.  But  to  compare  a  play 
of  Mr.  Coward’s  with  a  play  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s  is  to 
compare  a  ramshackle  shed  with  a  carefully-planned 
mansion.  A  shed  may  have  many  attractions  ;  it  may  be  the 
scene  of  an  amusing  charade  or  of  an  entertaining  romp. 
There  is  no  vice  in  having  a  humble  roof.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mansion  may  be  formidable,  grandiose,  a  shapely 
shell  containing  very  little.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are 
wrong  to  enjoy  ourselves  with  such  a  flimsy  trifle  as 
Private  Lives ,  with  which  the  Phoenix  Theatre  was 
opened  in  September,  or  with  any  such  nonsense  as  Mr. 
Lonsdale’s  Canaries  Sometimes  Sing,  while  we  turn 
a  tolerant  smile  on  the  more  solid  homes  of  Mrs.  Ebbsmith 
and  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  I  am  endeavouring  to  state  facts, 
not  to  value  them.  And  the  dominant  fact  about  a  fashion¬ 
able  comedy  of  our  own  time  is  its  air  of  easy  improvisation. 
It  has  no  architecture.  It  is  as  brief  as  it  is  inconsequent. 
The  characters  flit  from  whim  to  whim  ;  they  answer  no 
court  of  reason  or  claim  of  probability.  But  probability 
and  profundity  are  not  wanted.  The  expensive  audience 
of  to-day  does  not  settle  down  to  an  evening  at  the  play 
as  to  a  square  meal.  It  prefers  to  take  a  buffet  supper  of 
Mr.  Coward’s  sallets  or  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  sandwiches. 

*  Published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September, 
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These  unarchitected,  happy-go-lucky  plays  are  a  vogue 
of  the  capital.  They  do  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  square  meal  is  more  in  demand.  That 
is  natural  enough.  For  the  trifle  depends  for  its  value  on 
the  trifler  and  to  trifle  successfully  in  public  demands  a 
particularly  pleasing  personality  and  a  complete  command 
of  a  special  kind  of  technique.  If  the  company  is  first- 
rate,  the  entertainment  is  first-rate,  too.  But  if  the  company 
is  second-rate,  the  entertainment  immediately  becomes 
fifth-rate.  A  touring  company,  by  applying  only  a  slightly 
heavier  touch  to  a  West-End  success,  can  shatter  its 
fabric  altogether.  When  you  have  been  to  see  Private 
Lives,  you  say  to  yourself :  “  I  have  been  amused.  But 
I  cannot  remember  with  any  exactness  what  amused  me 
or  why.  I  have  no  definite  impression.  I  have  nothing 
stored  in  my  memory.  But  I  have  a  general  sense  that  I 
saw  some  delightful  people  doing  preposterous  things 
and  that  I  heard  a  charming  patter  of  dialogue  which  never 
bored  me  in  the  least.  It  was  all  smart,  glossy,  modish 
and  unreal.  Nobody  ever  behaves  like  the  people  I  saw, 
but  what  an  agreeable  world  it  would  be  if  young  couples 
falling  in  and  out  of  love  would  do  so  with  such  wit,  grace, 
and  fancy  !  No,  I  can’t  remember  what  became  of  them. 
But  it  went  on  just  long  enough  in  just  the  right  way.  And 
I  came  out  feeling  as  if  I  had  had  a  pleasant  glass  of  cham¬ 
pagne  and  a  sandwich.”  Whereas,  if  you  had  been  to  the 
fashionable  play  of  the  eighteen-nineties,  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  come  out  feeling  replete  and  your  mind  would 
have  been  left  with  something  to  digest. 

The  success  of  the  empty  little  play  does  not  come  by 
luck.  It  comes  by  management.  Mr.  Coward  writes 
as  though  he  doesn’t  care,  but  he  acts  and  produces  in  a 
way  that  proves  one  facet  of  his  genius  to  be  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  rehearsals.  The  lightness  of  the  effect, 
like  the  lightness  of  the  omelette  or  the  souffle,  comes  from 
labour.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  modern  actors  don’t 
work  and  just  stroll  through  their  parts  with  their  minds  on 
their  golf-handicaps.  This  is  complete  nonsense.  The 
players  of  to-day  are  immensely  keen  and  immensely 
industrious.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  amount  of  special 
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shows  put  on  for  occasional  performances  ;  it  is  always 
easy  to  find  a  cast,  including  people  of  reputation,  who  will 
act  in  these  for  no  reward  of  money  and  they  are  ready  to 
rehearse  strenuously  for  the  job.  They  want  the  experience 
and  they  like  the  work.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
“  strolling  through  a  part  ”  is  an  easy  form  of  motion. 
It  needs  judgment,  discrimination,  and  practice.  Mr. 
Coward’s  casual-seeming  play  only  pleases  because  it  has 
been  perfectly  cast  and  rehearsed  to  the  last  flick  of  an 
eyelid.  The  architecture  is  not  in  the  writing,  but  it  is  in 
the  acting  and  also  in  the  decoration.  It  is  true  that  modem 
actors  have  little  experience  of  melodrama  and  are  not  often 
called  upon  to  hurl  thunder  and  lightning  across  the  stage. 
The  grand  flamboyant,  who  goes  into  action  with  banners 
flying  in  the  Irvingite  manner,  is  rarely  required.  But 
the  fact  that  points  are  being  made  quietly  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  being  made  by  lazy,  inexpert  people.  Nothing 
could  need  more  effort  than  the  seemingly  effortless  per¬ 
formance.  Miss  Gertrude  Lawrence’s  exquisite  simulation 
of  a  wayward  young  woman  in  Private  Lives  was  only 
achieved  by  the  most  careful  preparation  and  by  the  taking 
of  thought  about  every  move  of  her  body  and  inflexion  of 
her  voice. 

There  is  a  fashion  for  farce.  And  there  again  construc¬ 
tion  matters  not  at  all.  Mr.  Henson  has  set  up  in  the 
Strand  Theatre,  next  door  to  the  Aldwych,  with  a  similar 
policy.  At  the  Aldwych,  Mr.  Tom  Walls  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Lynn,  with  a  more  or  less  permanent  company,  have  for 
years  made  a  policy  of  farce  pay  abundantly.  Their  most 
successful  author  has  been  Mr.  Ben  Travers,  but  it  is  a 
common  secret  that  his  job  is  to  provide  a  libretto  rather 
than  a  text.  He  hands  the  players  opportunities  for 
displaying  their  characteristic  humours.  There  must 
always,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  part  for  Mr.  Robertson  Hare, 
who  is  delicious  as  the  harassed  bourgeois,  and  for  Mr. 
Kenneth  Kove,  who  is  the  very  essence  of  foppish  nonen¬ 
tity,  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Walls  and  Mr.  Lynn  themselves. 
Mr.  Travers’s  farces  are  not  shaped,  as  old  farces  were 
shaped,  with  a  belief  that  there  is  a  certain  appropriate 
form  for  farcical  effect.  You  never  know  where  they  will 
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wander,  because  they  wander  very  much  as  the  directing 
genius  of  the  producer  and  the  players  dispel  them. 
If  they  think  of  a  good  thing,  in  it  goes.  And  the  same, 
I  imagine,  must  be  happening  at  the  Strand,  where  Mr. 
Henson,  who  has  a  superb  invention  for  preposterous 
effects,  presents  a  piece  which  has  neither  shape  nor  style 
nor  logic.  The  farcical  spirit  has  run  hey-go-mad  and  the 
various  clowns  of  this  harlequinade  dress  up  and  crack  their 
wheezes  as  the  mood  appears  to  seize  them.  The  result 
is  good  because  the  clowns  are  good.  You  feel  that  they 
could  make  any  kind  of  a  play,  however  dull,  witless,  and 
wandering  in  its  written  form,  into  a  riot  of  laughter. 
Form,  once  rigid  in  farce,  is  abandoned.  Our  modem 
spirit  of  the  revels  is  closer  akin  to  the  improvised 
buffoonery  of  the  Commedia  delV  Arte  than  to  the  routine 
and  regularised  pieces  of  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  the 
procedure  was  always  concerned  with  the  peccadilloes  of  a 
respectable  citizen  who  had  a  winsome  skeleton  in  every 
cupboard  and  spent  the  entire  second  act  preventing  (or 
failing  to  prevent)  these  embarrassing  guests  from  falling 
out  of  their  nooks  and  crannies. 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  only  the  lightest  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  the  theatre  contains  an  art  of  expression 
as  well  as  an  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  thrills  and 
laughs.  The  more  serious  drama  is  equally  contemptuous 
of  rules  and  regulations.  In  the  old  days,  A.  B.  Walkley 
could  never  forgive  Mr.  Shaw  for  his  rebellion  against  the 
canons  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  fairly  carefully  observed 
by  the  followers  of  the  classic  tradition  in  France.  G.  B.  S. 
got  some  of  his  own  back  when  he  brought  on  “  Trotter  ” 
in  Academician’s  uniform  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of 
Fanny's  First  Play.  But,  in  a  far  more  important  way, 
he  upset  the  Aristotelian  apple-cart  by  setting  an  example 
of  unmly  brilliance  which  successfully  bedazzled  all  the 
young  and  encouraged  them  to  speak  their  minds  on  the 
stage  without  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  ordinances 
of  the  play-maker’s  manual.  For  a  long  time  the  public, 
which  had  fairly  definite  ideas  of  what  a  play  ought  to  be, 
resented  Mr.  Shaw’s  antinomian  example.  He  amused 
them ;  he  might  even  excite  them.  But  they  could  not 
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believe  that  they  were  getting  their  money’s  worth  unless 
the  show  provided  was  equipped  with  a  plot  which 
developed  along  the  accustomed  lines,  rose  to  a  crisis 
with  a  grand  emotional  scene  and  a  smashing  curtain  for 
the  star  performers,  and  then  was  resolved  according  to 
the  traditional  methods  of  untying  the  knot.  So  they 
left  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  bookshelf  and  the  Sunday  night 
high-brows  and  the  tenderer  mercies  of  the  Continent. 
But  Mr.  Shaw  has  won  his  victory  handsomely.  None 
of  his  plays  had  less  form  than  The  Apple  Cart,  which 
is  a  vortex  of  political  argument.  But  it  became  a  West- 
End  success  and  ran  for  longer  than  most  plays  that  sought 
only  to  entertain  with  their  affable  nonsense. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  dramatist  is  free.  He  can  write 
“  free  plays  ”  as  the  poet  can  write  “  free  verse.”  His 
producer  can  substitute  Euclidean  solids  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  canvas  flats  ;  he  can  make  his  characters  wander 
about  the  audience  or  climb  out  of  the  orchestra  ;  he  can 
write  a  play  in  twenty  spasms  instead  of  in  three  acts  and 
ask  the  actor  to  be  a  state  of  mind  or  a  symbol  or  an 
abstraction  called  Fifth  Millionaire  or  Mr.  Zero.  He  can 
do  all  these  things  and  no  one  will  raise  melancholy  eyes 
to  heaven  and  ask  “  Where  is  Aristotle  ?  ”  The  general 
audience  may  be,  probably  will  be,  wretchedly  fatigued  by 
his  antics  ;  but  he  will  be  scolded  for  being  a  bore  and  not 
rebuked  for  being  a  rebel.  We  admit  the  proposition,  so 
long  denied  in  the  theatre,  that  the  business  of  an  artist 
is  to  be  interesting  in  whatever  form  of  entertainment  or 
exhortation  appeals  to  him.  Success  is  our  standard, 
the  doing  of  the  special  trick  selected.  We  do  not  care  a 
rap  how  he  does  it.  Only  he  must  follow  his  own  particular 
line.  Miss  Ruth  Draper  can  be  an  entire  theatre  in  her  own 
person.  Very  well,  let  her  be  it  and  let  us  be  thankful 
for  her  genius.  The  Expressionist  and  Constructivist 
put  their  players  on  scaffolding  and  make  them  shout 
at  our  heads  instead  of  carrying  on  dialogue  with  the  other 
characters.  Let  them  do  it — if  they  can  hold  our  attention 
in  this  way.  They  usually  cannot.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  the  formless  method  is  the 
refuge  of  incompetents  who,  having  nothing  new  or  vital 
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to  say,  make  a  great  fuss  about  their  own  rebelliousness 
in  order  to  impinge  themselves  on  our  attention.  The 
point  is  that  there  is  now  no  intolerance  of  method.  You 
could  produce  a  play  in  London  in  the  manner  of  the 
up-to-date  Muscovites,  fantasticate  everything,  and  make 
the  players  into  acrobats  and  clowns  or  set  them  screaming 
into  megaphones,  and  they  would  be  judged  on  their 
merits.  They  would  not  be  warned  off  the  course  for 
failing  to  observe  the  official  regulations  laid  down  by 
Scribe  and  Sardou  and  Grundy  and  Pinero. 

One  result  of  this  antinomian  spirit  of  the  age  is  that  we 
often  have  new  bores  for  old.  The  well-made  play  could 
be  tedious  as  machinery  is  tedious  ;  you  feel  that  you  cannot 
endure  the  same  noise  and  the  same  whirring  of  wheels 
any  longer.  But  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  observe  a 
discipline  and  work  to  a  certain  prescribed  formula  of 
shape,  size,  and  form  helped  the  weaker  dramatist.  The 
sonnet  is  a  form  which  demands  a  stiff  discipline.  Free 
verse  demands  no  discipline  at  all.  Yet  it  is  surely  admitted 
fact  that  a  tolerable  sonnet  is  more  commonly  and  more 
easily  achieved  than  tolerable  free  verse.  The  rules  may 
be  damnation  to  a  veritable  genius,  but  they  are  the  prop 
of  mediocrity.  And  so  on  the  stage.  An  Expressionist 
play  badly  done  or  a  happy-go-lucky  comedy  badly  impro¬ 
vised  is  far  more  painful  to  endure  than  the  painstaking 
effort  of  a  second-rate  dramatist  who,  having  little  to  say, 
can  at  least  say  it  in  the  form  which  age-long  experience 
has  proved  to  have  some  theatrical  effect.  Workmanship 
without  inspiration  provides  far  less  noxious  results  than 
an  ounce  of  inspiration  fired  at  our  heads  with  complete 
contempt  for  workmanship.  Anybody  who  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  “  experimental  ”  theatres  or  spent 
arduous  Sunday  evenings  with  new  groups  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  zealots  of  the  drama  will  have  learned  this  by 
suffering.  The  new  anarchy  of  construction  is  all  very 
well  when  it  liberates  a  Shaw  ;  it  is  not  at  all  well  when  it 
liberates  the  half-baked  disciples  of  that  master  and  the 
pretenders  to  a  new  gospel  or  a  cosmic  message.  Better 
Sardoodledom  than  Shawdoodledom.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  if  you  attend  the  play-makings  of  Labour 
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groups  and  similar  idealists  you  will  find  that  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  as  they  portray  it,  is  simply  Shawdoodledom 
rampant.  And  even  Mr.  Shaw  himself  can  be  guilty  of 
Shawdoodledom.  My  own  view  of  The  Apple-Cart— 
the  view  of  a  very  small  minority,  I  admit — did  not  put  the 
piece  far  above  that  level. 

The  pursuit  of  form  helped,  but  it  also  hindered.  We 
can  fairly  say  that  our  drama,  matched  with  that  of  forty 
years  ago,  if  less  shapely,  is  the  more  sincere.  The  routine 
play  expressed  routine  values  ;  it  was  not  used  by  the  rebel ; 
it  was  not  a  vehicle  of  ardent  expression.  Those  passionate 
to  speak  did  not  turn  to  the  theatre  ;  its  tricks  and  its 
formalities  were  alien  and  forbidding  in  their  eyes.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  theatre  in  no  way  mirrored  the  active  aspects 
of  the  national  life.  Between  Sheridan  and  Shaw  the 
history  of  England  revealed  immensely  dramatic  changes ; 
it  was  a  century  of  gigantic  social  alterations,  developments, 
and  upheavals  ;  there  were  clashes  of  class,  sex,  and  faith. 
But  the  theatre  of  the  century  shows  scarce  a  sign  of  it. 
Dramatic  history,  but  no  drama  !  The  reason  was  the 
distrust  of  sincere  people  for  what  they  considered  to  be  an 
insincere  form  of  art ;  why  should  they  bring  their  heart¬ 
felt  passions  or  dear  philosophies  to  the  painted  stage  with 
its  eternal  restatements  of  trivial  comedy,  its  rant,  its 
fustian,  its  stale  repetitions  of  romance  ?  Well,  we  have 
altered  all  that.  No  author  is  now  too  proud  to  write 
for  the  theatre.  Not  all  authors  can  master  its  technique. 
But  it  is  surely  a  considerable  gain  that  the  theatre  should 
have  recovered  status  and  dignity  and  be  accepted  by  all 
as  a  fitting  medium  for  the  most  important  kinds  of 
expression. 

So  we  can  claim  increased  sincerity.  That  was  the  great 
gain  arising  from  the  post-Ibsenite  movement  which  swept 
over  Europe  at  the  close  of  last  century.  There  were 
disadvantages.  The  new  dramatists  might  fail  to  realise 
that  a  stage  is  not  just  a  platform.  They  lectured  us  in 
complete  disdain  of  all  notions  of  entertainment.  Mr. 
Shaw  himself  has  never  disguised  his  belief  in  the  supreme 
ethical  value  of  the  stage  as  pulpit  and  dais.  He 
championed  Brieux,  the  complete  lecturer-dramatist. 
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Accordingly  the  theatre  called  “  advanced  ”  became  rather 
oppressively  sociological  ;  but  this  drama  of  discussion 
braced  its  audience  as  often  as  it  bored  them.  The  subject 
of  the  play  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  stock  situations 
in  which  the  players  fooled  or  discharged  emotional  fire¬ 
works  according  to  professional  recipe.  It  could  be 
genuinely  domestic  and  economic  ;  it  could  concern  itself 
with  the  home  and  the  workshop  ;  it  could  present  the 
audience  with  the  actual  predicaments  and  problems  of 
their  own  lives.  It  represented  the  culture  of  its  time. 
And  this  involved  a  new  kind  of  acting,  less  extravagant, 
less  mannered,  more  sincere.  The  passing  of  the  formal 
play  meant  the  passing  of  formal  acting.  The  great 
players  of  the  old  tradition  were  not  working  on  life  at 
all ;  they  were  elaborating  a  pattern  which  was  to  be  a  good 
deal  larger  than  life.  Consequently  they  did  not  care 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  dramatist’s  writing,  knowing 
that  they  could  refashion  it  all  in  their  own  image  and 
stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  their  own  personality.  That 
was  the  way  of  Irving,  who  had  no  respect  for  authors 
and  a  great  and  justified  confidence  in  himself. 

The  actor  has  been  dethroned  from  that  high  sovereignty. 
The  passing  of  his  tempest  has  left  us  in  a  calm  that  may 
sometimes  be  accounted  dull.  But  in  the  realistic  play 
of  our  own  time  melodramatic  acting  is  intolerable.  It 
shatters  the  whole  fabric  and  kills  the  very  spirit  of  the 
author’s  intention.  So  we  have  instead  a  type  of  acting 
more  faithful  to  actuality,  muted  and  tranquil  instead  of 
thunderous  and  disturbing.  It  has  to  portray  emotion  by 
repression,  which  is  not  easy,  and  it  does  the  job  uncom¬ 
monly  well.  Fireworks  are  not  in  fashion  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  the  authors  have  ceased  to  supply  gunpowder. 
The  smart  comedies  evoke  a  smart,  polished,  and  suave 
type  of  presentation.  The  realistic  plays  of  suburban 
and  working-class  life  can  usually  find  acting  which  reveals 
accurate  observation  and  careful  work  based  on  that  observa¬ 
tion.  The  playgoers  of  forty  years  ago  would  deem  this 
to  be  very  small  beer ;  but  thirsts  differ  and  our  thirst 
is  for  the  subtle  touch  rather  than  for  the  smashing  blow. 
The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  short,  might  be  deemed^anti- 
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theatrical  by  those  who  have  old-fashioned  notions  of  the 
theatre  as  a  place  where  you  go  to  be  “  taken  out  of  your¬ 
self  ”  by  visions  of  a  larger,  richer,  and  more  highly- 
coloured  life  than  you  ever  knew  or  even  could  know.  We 
have  tamed  the  theatre  in  one  sense  ;  but  is  not  that 
equivalent  to  saying  that  we  have  taught  it  a  lesson  in 
manners  ? 

A  play  like  Mr.  Van  Druten’s  Young  Woodley 
would  have  been  ruined  by  the  lush  and  lavish  acting  of 
yester-year.  It  needed  exactly  the  simplicity  and  restraint 
which  Mr.  Basil  Dean’s  production  and  Mr.  Frank  Lawton’s 
acting  of  the  name-part  brought  to  it.  How  can  we 
conceive  Mr.  Coward’s  plays  acted  by  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
or  Tchehov  acted  by  a  team  of  would-be  Irvings  all  strutting 
and  shouting  and  pushing  themselves  to  the  front  ?  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  present  acting  of  fidelity  is  going 
to  last  for  ever.  The  theatre  is  not  given  to  standing  still. 
It  is  as  much  subject  to  fashion  as  the  feminine  wardrobe. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  appetite  for  sensationalism 
and  for  personal  exhibitionism  will  return  or,  if  you  wish 
to  give  the  change  a  politer  name,  it  is  possible  that  the 
public  of  to-morrow  will  be  more  hungry  for  the  lustre 
of  personal  magnetism  than  is  the  public  of  to-day. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  then  is  at  once  anarchic  and  quietist. 
The  audience  is  prepared  to  be  interested  by  anything, 
whatever  its  shape  and  size,  whatever  its  contempt  for  the 
theatrical  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  often 
interested  by  portrayals  of  life  which  approximate  to  its 
own  existence  and  contain  the  characters  and  conditions 
which  it  sees  and  meets  in  daily  life.  It  is  not  at  all  afraid 
of  didacticism  and  is  as  happy  to  meet  a  lively  mind  on  the 
stage  as  in  the  library.  It  will  enjoy  a  play  which  is  so 
formless  as  to  seem  a  charade,  provided  that  the  air  of 
casual  construction  is  accompanied  by  the  reality  of  witty, 
polished  acting.  Accordingly,  the  whole  temper  of  a 
modern  audience  is  different  from  that  of  its  ancestors. 
They  were  connoisseurs  of  acting  on  the  grand  scale. 
They  went  to  the  playhouse  to  scrutinise  certain  formal 
qualities  of  presentation  ;  they  were  keen  judges  of  diction 
and  deportment,  whereas  we  are  notoriously  tolerant  of 
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slackness  in  these  qualities.  The  audience  of  to-day  judges 
acting  by  its  verisimilitude  and  applies  none  of  the  severe 
tests  which  prevailed  in  the  past.  It  likes  actuality,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  the  recognisable  semblance  of  life  as  it  knows  it. 
These  things  our  dramatists  can  often  provide  with  wit 
and  sensibility.  So  can  our  players.  Our  theatre,  there¬ 
fore,  is  emotionally  rather  small ;  intellectually  it  is  far 
ahead  of  any  period  in  the  chronicles  of  English  drama. 
And  if  sincerity  be  your  test  of  art,  you  must  approve  it. 
For  the  theatre  has  never  relied  less  on  romantic  values 
and  ranting  expression  than  it  does  to-day.  But  if  you 
go  to  see  the  roof  lifted,  as  the  saying  puts  it,  we  are  very 
rarely  provided  with  that  form  of  exciting  levitation. 
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By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Part  II 

Herewith  the  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  a  second  and  concluding  selection 
from  M.  Maeterlinck's  b^k.  The  Life  of  the  to  be  published  in  book  form 
this  autumn.  The  hrst  selection,  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  October,  told  how  the  ant  community  is  founded,  how  the  nest  is  built, 
how  warfare  is  conducted  between  the  tribes,  and  how  communication  is 
carried  on  among  the  ants. 

PASTORAL  ANTS 

WE  may  without  rashness  assert  that  primitive  man, 
who  may  have  lived  many  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  before  the  prehistoric  man 
whose  relics  we  find  in  certain  caves,  had  no  domestic 
animals.  He  lived  only  on  roots,  nuts,  berries,  shellfish, 
and  the  product  of  his  hunting.  Very  gradually,  after 
thousands  of  years,  as  the  result  of  innumerable  confused 
experiments,  and  much  obtuse  and  obscure  reflection,  he 
succeeded  in  attracting,  taming,  sheltering,  tending  and 
breeding  a  certain  number  of  inoffensive  animals,  who  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  their  milk,  their  wool  or  hides,  and  their 
flesh,  and  that  of  their  young.  Thenceforward  his  existence 
became  a  little  less  precarious.  There  was  now  a  barrier,  a 
sort  of  protective  zone  between  life  and  the  intolerable  and 
daily  menace  of  death.  The  pastoral  age  succeeded  to  the  dis¬ 
tressful  age  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  unremitting  hunger. 

We  find  an  analogous  advance  in  the  evolution  of  certain 
species  of  ant.  Are  they  more  intelligent  than  the  majority 
of  their  fellows,  who  have  remained  warriors,  hunters, 
brigands,  marauders  and  reapers,  and  who  depend  for 
their  livelihood  on  the  uncertain  booty  of  the  day  ?  Or  do 
they  not  rather  owe  their  progress  to  the  benevolent  accident 
which  turned  their  attention  to  a  fact  which  others  had  not 
realized  ?  At  what  period  did  the  first  idea  emerge  ?  As 
to  this,  we  know  nothing.  But  we  are  just  as  ignorant  of 
our  own  history.  We  find  many  examples  of  these  pastoral 
races  in  fossil  amber.  We  should,  therefore,  have  to  go 
back  to  a  period  very  much  earlier  than  the  tertiary ; 
that  is  to  say,  thousands  or  millions  of  years  before  our  own 
advent.  But  all  documents  are  lacking. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  so  often  happens  in  our  own 
life,  the  discovery  arose  one  day  from  a  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stance.  Roving  at  hazard,  in  search  of  the  daily  ration  of 
honey,  an  ant  came  upon  a  tribe  of  plant-lice  assembled  on 
the  tip  of  a  tender  green  shoot.  A  pleasant  saccharine 
odour  reached  her  antennae,  while  her  little  legs  were 
agreeably  enmeshed  in  a  sort  of  delicious  dew.  The 
discovery  was  miraculous,  and  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Immediately  she  proceeded  to  fill  to  bursting  point  her 
collective  pouch,  her  omnibus  stomach,  her  municipal 
flagon,  and  hurried  back  to  the  nest,  where,  amidst  the 
exaltations  and  convulsions  of  the  ritual  regurgitation,  the 
magnificent  find  was  echoed  abroad ;  the  discovery  that 
promised  an  era  of  inexhaustible  abundance  and  bliss. 
After  an  excited  antennal  dialogue  the  whole  community 
set  out,  in  long  files,  for  the  miraculous  wells  of  plenty. 

We  know  that  not  all  the  ants  are  content  to  exploit  this 
great  accidental  discovery  in  a  simple  and  mechanical 
fashion.  Some  species  have  gradually  developed  and 
perfected  their  methods  of  exploitation  ;  we  may  say 
indeed  that  man  himself  could  have  done  no  better.  To 
begin  with,  they  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  herds 
grazing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  nest  were  incontest¬ 
ably  their  property.  They  learned  to  assemble  and  tend 
their  plant-lice,  and  to  milk  them  regularly,  or  rather  to 
solicit  and  multiply  their  saccharine  evacuations  by  suitable 
caresses.  They  select  their  herds,  and  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  from  the  same  aphis,  twenty  to  forty  drops  of 
!  secretion  per  hour.  Careful,  busy,  diligent,  they  pass 
i  continually  to  and  fro  between  their  nest  and  the  herds  of 
aphides  or  coccidae,  as  a  grazier  goes  to  and  fro  between 
I  his  farmhouse  and  his  pastures.  They  surround  their 
flocks  with  meticulous  precautions.  The  less  civilised 
content  themselves  with  mounting  guard  over  them, 
threatening  with  their  shears  marauders  prospecting  for 
honey-dew  ;  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  conquest  of 
natural  resources  is  for  them  as  strenuous  a  business  as  it 
is  with  us,  as  implacable,  and  far  more  immemorial. 
Others,  more  practical — our  Lastus  nigery  for  example — 
have  hit  upon  the  notion  of  amputating  the  wings  of  the 
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plant-lice,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  to  facilitate 
transport ;  or  they  fence  them  in,  or  prepare  shelters  in 
which  they  can  take  refuge  when  it  rains.  Others,  like  the 
Cremastogaster  pilosa  of  America,  make  cages  of  papier 
mAch4  to  protect  them  from  the  larvae  of  the  cochineal  insect 
or  the  ladybird,  which  devour  them  greedily.  There  are 
even  species,  more  prudent  still,  which  stable  their  cattle  in 
their  nests,  and  feed  them  there.  The  Lasius  flavus  umbratus 
do  even  better.  Rarely  going  abroad,  and  shunning  the  day¬ 
light  no  less  than  the  termites,  they  have  discovered  plant- 
lice  which  have  the  same  tastes,  and  which  live  exclusively 
on  the  roots  of  certain  plants  or  trees.  When  necessary  they 
go  in  search  of  them,  driving  tunnels  through  the  soil,  and 
when  they  have  found  them  they  remove  them  to  their  sub¬ 
terranean  cattle-sheds  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  so  the 
whole  community  lives  very  prosperously  in  the  darkness. 

And  here  is  something  even  more  surprising :  Pierre 
Huber,  whose  observations  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
Mordnilko  and  Webster,  was  the  first  to  remark  that  Lasius 
flavus  collects  the  eggs  and  rears  the  young  of  its  aphides, 
and  that  in  case  of  panic  it  endeavours  to  save  them  as  well 
as  its  own  offspring. 

The  aphides  and  the  coccidae  are  not  the  only  insects 
herded  by  the  ants,  for  they  have  domesticated  also  certain 
small  jumping  insects.  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by 
enumerating  them,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
manner  in  which  various  species  of  ants  exploit  certain 
caterpillars  which  secrete  a  saccharine  fluid,  and  especially 
the  Lycenidaej  the  larvae  of  our  Argus  butterfly.  They 
straddle  the  caterpillar,  which  for  them  represents  a 
gigantic  horse,  and  while  the  apocalyptic  worm  carelessly 
gorges  itself  with  food,  they  caress  with  their  antennae  the 
last  segment  of  its  abdomen,  which  emits  the  honey-dew  of 
which  they  are  so  fond.  Every  ant — or  it  may  be  every 
squadron  of  ants — will  obstinately  defend  her  steed  against 
the  parasites  that  attempt  to  approach  it,  and  even  against 
man  himself.  In  India,  before  the  rains,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mrs.  Willy,  they  go  forth  in  search  of 
certain  caterpillars,  which  will  eventually  become  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  butterflies,  and  carry  them  off  by  hundreds, 
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sheltering  them  in  their  subterranean  galleries,  where  they 
watch  over  their  long  sleep  as  chrysalises,  until  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  perfect  insects,  when  they  help  them  to  escape 
from  their  sheath  as  though  they  understood  the  mysteries 
of  metamorphosis. 

Miishroom-Growers. 

We  know  that  the  termites  live  only  on  cellulose,  but  can¬ 
not  digest  it.  They  therefore  entrust  the  preliminary 
assimilation  either  to  the  flagellated  protozoa  of  which  they 
harbour  millions  in  their  intestines,  or  to  tiny  fungi,  whose 
spores  they  sow  on  a  carefully  prepared  compost.  Thus, 
in  the  heart  of  their  nest,  they  grow  enormous  crops  of 
cryptogams,  as  carefully  selected  as  those  raised  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  common  mushroom  in  the  old  quarries 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 

Did  the  ants,  who  are  geologically  posterior  to  the 
termites,  borrow  the  idea  from  them  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  having  taken  by  surprise  an  enfeebled  or  ill-defended 
termitary,  they  found  their  mushroom-gardens  in  full 
growth.  If  they  did  not  originate  the  idea,  they  at  any  rate 
understood  its  advantages.  And  is  it  not  an  added  merit 
that  the  ant  had  no  need  of  protozoa  or  fungi  to  assimilate 
her  food  ?  She  was  not  confronted  by  one  of  those  vital 
necessities  which  stimulate  the  intellectual  faculties  to  their 
highest  pitch,  and  force  them  to  work  some  despairing 
miracle  ;  for  her  the  culture  of  fungi  was  a  simple  and 
practical  means  of  providing  abundant  and  always  fresh 
victuals  in  the  very  heart  of  the  subterranean  city. 

There  are  no  fungicultural  ants  in  Europe.  They  are 
found  only  in  tropical  America.  They  belong  to  the  power¬ 
ful  tribe  of  the  Attini :  large  ants  with  long  legs,  remarkably 
polymorphic,  as  voracious  as  they  are  ingenious.  They 
have  evolved  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  kind,  and  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  certain  of  our  European  ants 
who  were  already  living  in  what  was  to  become  America 
before  a  great  cataclysm  sundered  the  New  World  from  the 
Old.  They  take  no  other  food  besides  the  fungi  which 
they  cultivate.  Their  lives  are  thus  closely  bound  up  with 
their  subterranean  gardens  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their 
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fungi,  the  “  kohlrabis,”  a  sort  of  tiny  capsule  which  forms 
on  the  ends  of  the  filaments  of  mycelium,  do  not  grow 
without  their  intervention.  When  the  founder  of  a  future 
community  sets  forth  on  her  nuptial  flight,  she  carries  with 
her  a  little  of  her  native  soil,  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  pellet 
of  mycelium,  which  she  sows  in  the  chamber  in  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  she  will  cultivate  cryptogams, 
nourishing  them  at  first  with  her  own  substance  ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  all  the  nourishment  contained  in  her  abdomen 
and  in  the  powerful  muscles  (which  are  gradually  absorbed) 
of  the  wings  which  she  tears  off  on  falling  to  the  ground 
after  her  hymeneal  flight. 

In  a  nest  of  Attae,  Attini  or  Attineae  three  types  of 
worker  are  found  ;  the  giants,  sometimes  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  who  do  not  go  abroad,  but  defend 
the  entrances  to  the  nest ;  the  medium-sized  workers,  who 
cut,  dissect,  and  store  the  leaves;  and  the  small  workers,  who 
do  not  leave  the  nest,  but  sow  the  spores  and  the  supply 
of  compost  of  which  they  make  their  mushroom-beds. 

The  preparation  of  this  compost  demands  infinite  care. 
The  workers  triturate  it,  knead  it,  heap  it  up,  and  fertilize 
it  with  their  excrement,  and  with  starchy  substances  and 
manioc  seeds,  which  activate  its  fermentation. 

To  a  German  myrmecologist,  Alfred  Moller,  we  owe 
some  curious  observations  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
AcromyrmeXy  another  fungicultural  ant  of  southern  Brazil, 
prepares  her  gardens.  Each  species,  by  the  way,  has  its 
own  method  of  procedure,  its  own  technical  tricks,  which 
proves  once  more  that  we  have  here  something  more  than 
purely  instinctive  or  mechanical  actions. 

On  reaching  the  nest  the  AcromyrmeXy  by  means  of  her 
mandibles  which  she  uses  like  scissors,  begins  by  cutting 
the  leaf  into  fragments  about  the  size  of  her  head.  She 
then  scrapes  and  peels  and  rubs  and  softens  these  fragments, 
and  works  them  into  a  pellet,  and  manoeuvring  this  with  her 
head  and  legs,  she  pushes  it  into  its  proper  place.  In  a 
few  hours’  time  the  mycelium — that  is,  the  white  filaments 
of  the  mushroom-bed — ^begins  to  make  its  appearance,  and 
by  the  evening  the  pellets  put  in  place  that  morning  are 
covered  with  these  filaments. 
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But  the  ant  obtains  her  nourishment  not  from  the  myce¬ 
lium,  the  fine  white  filaments,  nor  even  from  the  conidia, 
or  spores,  but  from  what  are  known  as  the  “  kohlrabis  ”  : 
tiny  globular  masses,  which  are  a  special,  artificial  and 
exclusive  product  of  myrmecaean  fungiculture.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  product  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  excessive 
proliferation  of  the  mycelium  ;  and  to  this  task  the  smallest 
of  the  workers  devote  themselves,  constantly  pruning  the 
growth.  Sometimes,  when  their  numbers  are  insufficient, 
they  are  outstripped  ;  they  can  no  longer  cope  with  the 
invader  and,  in  order  to  escape  asphyxiation,  they  are  forced 
to  retreat  before  the  advancing  forest,  carrying  their  larvae 
with  them,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  filamentous 
plague.  Thereafter  the  “  kohlrabis  ”  are  crushed  and 
disappear,  and  the  specialized  nursery  becomes  a  natural, 
uncultivated  mushroom-bed,  like  a  deserted  garden  in 
which  the  weeds  have  got  the  upper  hand  and  x  have 
destroyed  the  garden  flowers. 

Parasites. 

Attracted  and  detained  by  the  comfort,  abundance, 
warmth,  and  security  of  the  nest,  encouraged  by  a  general 
mildness  of  behaviour  which  one  might  take  to  be  weakness 
or  imbecility  if  it  were  not  so  often  heroic  or  ingenious,  the 
parasites  of  the  formicary  exist  in  bewildering  abundance. 
At  the  present  time  we  know  of  more  than  two  thousand 
species,  and  incessant  discoveries,  above  all  among  the 
tropical  insects,  are  daily  adding  to  this  number.  The 
study  of  these  parasites,  to  which  articles  and  columns  have 
been  devoted  whose  enumeration  would  fill  five  or  six 
pages,  forms  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  fantastic  chapters 
of  myrmecology. 

Our  ants,  naively  and  rashly  hospitable,  keep  open 
house  ;  all  are  welcome  to  their  table,  so  to  speak  ;  and 
they  themselves  set  the  example  of  parasitism  by  sponging 
on  one  another.  A  few  species — but  only  a  few,  we  must 
admit — live  solely  at  the  expense  of  other  more  obstinately 
honest  and  laborious  races.  I  will  not  return  to  the  case 
of  the  Sanguines,  the  Amazons  and  others  of  their  kind  ; 
here  we  have  a  special  sort  of  parasitism,  or  rather,  a  sort  of 
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voluntary  collaboration,  in  which  the  one  species  feeds  the 
community  while  the  other  defends  it.  Passing  over  the 
dwarf  Dorymyrmex  pryamica^  a  comparatively  inoffensive 
ant,  I  will  mention  the  Solenopsis  fugaXy  whose  criminality 
is  of  the  basest  type.  Living  always  underground,  she  is 
almost  blind,  and  so  small  that  she  escapes  the  notice  of 
the  unfortunate  insects  who  give  her  shelter  ;  they  neither 
see  her  nor  detect  her  with  their  antennae.  She  bores  her 
tiny  galleries  in  the  partitions  of  the  nests  of  larger  species  : 
amongst  others,  the  Formica  fusca.  Choosing  a  propitious 
moment,  she  pops  out  of  the  wall,  as  in  a  grisly  fairy-tale, 
quickly  carries  off  an  egg,  returns  to  her  lair,  and  then 
devours  it  undisturbed,  for  the  victims  of  these  incessant 
thefts  cannot  force  their  way  into  her  narrow  corridors. 
It  astonishes  us  that  these  large  ants  do  not  take  any 
preventive  or  defensive  measures  against  these  Lilliputian 
but  pitiless  ogres.  Are  they  too  busy,  too  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  labours  to  realize  what  is  happening  ?  Does  it  never 
occur  to  them  to  enlarge  the  corridors  or  wall  up  their 
entrances  ?  The  problem,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been 
studied  in  an  artificial  formicary.  At  any  rate,  when  we 
overturn  one  of  these  double  nests  we  are  still  more  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  that  it  is  the  assassins  who  avenge  them¬ 
selves,  biting  furiously  at  the  parents  whose  offspring  they 
have  massacred. 

With  the  Bothriomyrmex  decapitanSy  observed  by  Santschi, 
and  adorned  by  a  name  as  barbarous  as  her  habits,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Emitting  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  her  victims,  as  though  Nature  had 
premeditated  the  crime  that  she  commits,  she  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fact,  on  returning  from  her  nuptial  flight,  in 
order  to  enter  with  impunity  the  nest  of  the  Tapinoma 
erraticum  or  nigerrimumy  a  virtuous,  confiding  and  laborious 
insect.  Very  much  smaller  than  the  Tapinomay  but  full  of 
impudence,  as  though  she  were  already  wearing  the  crown, 
she  rapidly  makes  her  way  to  the  chambers  in  which  the 
eggs  and  larvae  are  laid  out,  goes  up  to  the  peaceful  queens, 
overpowers  one  of  them,  perching  herself  astride  on  her 
back,  and  proceeds  to  saw  through  her  neck,  between  the 
base  of  the  head  and  the  pronotum.  The  head  falls. 
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Terrified,  the  other  queens  escape,  with  a  portion  of  their 
subjects.  The  workers  who  remain  faithful  to  their  natal 
home  adopt  the  intruder,  who  at  once  begins  to  lay.  The 
autochthonous  race  gradually  becomes  extinct,  and  the 
nest  of  Tapinoma  becomes  a  colony  of  Bothriomyrmex. 

We  must  not  judge  the  ants  by  such  ferocious  examples 
as  these.  Of  the  more  than  six  thousand  species  which 
have  been  observed,  there  are  not  in  all  more  than  a  dozen 
which  never  work  and  live  solely  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  proportion  is  a  modest  one,  and  that 
among  human  beings  it  would  be  less  flattering. 

I  must  also  mention,  without  entering  into  details,  a 
legion  of  little  spongers,  petty  profiteers,  infinitesimal  cheats 
and  sharpers,  who  are  sometimes  persecuted  if  too  impu¬ 
dently  dangerous  and  harmful,  but  are  more  often  tolerated, 
even  if  they  are  a  nuisance,  and  who  live  modestly  enough 
on  the  debris  of  the  nest,  or  filch  a  drop  of  syrup,  or  pass 
their  time  in  licking  up  the  nutritive  secretions  of  their 
hosts.  They  are  like  larvae  furnished  with  legs,  or  crabs, 
or  crickets,  or  shrimps,  or  lobsters,  and  are  comparatively 
gigantic,  since  they  are  almost  as  large  as  the  ants  ;  and  all 
this  infernal  menagerie  swarms  freely  in  the  nest,  and  the 
busy  and  long-suffering  ants  raise  no  objection  to  its 
presence.  They  are  even  ready  at  all  times  to  encourage  the 
profiteering  of  these  creatures.  Thus,  when  Atulura 
formicaria,  a  fat,  ugly,  conical  maggot,  sees  that  two  workers 
are  facing  up  for  regurgitation,  it  rises  up  between  their 
mandibles  in  order  to  intercept  part  of  the  regurgitated 
drop.  Far  from  maltreating  the  intruder,  the  ants  politely 
wait  until  it  has  partaken  of  its  share.  They  behave  in  the 
same  way  to  the  inexplicable  Antennophores,  which  have 
been  studied  by  Janet,  Wasmann,  Kararieff  and  Wheeler. 
These  parasites,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  The 
Life  of  the  White  Anty  are  carried  by  a  great  many  Lasius 
mixtus.  They  are  a  kind  of  louse,  proportionately  enormous, 
for  they  are  often  as  large  as  the  head  of  their  victim. 
As  a  general  thing  three  will  be  found  on  the  same  Lasius  ; 
they  instal  themselves  methodically,  one  under  the  chin, 
and  the  other  two  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen,  so  that 
they  shall  not  hamper  the  movements  of  their  protector. 
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who  tends  and  feeds  them  as  though  they  were  her  own 
offspring. 

Epilogue. 

Here,  then,  more  or  less,  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
life  of  the  ants  ;  a  life  incontestably  superior  to  that  of  the 
bees,  which  is  precarious  in  the  extreme,  cruelly  laborious, 
marred  by  frequent  sickness,  and  at  best  very  brief ;  and 
also  to  that  of  the  termites,  a  ferocious,  incarcerated  life, 
barbarous,  furtive  and  merciless. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  our  senses  were  adapted 
to  the  environment  in  which  they  delight,  that  our  eyes 
loved  the  darkness,  our  palates  the  food,  and  our  nostrils  the 
odours  which  they  prefer  :  what  would  a  life  of  this  kind 
mean  to  us,  if  all  were  enlarged  to  our  own  scale  ?  Com¬ 
pared  with  our  own,  would  it  be  more  or  less  endurable, 
more  or  less  futile,  more  or  less  explicable,  more  or  less 
disheartening  ?  Unless,  indeed,  the  discoveries  or  revela¬ 
tions  which  the  centuries  yet  before  us  may  perhaps  bring 
to  humanity  should  effect  a  singular  improvement  and 
transformation  in  our  bodies  and  our  souls  ;  and  without 
taking  into  account  a  survival  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  doubtful,  and  promises  of  a  future  life  which  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  broken,  I  believe  that  the  ant 
is  far  less  unhappy  than  the  very  happiest  of  men.  Her 
mother,  when  she  founded  her  colony  in-  the  terror  and 
torment  of  which  we  have  had  a  glimpse,  would  seem  to 
have  paid  once  and  for  all  the  grievous  tribute  which  we  pay 
all  our  lives.  The  ordeal  once  endured,  destiny  makes  no 
further  demands,  whereas  the  troubles  of  man  are  reborn 
with  each  succeeding  day. 

Apart  from  the  great  natural  catastrophies — frost,  exces¬ 
sive  drought,  flood,  famine  and  fire,  which  threaten  all 
living  creatures — apart  from  wars  between  peoples,  which 
often  end  in  adoption  and  beneficent  alliance,  the  ant, 
dreaded  by  all,  has  few  enemies  to  fear.  Having  entered 
her  home,  that  subterranean  refuge  which  must  be  enlarged 
to  our  human  scale  before  we  can  realize  its  advantages,  she 
has  nothing  more  to  fear ;  for  there  she  finds  peace  and 
abundance  and  perfect  fraternity.  Despite  all  the  pertur- 
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bations  and  abnormal  stimulations  to  which  I  have  sub¬ 
jected  ants  in  artificial  nests,  it  was  necessary,  before  I 
could  incite  them  to  the  beginnings  of  a  civil  war,  to 
bewilder  them  completely,  to  make  them  utterly  lose  their 
heads,  to  inflict  upon  them  trials  which  no  human  brain 
would  have  resisted.  Normally,  two  ants  of  the  same 
republic  have  never  been  known  to  fight,  to  quarrel,  to  lose 
patience,  to  forget  their  amenity.  Whereas  the  queen  bee 
cannot  rest  until  she  has  massacred  her  rivals,  the  ant 
queens  live  in  concord  and  treat  one  another  as  sisters. 
When  the  ants  have  to  resolve  on  a  course  of  action  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  community  may  depend  :  when  they 
decide  to  abandon  their  home,  to  migrate,  or  to  undertake 
some  perilous  expedition,  they  strive  to  convince  those 
who  do  not  share  their  opinion  by  antennal  caresses,  and 
above  all  by  example. 

Unlike  ourselves,  the  ant  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  far 
more  sensible  to  pleasure  than  to  pain.  Amputated  or 
truncated,  she  does  not  deviate  from  her  path,  but  hastens 
towards  the  nest  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  But  if 
a  sister  solicits  her  she  stops  and  shares  with  her  the  delights 
of  regurgitation. 

With  us  happiness  is  mostly  negative  and  passive,  and  is 
hardly  perceived  except  as  the  absence  of  unhappiness  ; 
in  the  ant  it  is  before  all  things  positive  and  active,  and 
seems  to  pertain  to  a  privileged  planet.  Physically, 
organically,  the  ant  cannot  be  happy  unless  she  is  giving 
happiness  to  those  around  her.  She  has  no  other  joys  than 
the  joys  of  duty  accomplished,  which  for  us  are  the  only 
joys  that  leave  no  regrets,  but  which  most  of  us  know  only 
by  hearsay.  The  transports  of  love,  in  which  we  think  to 
surpass  ourselves  and  escape  from  ourselves,  are  merely  and 
essentially  egoism  concentrated  or  exasperated  to  such  a 
point  that  it  brushes  elbows  with  death  or  annihilation — 
the  very  things  that  it  seeks  to  annihilate.  The  ant  knows 
other  joys  which,  instead  of  contracting  happiness  enlarge 
it,  multiply  it,  and  lavish  it  upon  her  innumerable  sisters. 
She  lives  in  happiness,  because  she  lives  in  all  that  lives 
around  her,  because  all  live  in  her  and  for  her,^a8  she  lives 
in  all  and  for  all. 
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By  J.  H.  Harley 

POLITICS,  in  its  more  immediate  developments,  has 
assumed  a  livelier  aspect.  The  air  is  thick  with  the 
discussions  of  great  questions.  An  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  sits  in  the  Locarno  room  of  our  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Delegates  from  India  have  arrived  on  our  shores 
to  consider  the  most  momentous  issues  for  the  future  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Federation  of  Europe  has  been 
handed  to  us  from  Geneva  as  a  subject  no  longer  simply 
suitable  for  the  Never-Never  Land  of  Dreams.  In  some 
respects  it  might  seem  that  this  preoccupation  with  great 
questions  might  render  unsuitable  the  consideration  of 
the  more  ephemeral  aspects  of  party  politics.  The  dip 
light  is  extinguished  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  But  along 
with  these  larger  and  epoch-making  questions,  the  politicians 
have  revelled  in  the  details  of  their  more  immediate  tasks. 
Mr.  Baldwin  is  feeling  his  way  from  programme  unto 
programme.  The  Liberal  leaders,  in  talk  with  the  head 
of  the  Government,  are  evolving  a  new  set  of  schemes  to 
alleviate  Unemployment.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  what 
he  himself  described  as  a  challenging  speech,  has  faced  an 
enthusiastic  band  of  his  most  influential  supporters  at 
Llandudno. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  General  Election 
is  now  approaching  ?  A  few  months  ago  it  looked  as  if  we 
had  arrived  at  a  condition  of  political  stalemate.  The 
political  parties  were  entranced  by  the  contemplation  of 
their  own  internal  differences.  The  Conservative  Party 
looked  as  if  it  were  about  to  degenerate  into  a  congeries  of 
warring  sects.  One  sect  bitterly  opposed  the  other  and 
then  a  section  of  the  one  opposed  a  section  of  the  other 
until  the  resulting  complications  became  almost  fit  for 
comic  opera.  The  Liberal  Party  of  late  have  made  very 
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little  parade  of  their  differences,  but  no  one  doubts  that 
there  are  in  its  midst  influential  political  malcontents, 
who  would  spread  disunion  at  the  encounter  of  a  grave 
political  crisis.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  admitted 
at  Llandudno  that  it  does  not  help  you  to  confront  com¬ 
plicated  legislative  schemes  for  the  future  when  you  enter 
the  House  of  Commons  and  behold  some  of  your  supporters, 
with  blazing  eyes,  uttering  cries  of  infuriated  dissent. 

How  far  does  this  increased  liveliness  of  our  current 
politics  denote  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  changing  ? 
Is  the  state  of  stalemate  at  an  end  and  are  the  political 
leaders,  like  the  ancient  war-horse,  sniffing  the  conflict 
from  afar  ?  If  so,  is  the  second  Labour  Government  likely 
to  survive  its  second  session  of  Parliament  ?  At  any  rate, 
it  almost  appears  that  so  far  as  the  Conservatives  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  now  prepared  for  some  immediately 
impending  vacancy.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  inclining  his  mind 
from  academic  to  more  severely  practical  issues.  He  is 
even  prepared  to  take  the  devastating  course  of  making  the 
future  of  the  Empire  a  slogan  of  party  debate.  It  is  a 
devastating  course  ;  and  what  its  import  for  the  future 
of  the  Empire  may  be  not  the  cleverest  prophet  can 
possibly  now  foretell.  Hitherto  our  Parliamentary  practice 
has  been  notable  for  the  fact  that  when  great  emergencies 
have  confronted  us  we  have  forgotten  our  minor  discussions 
and  in  unity  faced  our  fate.  We  have  never  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  paralysed,  as  the  French  have  so  often  been, 
by  the  appearance  of  some  internal  political  differences 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  our  national  representatives 
at  an  hour  of  critical  negotiations. 

Does  Mr.  Baldwin’s  recent  course  of  action  mean  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  now  about  to  be  changed  ? 
Are  the  considerations  of  Empire  to  degenerate  into  the 
pettinesses  of  party  debate  ?  Is  the  Conunonwealth  itself 
to  be  dragged  in  the  dust  of  entirely  partisan  recrimination  ? 
It  looks  as  if  it  might ;  and  that  only  to  secure  a  precarious 
party  union  for  the  confrontation  of  a  General  Election. 
But  will  it  be  possible  thus  to  secure  a  General  Election  ? 
Is  the  condition  of  the  second  Labour  Government  so 
precarious  that  a  party,  which  is  not  the  largest  of  the 
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political  parties,  can  secure  a  decision  at  the  polls,  because 
it  deems  the  occasion  most  appropriate  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  own  fortunes  ?  It  is  evident  that  this  should 
not  be  so  ;  and  the  Conservative  Party  ought  only  to  be 
able  to  secure  an  immediate  decision  at  the  polls  on  two 
conditions  ;  first,  that  the  Government  Party,  rent  by 
disillusion  and  differences,  had  ceased  to  be  confident  of 
itself ;  and  second,  that,  for  some  definite  reason,  it  was 
faced  by  a  determined  opposition  from  the  united  Liberal 
forces. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  conditions  in  greater  detail. 
Of  the  two  the  first  is  probably  the  most  important,  for  a 
Labour  Party  that  had  lost  confidence  in  itself  would  mean 
a  Labour  Government  that  could  no  longer  summon  up 
force  and  enthusiasm  for  the  preparation  of  great  legislative 
measures.  Party  unity  among  their  supporters  is  evidently 
held  by  the  Labour  Executive  to  be  the  first  consideration 
for,  as  they  say  in  their  report  to  this  year’s  Conference 
at  Llandudno,  the  “  Labour  Party  needs  only  the  support 
of  one  great  united  Labour  movement  to  enable  it  to  achieve 
still  greater  things.”  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
indispensable  united  support  has  not  always  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  Government  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  There  were  distinct  evidences  of  dissatisfaction 
among  their  own  Labour  members,  and  no  one  versed  in 
electoral  meteorology  really  questioned  the  deduction  that 
the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  was  shared  by  a  vastly  extended  number  of  the 
Labour  voters  outside.  The  movement  was  losing  its 
hold  on  that  fluctuating  band  of  citizens,  male  and  female, 
who  had  enabled  it  to  become  the  largest  party  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  perception  that  it  was 
imperative  to  send  each  Llandudno  delegate  back  to  his 
district  as  a  new  centre  of  enthusiasm  that  brought  the 
Prime  Minister  down,  in  the  midst  of  onerous  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  on  a  swift  motor  dash  from  Whitehall  to  the  scene  of 
the  Conference. 

In  some  sense  he  had  been  helped  by  the  inscrutable 
operations  of  Providence.  His  is  a  sensitive,  sympathetic 
spirit,  and  he  was  feeling  the  tragic  loss  of  friends  in  every 
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fibre  of  his  being.  The  Conference  plainly  rose  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  occasion.  The  situation  was  intense  as 
he  began  by  a  poignant  revelation  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
delegates  never  lost  this  sense  of  being  in  tune  when  the 
Prime  Minister  drew  himself  up,  cast  off  for  the  time  the 
influence  of  his  private  sorrow,  and  passed  to  a  bold  and 
challenging  defence  of  the  Government’s  record  and  inten¬ 
tions.  The  only  marring  note  was  struck  when  he  made 
reference  to  the  meetings  with  Liberal  leaders  and  apparently 
complained  of  some  premature  confabulations  with  the 
Press.  It  was  difficult  to  judge  exactly  whom  he  meant 
to  castigate,  but  the  majority  of  the  delegates  at  the  meeting 
appeared  to  see  in  it  a  covert  reference  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  since  indited  a  protesting 
letter  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  replied  by  explaining 
that  he  did  not  mean  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  some  unnamed 
organ  of  the  Press.  Probably  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  words  had  never  been  uttered,  but  with  this  exception 
the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  must  be  pronounced  a  marked 
and  immediate  success.  Mr.  James  Maxton  afterwards 
termed  it  “  a  very  great  speech,  ”  and,  though  the  ovation 
which  was  afterwards  accorded  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
and  the  subsequent  supersession  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  on 
the  Executive  showed  that  a  large  number  of  the  delegates 
had  come  to  the  Conference  with  a  certain  amount  of 
revolt  in  their  hearts,  it  may  now  be  presumed  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them,  at  any  rate,  will  go  back 
to  their  districts  from  Llandudno  with  a  message  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  Government  for  the  coming  session. 

That  is  all  the  more  certain  as  the  plans  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  case  for  the  Government 
was  concerned,  had  been  very  carefully  prepared.  Three 
Ministers,  Dr.  Addison,  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Morrison,  had  been  detailed  to  give  an  account  of  the  future 
programme  of  their  departments.  Their  speeches  all 
related  to  administrative  and  legislative  plans  for  the  future 
and  definitely  bore  on  the  health,  happiness  and  travelling 
of  the  people,  both  in  town  and  country.  As  the  speakers 
dealt  with  one  and  another  instance  of  happy  departmental 
planning — for  example,  when  Mr.  Greenwood,  with  his 
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pleasant  provincial  accent,  told  how  he  was  perturbed  by 
the  heavy  maternal  mortality — the  delegates  were  visibly 
moved  and  impressed.  Exclamations  of  satisfaction  were 
heard  all  over  the  hall.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  going  to  sound  during  the  next  Parliamentary 
session  a  bolder  and  more  convincing  note.  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  promised  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  revoke 
the  Trade  Union  and  Trades  Disputes  Acts  of  the  last  Tory 
Government  before  Christmas.  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  men  on  the  Government, 
evidently  means  in  his  new  transport  proposals  for  the 
regulation  of  London  traffic  to  incorporate  the  latest 
conclusions  of  Socialist  thought  in  the  organisation  of 
public  enterprise.  Formerly,  the  Socialist  catch  call 
was  “  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  exchange.”  It  was  a  large  and  unwieldy  order. 
It  meant  state  bureaucracy,  the  exaltation  of  the  executive 
into  a  huge  administrative  despotism,  and  it  encouraged 
political  interference  in  the  particular  operations  of  industry. 
Mr.  Morrison  is  to  follow  a  more  excellent  way  of  combining 
public  control  with  effective  business  management,  and,  as 
in  its  more  general  outlines,  his  plan  is  consistent  with  that 
propounded  by  the  Liberals,  it  is  evident  that  the  Labour 
Government  may  count  on  a  safe  passage  for,  at  any  rate, 
this  legislative  project  when  it  actually  comes  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  all  this,  however,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
question  of  Unemployment ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  this 
is  the  most  crucial  question  in  any  really  effective  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  outlook  in  politics.  It  was  the  mounting 
figures  of  the  unemployed  that  caused  dissatisfaction  and 
dissent  among  the  Government’s  supporters  during  the 
course  of  the  last  Parliamentary  session.  It  was  the  paucity 
of  plans  to  deal  with  the  same  mounting  figures  that  formed 
the  staple  of  the  Liberal  reproaches  during  the  same  stormy 
period.  It  is  to  provide  a  panacea  for  this  same  trouble  of 
the  social  organism  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  started  on  a  voyage 
on  the  uncharted  path  of  Protection  and  Preference.  What 
has  the  Labour  Government  to  propose  to  make  itself 
surer  for  the  coming  session  ? 
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In  dealing  with  this  subject  Mr.  MacDonald  distin¬ 
guished  between  ambulance  work  and  work  and  influences 
of  a  more  reconstructive  character.  Quite  evidently  he 
did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  merely  ambulance 
work.  That  obviously  included  schemes  of  public  employ¬ 
ment  which  function  as  palliatives  in  ordinary  seasonal  or 
normal  Unemployment — the  Unemployment  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  problem  before  1914.  It  was  in  this  connexion 
that  he  made  his  reference  to  the  talks  with  the  Liberals 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  so  hotly  resented.  The 
resulting  interchange  of  correspondence  does  not  seem  to 
promise  very  much  for  the  success  of  these  talks  ;  but  it 
is  evident  even  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  cryptic  allusions 
to  them  that  he  intends  frankly  and  fully  with  the  aid  of 
official  facts  and  figures  to  consider  dispassionately  any 
plans  and  proposals  that  the  Liberals  may  put  before  him. 
Therefore,  though  he  may  not  adopt  them,  the  refusal 
of  any  Liberal  plans  will  be  motived  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how,  on  this  question,  there  can  be  a 
Liberal  revolt,  which  may  put  the  Government  in  jeopardy. 
This  is  especially  manifest,  as  Mr.  MacDonald  quite 
evidently  believes  that,  through  the  operation  of  international 
influences,  there  may  be  brought  to  bear  reconstructive 
forces  which  are  more  likely  than  the  Liberal  plans  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  amelioration  of  the  distinctive  post-war  Unemploy¬ 
ment.  To  illustrate  his  idea,  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
Mr.  Graham’s  work  in  initiating  a  Tariff  Truce  ;  but 
he  would  seem  also  to  have  had  in  his  mind  some  inter¬ 
national  movements  for  the  redistribution  and  rationing 
of  gold  which,  when  they  work  their  full  effect,  will  improve 
credit,  raise  prices,  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  industry. 

The  last  is  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  must  affect  our  forecast  of  the  whole  political  situation. 
If,  through  the  natural  operation  of  international  move¬ 
ments,  or  through  a  planned  international  rationing  of  gold, 
there  should  ensue,  as  there  inevitably  ought,  some  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  figures  of  Unemployment  in  the  near  future,  then 
it  should  surely  be  the  object  of  the  Government  to  remain 
in  office  until  that  improvement  should  become  conspicuous, 
in  this  way  reassuring  the  Liberals,  and  encouraging  its 
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own  supporters  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  evidently  some  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  MacDonald  bases  his  forecast,  this  same 
consideration  would  account  for  the  increased  political 
liveliness  which  has  already  been  noted  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders,  and  especially  for  Mr.  Baldwin’s  desire  to  get 
a  General  Election  before  any  improvement  in  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  figures  might  have  begun  to  operate.  Will 
he  succeed  in  his  endeavour  ?  Obviously  not,  unless  our 
second  condition  comes  in  to  complicate  the  situation, 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  is  faced  with  a  determined  opposition 
from  united  Liberal  forces. 

Is  there  any  practical  likelihood  of  this  ?  There  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  of  a  formal  arrangement 
between  Labour  and  the  Liberals.  Mr.  MacDonald 
showed  that  quite  plainly  in  his  speech  to  the  Conference. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  he 
declared  that  he  would  meet  the  Liberals  as  he  would  meet 
anyone  else,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  if  they  had  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer  on  such  a  grave  question  as  Unemployment. 
He  would  place  papers  at  their  disposal.  He  would  give 
their  schemes  a  trial  if  they  could  be  of  any  practical  effect. 
At  the  same  time  he  appeared  to  believe  that  what  they  had 
in  their  mind  related  more  to  ambulance  work  than  to  any¬ 
thing  like  an  effective  eradication  of  the  disease  of 
Unemployment. 

The  rank  and  file  at  Llandudno  understood  perfectly 
well  this  position  of  affairs.  They  are  all  keen  hunters 
of  heresy,  and  there  would  have  been  many  discordant 
criticisms  if  they  had  generally  believed  that  the  talks  with 
the  Liberals  foreshadowed  anything  like  a  coalition  or  an 
alliance.  On  this  account  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Labour  Government  is  passing  into  its  second  session  with¬ 
out  any  definite  assurance  of  safety  from  the  Liberal 
leaders.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  what  occasion  could  arise 
to  make  the  Liberal  Party  precipitate  a  General  Election  ? 
What  is  the  issue  which  would  even  secure  a  united  Liberal 
vote  ?  It  could  not  be  Unemployment,  because  the  head 
of  the  Government  is  frankly  discussing  the  schemes  which 
the  Liberals  have  submitted  to  him,  and,  as  the  months 
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go  on,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  the  troublesome 
figures  of  Unemployment  may  be  presumed  to  show  a 
change  for  the  better.  It  could  hardly  be  a  Bill  to  repeal 
the  Tory  Trade  Union  and  Trades  Disputes  Acts,  because 
the  law  to  which  the  country  would  then  revert  would 
be  a  law  the  main  lines  of  which  have  been  determined 
and  traced  by  Liberals.  Mr.  Morrison’s  plans,  too,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  are  such  as  should  elicit  Liberal 
support  rather  than  Liberal  opposition.  There  remains 
only  the  question  of  Free  Trade.  This  has  become  such 
a  distinctive  slogan  of  the  Liberals  that  no  one  disputes 
that  any  departure  from  the  strict  Free  Trade  position 
on  the  part  of  the  Labour  Party  would  be  met  by  the  most 
determined  Liberal  resistance. 

On  this  question  it  is  no  good  to  say  in  estimating  the 
Government’s  chances  of  survival,  that  the  Conservatives 
would  support  any  Labour  proposal  that  went  in  the 
direction  of  Protection.  This  might,  indeed,  be  the 
immediate  result,  and  yet  if  the  Government  once  bids 
defiance  to  the  Liberals  on  such  an  issue,  it  would  doubtless 
find  that  though  successful  for  the  time,  it  would  incur 
the  abiding  wrath  of  men  who  would  then  be  ready  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Is  there  then  any 
probability  of  a  protectionist  proposal  from  a  Labour 
Government  ?  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  it  is  true,  made  a 
vague  reference  to  some  measure  of  insular  protection  at 
Llandudno  as  a  panacea  for  Unemployment,  but  the 
delegates  there,  though  they  recognised  it  as  an  innovation, 
did  not  appear  to  lay  much  stress  on  it,  and  his  speech  at 
this  point  certainly  exercised  no  influence  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  the  discussions.  So  far  as  the  official 
spokesmen  gave  any  indication  of  their  view,  they  made  it 
plain  that  they  would  assent  to  no  plan  which  either  taxed 
the  people’s  food  or  interfered  with  existing  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  European  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Labour  leaders  are  not  theoretically  so  adamant  on  Free 
Trade  as  the  Liberals.  Import  Boards,  quotas  and  other 
devices  of  a  quasi-protective  character  will  all  be  examined 
in  turn  at  the  Imperial  Conference  ;  but  if  all,  or  any,  of 
these  win  acceptance  with  the  weight  of  the  Donunions 
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behind  them,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  there  will  be  any 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  willing  to  imperil  such  a 
firm  arrangement. 

In  the  main,  then,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  increased 
political  liveliness  at  the  present  hour  denotes  any  additional 
peril  to  the  Labour  Government  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  or  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  sudden  desire  for  an 
immediate  General  Election  is  likely  to  be  satisfied.  The 
Labour  Conference  at  Llandudno  surely  showed  that 
the  present  administration  can  fairly  count  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  leading  body  of  its  supporters.  On  Foreign  Affairs 
especially  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  confidence. 
Mr.  Henderson,  indeed,  was  the  most  powerful  figure  at 
Llandudno.  His  hand  appeared  to  control  the  whole 
course  of  events.  Everyone  believed  in  the  success  of  his 
work  at  the  Foreign  Office.  There  was  none  to  condemn 
or  even  to  criticise.  After  all,  if  a  man  has  succeeded  in 
making  Disarmament  a  question  of  distinctively  practical 
politics  he  has  succeeded  in  a  serious  quest  which  has 
baffled  his  predecessors,  and  which  bears  more  intimately 
than  any  of  the  rest  on  the  whole  future  of  civilisation. 
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By  Stella  Benson 

ON  paper  we  were  no  longer  there  at  all.  The  powers 
that  be  had  three  weeks  ago  transferred  us  to  Hong¬ 
kong — the  Consul-General  at  Canton  had  requested 
that  all  Britishers  leave  the  war  area  at  once.  Yet  in  practice 
there  we  still  were — desert  islanders  cut  off  from  the  world 
by  a  sea  of  Chinese  war — half  a  dozen  peaceful  English 
law-abiders  marooned  in  a  desultory  and  confused  rebellion 
that  did  not  concern  us.  .  .  .  Contending  armies  to 

the  south  and  east  of  us,  uprising  Red  peasants  to  the 
north  and  west  of  us,  brigands  filling  up  the  chinks  on  all 
sides — ^we  were  embedded  yet  undinted  like  a  peach-stone 
in  this  pulp  of  war — like  a  peach-stone  awaiting  a  releasing 
tooth  before  it  could  move. 

A  way  of  escape  at  last  presented  itself.  The  wife  of  a 
high  official  of  the  rebel  regime  was  to  be  sent  up-river  in 
the  rebels’  safest  and  best  gunboat.  Our  direct  route  to 
Hongkong  was,  of  course,  dozvn-nwtr — still,  any  departure 
was  better  than  none,  and  severe  fighting  down  the  river 
made  travel  in  that  direction  impossible.  So  four  of  us — 
my  husband  and  I,  another  Englishman,  and  a  Swede — 
hurried  on  board  that  gunboat  while  the  hurrying  was 
good  ;  her  name — a  little  unromantic  perhaps — ^was  the 
Number  Six.  Although  known  as  a  gunboat,  she  carried 
no  gun  ;  she  depended  for  her  protection  on  three  dozen 
or  so  very  undressed  looking  soldiers  each  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  always  engaged  in  washing  his  only  suit  of  clothes. 
The  Number  Six  looked  not  so  much  like  a  ship  as  like  an 
enormous  sea-green  floating  packing-case,  with  unsym- 
metrical  holes  for  windows  and  doors,  a  crooked  drainpipe 
sticking  up  in  the  middle  for  funnel — (the  washing  was 
always  hung  out  to  dry  between  the  funnel  and  the  mast} — 
an  additional  jungle  of  crooked  drainpipes  sticking  out 
behind — (these  were  the  cooking  chinmeys) — and  a  flag 
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on  which  the  patriotic  Sun  Yat-sen  emblem  was  appliqued 
on  one  side  only,  so  that  if  you  approached  the  Number 
Six  on  her  blind  side,  as  it  were,  nothing  except  her  general 
frenzied  look  would  show  her  politics  or  nationality.  The 
captain  of  the  Number  Six  was  a  war-scarred  veteran  of 
great  dignity,  both  of  appearance  and  manner  ;  from  our 
point  of  view  his  only  drawback  was  that  he  could  not 
sympathise  with  our  ridiculous  passion  for  privacy,  and 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cabin  that  we  had  paid  for. 
Admittedly  we  had  paid  for  the  cabin,  and  the  bunks— 
austere  wooden  shelves — ^were  ours,  but  surely,  he  insisted, 
the  floor  remained  the  property  of  the  ship  ;  on  the  floor 
the  ship’s  company  must  surely  be  allowed  to  sleep— on 
the  table  they  must  have  their  meals  and  their  mah-jongg. 
To  the  Chinese,  the  idea  of  any  unoccupied  space  is 
repulsive — as  a  vacuum  is  repulsive  to  nature — to  pay  for 
space,  in  the  Chinese  view,  is  to  pay  for  room  for  the  soles 
of  one’s  feet — or,  at  best,  room  for  one’s  spinal  area  (though 
these  gross  male  Nordics  occupy  an  undue  amount  of 
space  when  prone) — it  is  emphatically  not  to  buy  the  air 
about  one.  However,  the  air  about  us  was  exactly  what 
we  hoped  that  we  had  paid  for  ;  the  argument  was  long 
and  animated.  It  was  made  the  more  animated  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  any  of  the  three  male  Nordics  stood 
upright  he  bumped  his  head  hard  against  the  Number  Six's 
ceiling.  So  when  each  one  had  said  what  you  would  expect 
the  unphilosophic  Nordic  to  say  in  such  circumstances, 
it  was  decided  by  one  of  them  to  borrow  his  company’s 
motor-launch  for  our  transportation,  and — ^with  the  rebel 
commander-in-chief’s  permission — ^to  use  the  Number  Six 
as  protecting  escort  and  luggage-carrier  only.  While  this 
was  being  arranged  I  watched  the  Chinese  official’s  wife 
instal  herself  on  board.  She  was  a  slender,  pretty  young 
woman  in  a  shiny  black  tunic  and  trousers,  with  the  bobbed 
hair  of  the  modern  young  Chinese  woman.  Behind  her 
tottered  a  very  old,  very  dirty  servant  woman,  who  seemed 
to  have  borrowed  George  Robey’s  eyebrows  and  expression 
of  artless  hauteur,  and  on  the  old  woman’s  back  her 
employer’s  baby  was  strapped  in  a  froglike  attitude — its 
most  conspicuous  article  of  attire  was  its  frank  lack  of 
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trousers.  Behind  them  again  staggered  an  unending 
procession  of  coolies  carrying  the  most  desperately  un¬ 
beautiful  collection  of  possessions  I  have  ever  seen — open 
baskets  full  of  empty  cigarette  tins,  old  newspapers,  dirty 
tassels  and  artificial  flowers,  broken  crocks,  eggs,  torn 
rags,  haircombs,  onions,  dried  fish,  broken  fans,  a  string 
bag  full  of  chickens,  some  dead  and  some  alive,  one  coolie 
heaving  part  of  a  big  smashed  clock  along,  another  with 
a  jagged  piece  of  mirror,  another  with  the  empty  skeleton 
of  a  rusty  oil  stove— not  one  closed  box,  not  one  case,  it 
seemed,  that  could  have  contained  clothes  for  so  soignee 
a  young  lady  as  the  owner.  All  these  things — including, 
of  course,  the  baby  and  the  squawking  dying  chickens — 
were  carried  into  the  lady’s  cabin,  a  cell  perhaps  six  feet 
by  four.  Whether  the  cabin  burst  or  not  I  shall  never 
know,  for  we  transhipped  into  the  motor-launch  before 
the  stream  of  laden  coolies  had  dwindled  to  an  end. 

But  being  ready  to  start  in  a  vessel  that  is  ready  to  start 
is,  in  south  China,  a  very  different  thing  from  actually 
starting.  We  were  ready — our  launch  was  ready — even 
the  Number  Six  was  ready — ^but  the  junk  that  the  Number 
Six  had  undertaken  to  tow  up  the  river  was  not  ready — 
was  not,  in  fact,  to  be  found.  We  waited  all  that  night, 
sleeping  on  the  launch’s  deck  to  the  sound  of  floating 
pedlars  crying  their  wares,  and  to  river-going  cocks  lying 
loudly  about  the  imminence  of  morning — just  as  land¬ 
lubber  cocks  do.  (It  is,  in  my  experience,  quite  a  mistake 
to  think  that  a  cock  is  an  example  of  the  Early  to  Bed,  Early 
to  Rise  theory — on  the  contrary,  the  detestable  bird  never 
goes  to  bed  at  all,  and  is  as  destructive  to  honest  repose 
as  the  most  dissipated  human  roysterer.) 

By  morning  our  junk  had  appeared,  but  was  in  the 
clutches  of  the  likin  or  local  customs  office.  For  three  full 
hours  the  likin  personnel  sat  on  its  pier,  chatting  peacefully, 
unmoved  by  all  appeals  to  release  our  junk.  No  official 
examined  the  junk  or  did  anything  except  passively  with¬ 
hold  the  word  Go.  At  last  some  human  dynamo  rose 
slowly  and  with  a  languid  paint-brush  splashed  a  hierogly¬ 
phic  or  two  on  a  paper.  The  junk  was  thus  released  from 
its  ordeal  and  allowed  to  attach  itself  by  a  long  rope  to  the 
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Number  Six.  We  were  off.  We — the  launch — ^were  off 
the  Number  Six  moved  several  yards,  the  crew  of  the  junk 
watched  incredulously  for  their  rope  to  tauten — ^there 
was  a  great  churning  and  tootling  and  chugging — and  then 
the  Number  Six*s  engine  conked  out.  Perhaps  the  engineer 
had  forgotten  the  fuel,  or  perhaps  an  eel  had  got  entangled 
in  the  propeller  or  a  cockroach  had  fallen  into  the  car¬ 
burettor — ^at  any  rate,  we  all  settled  down  restfully  to  wait 
for  another  hour  or  two,  and  the  likin  official  looked  very 
reproachful  at  having  been  hurried  into  unnecessary  action. 
At  last — again — a  churning  and  a  tootling  and  a  renewed 
panic  among  the  little  fish  in  the  yellow  water  ;  the  Number 
Six  made  a  super-mechanical  effort — and  we  were  off  in 
earnest. 

We  were  five  days  chugging  up  the  West  River  to 
Lungchow,  and  almost  every  minute  of  those  days  was 
beautiful — even  the  wet  minutes  under  the  tread  of  those 
steel  stilts  of  solid  rain  that  from  time  to  time  strode  over 
the  river,  obliterating  all  sight  and  sound — almost,  all 
breath — for  a  short  space.  The  first  day’s  journey  lay 
through  a  flat  country,  spotted  with  buffaloes  like  woodlice, 
and  only  the  great  lightning-lit  domed  and  chasmed- 
clouds  lent  excitement  to  the  tame  view  ;  but  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  days  the  clouds  seemed  to  come  to  earth  and  turn 
to  splendid  stone.  Gorges  threaded  their  crooked  way 
between  cliffs  almost  too  high  for  the  height  to  be  realised. 
These  cliffs  were  patterned  with  a  kind  of  natural  tartan ; 
the  grain  of  the  stone  was  accurately  vertical  and  that  of 
the  scanty  but  bright  creeping  vegetation  as  austerely 
horizontal.  On  the  huge  shaven  face  of  one  of  these  cliffs 
were  some  enormous  red  paintings — natural,”  the 
Chinese  pilot  told  us — they  were  always  there  ” — but  to 
us  they  seemed  obviously  the  work  of  long-forgotten 
aboriginal  men.  The  paintings  were  in  a  dull  thick,  brick 
red  and  had  been  protected  from  the  weather  of  the  ages 
by  the  cliff’s  monstrous  overhang  ;  evidently  they  repre¬ 
sented  men — armies  of  men — some  flourishing  little  round 
shields  or  straggly  weapons  ;  below  the  men’s  feet  swooned 
a  few  very  ill -balanced  quadrupeds  with  legs  all  sliding  one 
way — as  the  legs  of  you  or  me  are  apt  to  slide  on  un- 
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1  accustomed  ice.  I  was  surprised  that  no  antiquarian  had 
gygj- — to  our  old  pilot’s  knowledge — ^been  this  way  and 
risked  his  neck  in  a  closer  examination  of  these  paintings, 
inaccessible  though  they  are.  (But  how  were  they  painted, 
on  such  an  airy  and  towering  canvas,  unless  the  aboriginal 
Chinese  was  winged  like  his  own  traditional  dragon  ?) 
Caves  of  all  sizes  gaped  from  these  cliffs,  and  almost  every 
cave  was  inhabited  by  peasant  refugees  from  the  recent 
Red  invasion.  In  one  immense  cave  the  whole  population 
of  a  once-prosperous  village  had  taken  shelter  ;  they  had 
built  themselves  mat-sheds,  found  grazing  for  their 
buffaloes  and  goats,  hung  out  their  washing — even,  on  the 
cave’s  earthy  lip,  planted  a  few  stalks  of  Indian  corn. 
This  cave,  like  all  the  inhabited  caves,  was  accessible  only 
by  a  jointed  series  of  Heath-Robinsonesque  ladders,  each 
hiatus  between  ladders  being  guarded  by  a  village  sentry 
in  a  mud  pill-box.  One  diagonal  row  of  small  caves — 
little  black  O’s  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  blank 
page  of  a  cliff — must  have  been  connected  with  the  earth 
by  a  complicated  system  of  ladders  in  some  internal  shaft. 
Only  the  topmost  ladder  emerged  from  the  hidden  maw 
of  the  cliff,  and  this  ladder’s  highest  rung  was  set  against 
a  tiny  bricked  door — ^the  converted  stoppered  mouth  of 
one  cave.  This  door— not  more  than  three  feet  high — ■ 
was  protected  by  a  stout,  spiked  bamboo  portcullis,  the 
lowering  of  which  would  obviously  make  the  home  almost 
impregnably  safe,  even  in  these  dangerous  times.  The 
owner  of  this  fortress — ^whether  brigand  or  villager — (the 
line  between  them  is  very  vague  in  these  days)  was  lying 
in  the  top  cave  drowsily  smoking  opium,  and  the  trousers 
of  some  baby  lawbreaker  were  hung  out  to  dry — ^as  though 
from  a  third  floor  back  in  Streatham.  We  almost  envied 
the  family  its  atmosphere  of  unearthly  safety. 

Almost — not  quite — for  we  were  rather  exhilarated, 
really,  by  our  own  feeling  of  suspense  and  an  undeclared 
to-morrow.  We  had  just  enough  sense  of  danger  to  titivate 
j  without  burdening  our  courage.  We  enjoyed  imagining 
I  every  spiral  of  smoke  to  be  a  brigand’s  camp-fire,  or  the 

I  remains  of  Red  incendiarism  ;  we  enjoyed  holding  our 

1  breath  if  we  saw  a  row  of  ambiguous,  almost  concealed 
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heads  watching  us  from  behind  a  thicket ;  we  enjoyed 
occasionally  deserting  our  slow  escorting  Number  Six— 
like  a  rebellious  child  its  Nana — and  racing  on,  defiantly 
unprotected,  by  rich  moonlight  through  the  rustling  rapids, 
to  await  our  guardian  at  the  next  stopping  place.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  this  moonlight  travelling,  during  which 
we  cooled  our  lips  with  red  wine  and  our  feet  by  trailing 
them  in  the  rapids  from  the  launch’s  bows.  Our  launch 
crawled  in  a  roaring  silence  between  huge  half-seen  broken 
steel  mountains  under  lost  clouds  ;  it  seemed  to  me  like 
an  arctic  exploration  for  the  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  still  warmth 
of  the  air.  To  see  our  escort,  the  Number  Six^  washed  by 
the  moonlight  to  a  real  austerity  of  beauty,  boring  her  way 
into  a  dark  gorge,  surmounted  by  her  wild  moon-touched 
plume  of  smoke — ^black  shadow  and  moony  whiteness 
built  in  great  perspectiveless  blocks  about  her — ^was  like 
seeing  a  silly  friend  sobered  by  the  gates  of  death. 

At  one  town — a.  half-ruined,  half-deserted  old  fortified 
place — ^we  arrived  after  we  had  put  up  our  camp-beds  on 
deck  and  gone  to  sleep,  but  the  quiet  silvery  invitation  of 
the  place  roused  us  to  energy  again,  and,  dressed  in 
pyjamas  and  kimonos,  we  walked  up  and  down  the  powdery 
sandy  wastes  between  the  dark  houses.  And  in  this  place, 
by  midnight  moonlight,  further  away,  it  seemed,  from 
our  world  than  was  the  moon  itself — a  Chinese  of  our 
party  climbed  a  dune  towards  us  and  said  “  Do  you  know 

some  one  in  England  of  the  name  of  E - ?  ”  Incredibly 

he  handed  me  a  cablegram  from  a  friend  of  mine  at 
Hampstead,  bringing  me  good  news.  Without  having 
quite  mastered  the  details  of  this  miracle,  I  gather  that 
the  message,  pursuing  me  to  my  destination,  had  been 
somehow  intercepted  in  this  unlikely  unvisited  part  of 
the  interior  of  China,  and  brought  to  our  launch  by  chance. 
The  local  people  thought  that  an  incomprehensible  foreign 
cablegram  was  sure  to  be  interesting  to  incomprehensible 
foreign  travellers.  A  cablegram  from  Paradise  could  not 
have  astonished  us  more. 

Other  things  I  remember  during  that  dreamlike  journey 
were — ^first — the  kingfishers.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  blue  and 
orange  kingfishers,  like  glasses  of  creme-de-menthe  perched 
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about  the  white  rocks,  were  almost  as  common  as  sparrows 
are  in  London,  but  there  were  also  a  good  many  of  the 
large  black  and  white  ones,  decorated  in  a  very  marked 
chessboard  design.  These  half-mourning  kingfishers  had 
very  large  heavy  black  beaks  which,  alone,  seemed  to  remain 
stationary  and  vertical  in  the  air,  while  the  rest  of  the  bird, 
its  wings  and  body  quivering  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  eye 
to  define  them  except  as  a  confused  dazzle — ^formed  a 
black  and  white  halo  round  the  hub-like  beak.  After  a 
long  hovering — suddenly  the  misty  wings  would  be  checked 
into  solidity,  and  down  would  come  the  bird  with  an 
arrowhead  splash  into  the  water.  I  never  saw  a  kingfisher 
miss  its  fish  ;  each  time,  with  a  complacent  manner  of 
taking  its  skill  for  granted,  it  would  toss  itself  indolently 
on  to  a  rock  to  eat  its  fish  and  then  rearrange  its  curious 
chequered  wings  before  dissolving  once  more  into  a  ball 
of  quivering  mist  in  the  middle  air.  Another  day  we  were 
interested  by  a  battle  between  a  pair  of  eagles  and  eight  or 
nine  fish-hawks  ;  the  eagles  had  evidently  done  something 
very  wrong,  and  seemed  to  be  in  rather  uncomfortable 
straits,  their  tactics  being  too  stately  and  not  flexible 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  vicious  agility  of  the 
outraged  hawks.  I  could  not  know  what  the  eagles’  crime 
was,  or  whether  the  punishment  fitted  it — ^but  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  being  a  royalist  through  and  through  as  I  watched 
the  hawks’  insolently  plebeian  and  successful  attack. 
Another  demand  on  my  facile  sympathy  was  made  by  a 
foolish  water-buffalo  which  had  forsaken  its  safe  green 
bank  and  swum  across  the  river,  only  to  arrive  obviously 
exhausted  at  the  foot  of  the  menacing  sheer  cliff  on  the 
other  side  ;  no  hoof-hold — no  hope  of  a  hoof-hold — and 
yet  that  poor  obtuse  head  was  craning  out  of  the  dragging 
deep  water,  trying  with  its  horns  to  knock  an  implacably 
vertical  world  prone  for  its  convenience. 

We  reached  Lungchow  finally  after  no  more  alarming 
experiences  than  various  breakings  down,  runnings  aground, 
and  partings  of  tow-ropes  on  the  part  of  our  unfortunate 
escort  Number  Six.  Through  all  the  rapids  she  had  to 
be  poled  ;  her  crew,  hanging  head  downwards  on  the  poles, 
swayed  along  the  scuppers — they  were  literally  head 
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downwards — gaping  mouths  nearer  to  the  water  than 
straining  heels  ;  from  bows  to  stern  each  man  fought  his 
way,  wrestling  with  his  pole,  and  then  ran  up  to  the  bows 
again,  ducking  under  the  arms  of  his  straining  friends-— 
a  sort  of  frenzied  country  dance  performed  to  the  tune  of 
wild  rhythmic  caterwaulings  and  howls.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  this  effort,  the  Number  Six  ran  aground  several  times, 
and  took  hours  each  time  to  recover  herself  with  the  help 
of  a  complicated  system  of  roped  swinuners  planted  out 
here  and  there  in  the  shallows.  We,  in  the  lighter  motor- 
launch,  anchored  ourselves  near  the  bank  and  sat  sniggering 
unkindly  at  the  confused  activities  of  our  undignified 
companion.  Once  the  mocker  was  mocked ;  we  ran 
aground  ourselves  and  had  to  be  poled  off,  amid  the  ribald 
laughter  of  innumerable  snipe. 

Lungchow,  a  rather  charming  steep  town  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  joined  by  a  very  sophisticated  iron  bridge,  had 
lately  been  destructively  visited  by  the  Reds.  The  charming 
house  of  our  friend  there  was  an  empty  shell  in  a  ruined, 
once-lovely  terraced  garden.  Even  the  window-frames, 
floor-boards  and  mantelpieces  had  been  torn  out ;  there 
was  nothing  whatever  under  the  broken  ceilings  but  filth ; 
our  friend’s  car  was  a  heap  of  scrap-iron,  his  dog  was  dead, 
his  flowering  trees  chopped  down.  He  himself  had  fled, 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  brigands,  from  whom  he  had, 
after  some  bargaining,  ransomed  himself.  There  were  no 
Europeans  left  in  Lungchow  by  the  time  we  got  there — 
but  luckily  for  us  there  were  also  no  Reds  left ;  this 
rebellion-within-a-rebellion  had  been  temporarily  quelled 
— or  at  any  rate  pushed  elsewhere — ^by  the  more  responsible 
insurgents  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  province.  We 
secured  without  much  difficulty  a  springless  bus  and 
a  much-perforated  Renault  car  to  take  us  and  our  belong¬ 
ings  to  the  Tonkin  border,  an  escort  of  armed  rebel  soldiers 
to  protect  us  from  brigands,  and  a  flock  of  elderly  trousered 
coolie  ladies  to  carry  our  luggage  from  the  river  to  the 
bus.  We  watched  this  last  process  with  considerable  dis¬ 
comfort,  imagining  our  own  aunts  being  expected  to  trot 
a  steep  half-mile  with  large  crates  and  trunks  on  their 
backs — ^but  these  old  coolie  women  had  never  heard  of 
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the  necessity  for  chivalry.  Our  escorting  soldiers  were  no 
more  smart  than  the  escorting  Number  Six  had  been  ; 
both  they  and  the  Number  Six  would  probably  have  behaved 
in  a  lionlike  manner  in  the  face  of  danger — but  they  were 
not  put  to  the  test  by  any  attack,  and,  sitting  in  the  lurching 
cars  with  loaded  rifles  waving  within  an  inch  or  so  of  our 
wincing  noses,  we  wondered  whether  any  danger  from 
brigands  could  be  more  acute  than  the  danger  of  being  so 
lovingly  protected.  However,  neither  attacker  not  attack¬ 
able  actually  sampled  our  defenders’  bullets,  although 
these  forty-five  miles — from  Lungchow  to  Lingson — ^are 
usually  considered  a  rich  hunting  ground  for  brigands. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  the  landscape  allow  us  to  forget  their 
imminence  and  that  of  the  Reds,  for  we  did  not  pass  one 
unbumed  village — or  even  an  undamaged  temple  or  old 
dragony  gateway  among  those  that  used  so  dramatically 
to  survey  that  twisted  mountainous  road.  Villagers  were 
living  everywhere  among  ruins,  and  looked  astonished  to 
see  us,  for  the  French  have  closed  their  border  against  this 
tumult  of  disorder,  and  travellers  are  not  often  seen  on  the 
road  in  consequence.  The  helpful  French  officials,  warned 
of  our  approach,  were  (metaphorically  speaking),  leaning 
across  their  barred  border  like  the  Blessed  Damozel  over 
the  bars  of  heaven — to  whisk  us  kindly  into  safety,  under 
the  impression  that  brigands  or  Reds — or  both — ^were 
pounding  on  our  heels — ^and  so  indeed  they  might  have 
been. 

Safe  we  were,  then,  at  last,  in  well  ordered  Tonkin — 
though,  as  a  salute  of  a  thousand  and  one  guns  (or  some 
such  number)  was  being  fired  in  honour  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
whose  day  it  was,  we  did  not  for  the  first  few  hours  feel 
quite  so  safe  as  we  actually  were.  (Almost  immediately 
after  we  reached  Hongkong,  by  the  way,  a  salute  of  several 
million  guns  was  fired  in  honour  of  King  George’s  birth¬ 
day  ;  certainly  these  ecstasies  of  high  explosive  religious 
devotion  and  patriotism  fail  in  their  appeal  to  bomb-racked 
brigand-haunted  refugees  like  ourselves).  To  return  to 
Tonkin — a  real  hotel  took  us  in  and  fed  us  with  real  food 
(we — marooned  in  our  sea  of  war — had  long  forgotten  what 
real  fresh  delicious  food  tasted  like) — and  next  day  a  real 
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train — (it  would  seem  a  toy,  though,  if  it  strayed  into 
Paddington  Station) — rattled  us  down  to  that  most  realistic 
of  all  real  cities — Hanoi.  We  felt  like  savages  in  those  gay 
sophisticated  streets.  Paris  dresses  on  all  sides  tried  to* 
outshine  the  gorgeous  Flame  of  the  Forest  tree  which  lines 
all  Tonkinese  streets,  and  I — in  a  sort  of  delirium — ^bought 
forty-five  pounds  worth  of  Paris  dresses,  in  order  to  feel 
more  real.  From  Hanoi  to  Haiphong  was  easy ;  from 
Haiphong  by  ship  to  Hongkong  easier  and  easier.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  unnaturally  easy  now — strangely  war-less— 
the  lack  of  explosive  noises  here  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Union  Jack  is — ^until  the  next  royal  birthday — really 
startling.  Hongkong  capitalists  roam  the  streets  of  Hong¬ 
kong  as  free  as  air,  not  fearing  to  be  tied  up  by  their  wrists 
in  dark  cells  until  they  disgorge  their  wealth  ;  picnickers  go 
picnicking  without  an  armed  escort ;  a  sealed  bottle  of 
fresh  milk  arrives  daily  at  my  door  without  any  effort  on 
my  part ;  if  I  want  to  go  anywhere — I  simply  go.  Alarums 
and  excursions  are  all  over— now  we  have  the  excursions 
without  the^^alarums. 


CINTRA 


By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

IT  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  modern  travel  that  one  can 
no  longer  be  first.  One  may  experience  all  the 
sensations  of  wonder  and  apprehension,  but  they 
are  shallow.  One  brings  one’s  life  like  a  kneeling  procession 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  place,  one  is  unutterably  moved — 
but  one  may  not  write  as  Dee  wrote  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
that  “  he  styll  found  the  Seas  open  before  him.” 

Such  Homeric  simplicity  becomes  sheer  pretentious 
sentimentality.  The  seas  are  not  still  open  ;  they  are 
charted,  well-furrowed  and  familiar — and  yet  in  a  town 
like  Cintra,  to  which  people  have  been  going  steadily 
since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Tour,  which  in  literature 
Southey  discovered,  Byron  exalted,  and  Beckford  populated, 
something  remains  to  deceive  the  traveller.  His  wonder 
perhaps  springs  from  isolation,  from  his  very  loneliness, 
the  fact  that  he  speaks  to  few  people,  that  there  is  no 
intimacy  and  that  he  carries  his  secret  life  about  the  streets 
day  after  day  uncommunicated.  A  few  people  become 
symbolical  and  casual  words  heard  or  overheard  take  on  a 
miraculous  quality,  as  if  the  lips  of  a  statue  had  moved 
startlingly  into  speech.  Sound  is  the  miracle  ;  for  the 
stranger,  it  is  a  wine  of  communion  uniting  him  to  the 
godhead  for  a  moment,  and  then  leaving  him  dry  in  the 
throat,  once  more  inexorably  outside  and  out  of  touch  ; 
while  again  the  immediate  burden  of  living  falls  upon  the 
eyes. 

Thus  it  is  that  one  sees  from  an  Irish-looking  plain  of 
shining,  stone-walled  fields  the  houses  of  Cintra  as  white 
as  sea  birds  on  the  dark  curve  of  a  rising  wave  of  mountain, 
while  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  in  a  spume  of  cloud  the  royal 
schloss  of  the  Pena  rides  like  a  toy  ship.  In  a  simple  rolling 
plain  this  grotesque  and  foaming  Serra.  But  as  one  climbs 
the  long,  steeply  winding  road  and  enters  the  town,  fancies 
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vanish.  It  is  hard  to  look  without  embarrassment  at  faces 
and  at  windows.  One  has  the  hot  feeling  that  it  is  one¬ 
self  who  is  bizarre.  Those  glossy  black  Portuguese  eyes 
which  seem  to  fidget  over  one  like  flies  with  impersonal 
ticklish  curiosity  !  As  if  one  were  sweet  and  sticky  ! 

It  was  late  in  the  spring.  The  town  was  empty.  The 
season  had  not  yet  begun  and  the  ornate,  mock  Manueline 
villas  were  locked  up  and  shuttered  in  the  woodlands  like 
the  handiwork  of  pastry  cooks,  uneaten.  The  granite  side 
of  the  overhanging  mountain  dropped  clean  through  the 
woods  and  the  town  into  a  ravine  of  vines  and  lemons. 

The  road  half-circled  around  the  ledge  of  the  ravine  with  1 
the  Maria  Pia  palace  perilously  at  the  tip,  ears  pricked, 
owlish  and  white.  Those  ears  were  the  two  oast  house  J 
cones  of  the  Moorish  chimneys.  It  must  have  been  odd  j 
to  see  smoking  steeples.  Along  the  road  was  a  low  wall 
over  which  pink  geraniums  dangled  ;  and,  at  one  point, 
a  stream  from  the  mountain  poured  under  the  road  and, 
blowing  rather  than  falling  into  the  ravine,  descended 
through  the  groves  like  a  silvery  staircase  out  of  this  tur¬ 
bulence  and  richness  into  the  plain.  The  town  was 
jingling  with  mountain  water.  It  sang  in  pipes,  streams 
and  fountains,  and  veined  the  great  boulders  of  granite 
which  hung  pitiably  from  the  summits  like  distraught 
wizards  ;  it  gave  all  the  fluting  and  jabber  of  enchantment 
to  the  woods  and  grottoes  that  packed  the  descending 
spurs. 

It  was  a  grotesque,  top-heavy  scene.  There  was,  to 
begin  in  the  clouds,  the  Teutonic  schloss,  giddy,  bellicose 
and  absurd.  An  atmosphere  of  dusty,  faded  royalty 
lagged  in  its  rooms.  One  walked  over  floors  polished  to  the 
treachery-point  of  ice,  between  ranks  of  ugly  furniture— 
an  auction  mart  without  the  smell  of  straw.  They  say 
that  the  more  interesting  things  have  been  moved  from  the 
palace  ;  certainly  the  carpets,  the  sofas  and  chairs,  all  the  ’ 
upholstered  things  that  were  left,  looked  as  if  they  had  been  j 
sterilised  and  poisoned  by  cigar  smoke,  and  left  to  die, 
like  the  furniture  of  London  clubs.  And  what  could  be  more 
pathetic  than  those  copies  of  The  Graphic  and  Illustrated  \ 
London  NezvSy  with  the  date  of  the  year,  the  month,  the 
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very  week  of  the  revolution  on  them,  faded  and  dusty 
as  the  very  revolution  itself !  Photographs,  like  flies,  are 
miserable  in  their  death.  But  the  castle  of  the  Pena  was  a 
characteristic  work  of  Cintra  :  it  was  a  “  disparate,”  a 
romantic  blunder,  making  heavy  weather  in  an  insub¬ 
stantial  storm  of  trees. 

Here  again,  in  the  works  of  Nature,  the  heaviest  trees 
were  at  the  top  :  the  umbrella  pines  twisting  out  of  gashes 
in  the  rock,  then  the  firs  marching  down  the  falling  ridges, 
the  birches  foaming  with  spring  in  the  sheltered  ravines  ; 
here  strips  of  ash  and  slender,  harp-like  sets  of  poplar 
whose  white  strings  were  hardly  yet  touched  with  leaf ; 
the  long  dark  tresses  of  eucalyptus  falling  down  their 
bare  limbs,  the  addle-pate  palms,  the  bearded  cedars, 
the  common  herd  of  cork  and  oak  ;  and — substantial 
once  more — ^the  foreground  of  chestnuts,  solid  and  umbra¬ 
geous  and  alight  with  spires  of  blossom.  It  was  below 
this  weight  of  trees  and  rock  that  the  green,  white  and  rose 
houses  of  the  town  were  dropped  haphazard,  like  boxes, 
isolated  and  perilous  on  the  edges  of  their  ravines. 

I  went  one  evening  up  the  roads  that  climb  terrace  after 
terrace,  tunnelling  under  the  trees  and  opening  at  the 
bends  to  lordly  look-out  points  over  the  plain.  You  can 
tire  yourself  out  in  an  hour  on  these  roads.  I  was  to  see 
a  chance  acquaintance  in  one  of  the  smaller  Quintas. 
She  lived  in  a  white  house  whose  shutters  were  choked 
with  dust,  whose  walls  were  flowering  yellow  with  damp  ; 
and  whose  gutters  and  balconies,  overgrown  with  bougain¬ 
villea  and  roses  gone  wild  gave  the  place  the  air  of  a  child 
caught  trying  on  its  mother’s  bridal  dress.  It  was  not  the 
atmosphere  of  neglect  and  decay  that  attracted  me  to  the 
house  but  the  suggestion  that  the  owner  was  not  aware  of  it. 
Ireland  again.  This  is  what  a  soft,  rainy  climate  does  to 
people. 

Soon  I  was  sitting  in  a  tiny  room  stuffed  with  Victorian 
furniture.  On  one  of  those  very  hot-looking  herbaceous 
carpets  were  stern  plush-seated  chairs  standing  up  straight 
in  elaborate  agony,  strange  bamboo  contraptions  swollen 
with  books,  two  Moroccan  tables  with  ferns  on  them,  and  a 
piano  stacked  with  music,  magazines,  photographs,  two 
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pots  of  geraniums  and  a  bust  of  the  ex-king.  The  high 
dark  red  walls  were  almost  obliterated  by  frameless  oil 
paintings  and  more  photographs,  the  light  was  strained 
through  two  depths  of  lace  curtains,  and  a  table  near 
the  window  was  piled  up  with  tattered  French  and  Portu¬ 
guese  novels.  And  near  this  cheerful  Latin  tatterdemalion 
of  naughtiness  was  that  now  indispensable  volume  in  the 
houses  of  all  English-speaking  spinsters  of  advanced  years 
lining  alone  on  the  Continent :  that  solemn  and  expensive 
piece  of  priggishness.  The  Well  of  Loneliness  !  One  felt 
that  this  grotto  had  been  made  sacred  with  the  testa¬ 
mentary  knick-knacks  of  a  large,  dead  family  of  whom  my 
acquaintance  was  the  only  survivor,  and  as  I  waited,  the 
last  of  the  sun  sent  a  splayed  dart  of  light  into  the  room 
which  brought  to  life  a  splash  of  old  red  on  the  wall ;  it 
was  a  huge  Union  Jack.  Then  there  was  a  slamming  of 
doors  in  a  corridor,  a  rush  of  scent  and  air,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  voice  was  shouting  to  me  hoarsely  in  broken  English  : 

“  Well,  well,  well,  well.  You  haf  come.  I  did  not  belief 
it  but  you  haf  come  !  !  So  braf,  to  come  to  poor  Cintra.” 

I  have  never  known  such  a  woman.  She  was  fantastic, 
the  human  translation  of  the  schloss  on  the  Pena.  A  large, 
stout  exuberant  woman  with  the  ruined,  disastrously 
painted  complexion  of  an  outmoded  actress.  She  wore  a 
loose  red  wig  on  her  head.  Her  nose  was  grotesque  and 
aquiline,  an  incredible  satire  on  aristocracy,  and  she  had 
great  stained  eyes  like  winy  garnets,  which  sparkled  and 
ran  with  tears  of  excitement  as  though  talking,  laughing 
and  shouting  pulled  the  skin  out  of  its  crease  and  tore 
them.  She  was  arch  and  vehement,  pitiful  and  shrewd. 
But  her  voice — imagine  the  nasal,  masculine  skirl  of  a 
peacock,  but  warmer  and  more  affectionate,  coming  from 
the  scarlet  loose  lips  of  a  creature  as  flamboyant  in  her  dress, 
abundant,  untidy,  and  dashing  as  an  old,  moulting  parrot. 
She  had  lived  in  Portugal  all  her  life,  had  indeed  been  born 
there ;  but  there  was  English  blood  dominating  her, 
though  one  would  have  had  to  go  back  to  one  of  Wellington’s 
officers  in  the  Peninsular  War  for  the  source  of  it.  She  had 
come  to  full  beauty  and  within  some  reach  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  Court  life,  in  the  days  just  before  the  monarchy  fell. 
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With  it  fell  her  hopes.  Since  then  her  life  had  been  that  of  an 
exile,  for  she  had  always  despised  the  English  commercial 
colony.  She  derided  their  ignorance.  Frail,  white-haired, 
blue-lipped  old  gentlemen  of  suitable  Portuguese  families 
and  dressed  in  well-brushed  but  antique  clothes  would 
speak  to  her  of  other  times  ;  and  when  she  remembered, 
as  she  would  with  great  respect  before  a  stranger,  how  in 
Paris  “  when  I  saw  the  poor  Queen  she  wept  up  tears 
upon  my  shoulder  for  poor  Portugal  and  poor  Cintra  ” — 
when  she  said  these  things,  a  glazed  look  would  come  into 
their  eyes,  they  would  wave  their  sticks  defiantly,  and  then 
look  nervously  up  and  down  the  street.  “  Counter-revolu¬ 
tion.”  But  they  were  given  to  talking  too  much  about  their 
plans.  Gradually  these  people  died.  She  lived  alone, 
unmarried,  on  an  income  that  had  dwindled  disastrously 
since  the  collapse  of  the  escudo,  giving  a  few  lessons  to 
eke  things  out.  She  had  long  given  up  trying  to  sell 
the  paintings  she  had  done  and  which  now  covered  every 
inch  of  wall.  She  had  seen  the  death  of  her  sisters  and 
her  father,  and  all  near  members  of  her  family,  and  now 
she  went  about  with  a  little  black  Belgian  skipper  that 
whined  at  her  heels,  and  was  attended  only  by  a  wizened 
little  Cockney  hunchback  who  had  been — ^with  a  Cockney’s 
propensity  for  startling  fates — stranded  in  the  country 
twenty  years  before,  almost  without  knowing  it,  and  who 
still  treated  the  Chiado  in  Lisbon  as  if  it  were  the  Kilburn 
High  Road.  There  was  a  strapping,  healthy  Portuguese 
maid  also,  docile  and  ox-eyed,  who  would  break  out 
surprisingly  into  song  at  the  top  of  her  voice — about 
the  lover  for  whom  she  would  give  her  blood,  or  about 
the  poor  God  who  was  crying  for  his  Mother. 

To  sit  here  year  after  year  in  this  house  of  little  rooms 
amid  the  singing  of  the  Portuguese,  the  fussing  of  the  hunch¬ 
back,  in  the  smell  of  olive  oil  from  the  kitchen,  and  falling 
I  roses  and  damp  and  soil !  And  to  think  of  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  years  ago .... 

“  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  ”  she  laughed  hoarsely,  and  it  was 
really  as  though  large  heavy  pieces  of  her  had  worked 
loose  inside.  “  I  vill  no  more  talk  about  myself.  And 
you  sink  you  vork  I  Ha  !  Ha  !  Oh  !  ”  she  moaned  with 
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raucous  derision.  “  How  often  haf  I  seen  zat.  You  can¬ 
not  vork  in  Cintra.  You  cannot  vork  in  Paradise.  For 
Cintra  is  Paradise  :  it  is  so  sleepy  and  dead.  You  vill 
plan  and  plan  and  plan,”  her  voice  crumbled  and  broke, 
“  and  zen  you  haf  no  energy.”  She  threw  back  her  head 
and  laughed  at  the  idea.  ”  Unfortunate  man,”  she  mocked, 
”  to  sink  of  vorking  in  poor  Cintra.”  And  she  pouted 
as  she  said,  “  Cintra,”  and  it  seemed  that  as  she  said  the 
name  she  were  rocking  a  child  in  her  arms. 

”  And  now  I  vill  gif  you  tea.  Real  tea  !  Tea  in  Cintra ! 
Isn’t  zat  a  miracle.”  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  shouted 
in  that  Portuguese  language  which  sounds,  before  you 
know  it  well,  like  a  soft,  slurred  caterwauling,  but  which 
is  really  Spanish,  sodden,  lichened  and  crumbled  by  Atlantic 
rain. 

“  You  see  how  I  live,”  she  cried  in  disparaging  mock- 
melancholy,  “  reading  silly  books.  And  you  see  I  haf  my 
‘  Well.  ’  ” 

She  charmed  with  her  excited,  mannish  talk  that  made 
the  ears  ring,  with  her  fantastic  archness,  her  generous 
laughter  and  the  rueful,  delighted  sparkle  of  her  eyes. 
And  it  was  she  who  henceforth  gave  Cintra  life.  The  lips 
of  the  statue  had  moved.  I  would  sit  at  the  window  of  the 
hotel  watching  the  flying  grey  clouds  leaden  the  distant 
sea  and  sweep  frightening,  bleak-ribbed  squalls  over  the 
trees,  almost  expecting  to  hear  her  mansard  voice  thrown 
out  by  the  wind.  I  would  wonder  what  mystery  was  crumb¬ 
ling  away  inside  her,  what  the  grotesque  facade  concealed. 
I  never  discovered  and  could  only  surmise.  In  travel  one 
is  always  outside. 

One  night  I  curled  down  steep  dusty  roads  into  the 
ravine  below  the  town.  It  was  warm  and  sweet.  The 
Moorish-Manueline  palace  of  Maria  Pia,  bleached  and 
stippled  by  moonlight,  stood  airily  on  the  edge  of  its  cliff, 
and  because  of  the  tall  white  houses  beneath  it  seemed  to  be 
one  sheer  wall  dropping  hundreds  of  feet  down.  Fire¬ 
flies  like  gossamer  caught  by  the  moon,  were  in  the  lemon 
groves.  Small  yellow  balls  of  light  were  pinned  to  the 
houses,  sharpening  their  lines  and  accentuating  their 
isolation.  The  wind  crinkled  in  the  rush  fences  that  are 
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put  to  protect  the  vines  from  the  open  north,  and  splashed 
like  water  in  disorder  among  the  palms.  The  earth 
!  was  as  draughty  as  an  attic.  Sometimes  the  dust  spim  in 

1  spiritless  eddies  against  the  closed  shutters  of  the  houses. 
From  some  came  gleams  of  light  and  I  heard  the  voices 
of  children  crying,  or  a  family  clinking  its  plates.  The 
streets  were  almost  deserted.  There  might  be  a  guide  who 
had  been  at  the  Pena  seventeen  hundred  feet  above,  sinister, 

I  slippery,  liverish  as  a  lizard,  but  who  now  sat  on  his  door¬ 
step  appeased,  domestic,  docile.  There  was  a  dead  train 
in  the  half-lighted  station,  darkness  in  the  prison  from  whose 
bars  ragged  youths  and  women  had  whistled  and  begged 
for  cigarettes  during  the  day.  In  the  Bar  of  Liberty — ^they 
always  will  have  their  Liberty — a  fierce  light  shone  on  the 
spick-and-span  bottles ;  the  owner  sat  pink  as  ham 
and  dozed.  The  shoemaker  and  the  printer,  like  their 
kind  all  over  the  world,  worked  late.  The  orange  stall 
was  abandoned  ;  the  wind  blew  under  its  umbrella  and 
tinkled  in  the  empty  glasses.  And  up  the  ravine,  where 
the  only  sound  was  the  wafting  of  the  stream,  a  woman 
climbed  with  a  jar  of  water  under  her  arm  into  the  round 
shadows  of  the  overhanging  trees.  Another  woman  jolted 
abruptly  down  the  hill  after  her  donkey.  Out  of  one  of 
J  its  panniers  poked  the  choleric  head  of  a  live  cockerel. 

I  Then  at  the  top  again,  the  guard  ambled  out  of  the  palace 

I  with  their  rifles  on  their  shoulders.  There  would  be,  later 
I  on  at  night,  a  pretty  frittering  of  rifle  fire  around  the  out- 
I  skirts  of  the  hills,  but  no  one  would  know  why. 
j  But  above  the  town  that  air  of  listlessness  and  emptiness 
I  vanished  and  under  the  great  unmoving  foliage  of  the  wood- 

I  lands  was  a  scene  of  enchantment.  Houses  as  pale  as 

I  candles  and  rich  as  caskets  stood  mazed  in  the  sound  of 

I  water  among  the  trees.  The  flowers  of  the  chestnuts  lay 

thick  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  glades  and  gardens  innumer¬ 
able  pipes  and  cascades  of  water  broke  from  the  soil  like 
speech.  From  ferny  crevices  in  the  huge  stone  walls 
the  water  issued,  spouting,  beading  into  the  gullies,  pour¬ 
ing  under  the  roads,  gobbling  through  the  gardens  and 
jj  raying  the  surfaces  of  faint  tanks  by  their  silvery  percolations . 
(J  Fountains  which  one  could  only  just  discern  in  the  lacery 
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of  shadow  and  moonlight  among  the  trees,  flicked  their 
pools  gently  as  with  a  whip  of  tiny  bells.  Such  a  sishing 
and  sashing  of  water  there  was  that  one  felt  oneself  bound 
and  trembling  in  a  thousand  threads  of  silken  minstrelsy 
and  spell.  It  seemed  incredible,  as  one  passed  out  of  this 
mesh  of  sound  and  leaf  shadow  into  some  stiller  place,  that 
one  was  not  stamped  with  the  unearthly  embroidery  of  the 
leaves,  that  there  was  not  engraved  upon  the  startling 
moon-whiteness  of  the  hands  and  face,  fossils  of  the  leaves, 
faery  premonitions  of  mortality.  And  if  one  listened 
with  the  whole  body,  and  not  with  the  ears  only,  one  could 
hear  beneath  the  immediate  chorus  of  water  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  motions  of  the  scene  growing  old.  One  could 
detect  the  intricate  permeations  of  damp,  the  creeping  of 
lichens,  the  gathering  of  dust,  the  slow  sinking  into  a  precious 
antiquity.  Time  nibbled  away  as  if  the  ball  of  the  earth 
had  a  clock  inside  it,  while  the  lichen  crept  on  the  walls 
and  the  rocks — a  dusting  of  Albuquerque’s  spices  and  gold — 
all  that  had  been  left  to  Cintra  of  the  Indies,  from  whose 
rocks  men  had  prayed  for  the  return  of  the  fleets.  Mom 
o  amor  e  viva  a  saudade  :  love  dies  and  hopeless  longing 
lives — that  difficult  word,  saudade ^  which  a  book  cannot 
translate,  a  nostalgia  of  the  soul  that  is  conveyed  by  the 
voice  in  the  break  of  the  diphthong,  but  which  Cintra  in 
its  melancholy,  its  fantasia  and  delight,  translates  perfectly. 
It  is  not  a  town  thinking  of  ancient  opulence  or  fame  with 
a  longing  that  is  now  hopeless  :  Cintra  is  hopeless  longing, 
and  this  is  how  it  called  from  Byron  that  triste  salute. 
Steaming  up  from  the  south  and  sighting  this  indigo 
Serra  raftered  in  its  cloud,  one  sees  the  first  physical  and 
spiritual  habitation  of  the  north. 

Then,  as  I  stood  looking  over  the  plain  to  the  beam  of 
moonlit  sea  ten  miles  away,  I  heard  a  peacock  cry  out  in  a 
garden  above — always  in  Cintra,  gardens  above  you — ^the 
voice  of  a  courtesan  from  the  camelias,  metallic,  and 
hysterical  with  all  the  savagery  and  ennui  of  jewellery  in  it, 
the  voice  of  the  breaking  diphthong  ;  the  velvet  caterwaul, 
of  saudade^  and  my  friend.  What  a  place,  this  town,  in 
which  to  be  found  elaborately  murdered  I  What  a  suicide 
in  the  grand  manner  one  could  commit  in  these  gardens  ! 
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So  much  for  the  ancien  regime.  What  was  the  new  ? 
It  had  its  symbol,  too.  Once  or  twice  in  the  day  a  long 
American  car  would  shoot  up  the  long  winding  spur  from 
the  plain,  go,  pa-pa-pa-ing  its  horn,  and  disappear  with 
its  tourists  in  the  long  climb  to  the  Pena,  to  see  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  and  the  magnificent  map  of  the  Tagus 
estuary  with  the  ships  pinned  to  the  ineffable  blue  like 
gnats  ;  to  see  the  Maria  Pia,  drink  the  raw  wines  of  Collares, 
and  then  off,  tearing  over  the  Serra  to  Cascaes,  Estoril  and 
Lisbon.  None  of  your  saudade  for  them.  Suicide,  yes — 
but  h  la  mode,  per  automobile.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  English 
spinsters  would  stay  a  night  and  sit  outside  their  hotel 
talking  quietly  in  voices  as  bitter  as  lemons.  Or  there 
might  be  one  of  those  Germans,  with  a  faculty  for  making 
his  glasses  shine  when  he  looked  at  one,  walking  behind 
his  cigar.  These  people  might  be  seen  in  the  Square  before 
the  Maria  Pia,  that  saintly  consolation,  but  they  were 
without  significance,  transitory,  like  pins  stuck  haphazard 
in  a  cushion.  The  one  significant,  symbolical  figure  was 
a  Brazilian  who  stood  all  day  at  the  comer  where  the  little 
yellow  tram  stopped  once  a  day,  as  it  arrived  from  the  sea. 
He  was  tall  and  massive,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  negro  in 
him,  and  he  stood  hour  after  hour  with  his  legs  wide 
apart  and  his  coffee-coloured  fists  in  his  pockets.  He  was 
the  smartest  man  in  Cintra,  the  most  pretentious,  and  he 
dominated  the  town  partly  by  his  contemptuousness  and 
his  majestic  physique,  but  chiefiy  because  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  town  who  did  not  wear  a  hat.  You  could  not 
ignore  that  broad  head  of  black,  kinked  hair  smarmed 
smartly  back  from  the  forehead.  His  clothes  were  impec¬ 
cable.  He  was  militant,  thick  of  skin,  well-shaven  and 
brisk.  One  would  not  have  liked  a  kick  from  him.  You 
could  not  ignore  those  large  brown  eyes  which,  tipped  with 
crimson  in  the  pupil,  made  one  think  of  crushed  betel 
nut.  Those  eyes  were  disagreeably  bloodshot  and  stained 
in  the  whites.  This  gave  to  the  contempt  of  his  glance  an 
abrupt  savagery.  To  see  him  lick  a  postage  stamp  was 
to  see  something  like  cannibalism,  official  tasting  official, 
for  he  had,  I  believe,  a  municipal  job — something  to  do  with 
the  cars  that  rushed  up  to  the  Pena,  the  buses,  the  spinsters 
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and  their  luggage,  and  the  questions  they  asked.  Tourism  in  a 
word — he  might  have  been  the  Jehovah  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  disorders  the  sensitive  northern  digestion  so  much 
as  the  sight  of  a  majestic  brute  smartly  dressed.  The 
Brazilian  elaborated  the  shock  by  his  colour,  by  the  spot¬ 
lessness  of  his  linen,  the  frills  of  the  handkerchief  in  his 
breast  pocket  and  the  discretion  of  his  scent.  He  was  a 
gifted  man,  speaking  many  languages  well.  But  he 
rarely  spoke.  He  would  stand  near  enough  to  any  group 
of  gossips  to  be  within  earshot.  But  when  he  did  join  in 
any  conversation,  he  would  let  fly  from  his  shoulders  with 
a  machine’s  exactitude.  I  was  afraid  of  him  as  I  am  afraid 
of  all  machinery  in  a  hot  country.  It  is  the  gleam  that  is 
terrible.  I  kept  away  from  his  eyes  and  his  yawns.  Now  Ae  was 
the  king  of  that  castle  above  in  the  clouds.  Yet 
even  the  new  gods  fail  us.  Was  it  really  he  I  saw  one 
Sunday  later  playing  goal  for  some  “  Sporting  Club  ”  on 
a  grassless  pitch  beyond  the  pines  of  Cascaes  ?  What  scent 
did  he  use — if  it  was  he — between  the  posts  ? 

If  there  is  one  thing  one  fears  in  a  town  there  is  another 
to  which  one  goes  day  after  day  for  an  allaying  consolation. 
How  many  times  did  I  find  myself  at  night  sitting  before 
the  Maria  Pia,  watching  that  stippled  faqade,  listening  to 
the  whipping  of  the  fountain,  yet  seeing  and  hearing  more 
than  these.  Those  wide  Manueline  windows  were  hollow 
and  dark  as  are  the  eyes  of  a  skull ;  the  facade  composed 
and  final  like  a  mask,  a  memorial  to  things  that  could  not 
now  be  altered.  Stone  has  never  so  profoundly  consoled 
me.  Here  I  found  delight,  and  I  would  expect  to  hear 
from  those  windows  of  the  empty  palace  the  sound  of 
music  and  of  dancing  ;  no  mere  mewing  of  ghostly  instru¬ 
ments,  but  a  tinkling  and  twanging  on  gut  that  was  as 
alive  to  the  touch  of  present  fingers,  as  were  the  chords  of 
water  in  the  Serra.  And  to  see  the  shadows  of  real  people 
on  the  curtains  !  But  there  was  nothing  to  see.  And  no 
sound,  except  perhaps  the  gawky  practise  of  the  Guard’s 
band,  or  the  shrill  quarrelling  of  boys  playing  leapfrog  by 
the  steps,  which  made  the  Square  seem  even  emptier. 
But  I  would  watch  the  flounced  clouds  flying  out  of  the 
north-west  in  the  moonlight  and  swirling  over  the  two 
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naive  cones  of  the  ovens  like  the  skirts  of  a  silent  dancer  ; 
and  in  time  a  frightening  fantasy  would  be  enacted.  Half¬ 
watching  the  great  hulk  of  the  black  mountain  and  half¬ 
watching  the  racing  cloud,  I  would  get  the  illusion  that  the 
mountain,  and  not  the  sky,  was  moving. 

The  Mountain  moves,  heaving  up,  swelling  in  sardonic 
fullness  and  greed  from  ridge  to  ridge,  swelling  and  boiling 
up  blacker  and  blacker  until  a  yard  more,  and  it  will  topple 
its  load  of  rock  upon  the  roofs.  What  from  the  first 
one  fears  will  happen  in  Cintra  at  last  is  happening ! 


THIRTY-FIRST  OCTOBER 

-  Q  B  Q  - 

Richest  leaf  of  the  wood. 

Inlay  your  gold  on  my  brain  ; 
And  you,  wild  sinking  sun. 
Hooded  with  thunder  rain. 

Brand  purples  strong  to  stain 
In  the  mind’s  fens  and  hollows — 
October  dies  to-night : 

A  dead  November  follows. 


Geoffrey  Tillotson. 


FORT  DOUAMONT 


By  Roger  Chance 

During  the  last  year  or  so  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  Belgium  have  been  transformed  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  those  who  took  part  in  the  fighting 
sometimes  find  it  hard  to  envisage  the  desolation  that 
overwhelmed  this  village  or  that  expanse  of  rolling  corn 
land.  But  apart  from  the  war  cemeteries  and  the  obvious 
bright-red  newness  of  brick  and  tile,  there  are  several 
battered  places  which  have  remained  almost  untouched 
since  the  armistice,  either  because  it  was  considered  worth 
while  to  preserve  them  as  memorials,  or  because  Nature 
and  man  have  been  unable  to  hide  the  scars  made  by 
trenches,  shells,  and  mines.  On  the  British  front  one 
thinks  of  Hill  6o  and  Vimy  Ridge  :  on  the  French  front 
probably  the  largest  area  of  this  sort,  and  certainly  the 
most  important,  consists  of  the  Verdun  defences  on  both 
banks  of  the  River  Meuse. 

Without  presuming  to  judge  their  strategic  importance 
as  regards  the  whole  of  the  Allied  line,  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Verdun  was  to  the  French  what 
Ypres  was  to  the  British.  At  the  end  of  the  retreat  in 
1914  Verdun  was  like  the  point  of  a  narrow  promontory 
jutting  out  into  a  grey  sea  whose  waves  of  German  infantry 
threatened  to  cut  it  off  in  the  direction  of  Bar-le-Duc  and 
Nancy.  After  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  this  salient  was 
reduced  :  but  it  remained  sufficiently  formidable,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1916  the  line  ran  from  St.  Mihiel  (35 
kilometres  south  of  Verdun) — Etain — Maucourt — Brabant- 
sur-Meuse  to  Vauquois,  and  thence  almost  due  West 
towards  Rheims.  Continuing  the  analogy  of  Ypres,  with 
whose  topography  we  are  more  familiar,  it  was  as  if  our 
front  had  been  La  Bassee — Menin — Roulers — Dunkirk — 
Calais.  Verdun  itself,  which  lies  in  a  hollow  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  was  protected  by  a  ring  of  forts  and  by 
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the  heights  that  overlook  the  river  valley :  the  Hauts 
de  Meuse,  between  the  river  and  the  Woevre  Plain,  and 
the  Argonne,  where  the  ground  rises  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  to  Mort  Homme  and  Hill  304.  Thus  the 
battlefield  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sectors,  and  Fort 
Douamont,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill  nearly  nine 
thousand  yards  from  Verdun,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  the  former  or  north-eastern  chain  of  defences. 

Just  before  sunset  on  February  21st,  1916,  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  attacked  along  the  Hauts  de  Meuse, 
and  by  February  25th  it  had  taken  Vacherauville  and  Fort 
Douamont.  It  was  then  that  General  Petain  issued  his 
famous  order  of  the  day  which  ended  with  the  words 

“  Courage _ on  les  aura  !  ”,  and  five  miles  from  Verdun 

the  French  infantry  stood  fast  until  their  opponents  were 
temporarily  exhausted.  The  intensity  of  artillery  fire,  the 
mass  of  troops  employed,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  had 
been  greater  than  anything  hitherto  experienced  on  the 
western  front ;  but  the  Germans  were  not  to  be  denied  : 
the  following  month  they  attacked  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  river,  in  the  Argonne,  with  the  object  of  striking  at 
the  Verdun  defences  from  the  rear,  and  it  was  not  until 
May  I  St  that  their  successes  were  brought  to  an  end  after 
the  capture  of  Mort  Homme.  Finally,  in  the  ‘‘  bataille 
d’usure  ”,  which  lasted  from  May  to  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  Germans  made  various  local  though  furious 
offensives  on  both  flanks,  but  after  a  five  days’  successful 
siege  of  Fort  Vaux  in  June,  the  capture  of  Hill  304  in  July 
and  the  advance  from  Douamont  down  the  slopes  and 
ravines  to  within  three  miles  of  Verdun  (in  the  direction 
of  Fort  de  Souville)  proved  to  be  the  limit  of  their  success. 
The  French  had  kept  Verdun  and  its  ‘‘  Voie  Sacroe  ’ 
intact ;  and  just  as  there  were  three  phases  in  the  six- 
month  German  offensive,  so  were  there  three  phases  in  the 
series  of  operations  that  the  French  undertook  to  regain 
the  positions  they  had  lost.  On  October  24th  they  re-cap¬ 
tured  the  village  and  fort  of  Douamont ;  in  mid-December 
they  completely  re-established  this  sector  by  advancing  to 
a  line  Louvemont — Bezonvaux  ;  in  August  1917  they 
attacked  northwards  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  after 
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taking  Hill  304  and  Mort  Homme,  succeeded  in  consolidating 
a  front  that  was  almost  the  same  as  the  one  they  had  held 
when  the  first  German  avalanche  overwhelmed  them. 

The  foregoing  cursory  review  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  battle  for  Verdun  is  intended  to  provide  a  background 
for  the  main  subject  of  this  article — Fort  Douamont. 
There  are  other  places  of  importance  to  be  seen  on  the 
battlefield  ;  but  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  Douamont 
was,  and  is,  the  chief  key  to  the  Verdun  defences.  Let 
us  then  imagine  a  traveller  approaching  it  from  the  north 
along  the  winding  road  that  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse. 

For  thirty  kilometres  before  reaching  Verdun  this  road 
is  cut  into  the  foothills  of  the  Hauts  de  Meuse,  whose 
deep  wooded  ravines  and  bare  turfy  shoulders  remind  him 
of  the  English  South  Downs.  At  first  the  only  signs  of 
war  are  two  German  machine-guns  fixed  on  cement  plat¬ 
forms  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  commemorate  the  valour 
of  American  troops  who  helped  the  French  in  the  1918 
offensive  which  ended  with  the  capture  of  Sedan  just  before 
the  armistice.  Then,  after  passing  Samoneux,  where  the 
river  bends  eastwards  towards  the  slopes  of  Mort  Homme, 
he  turns  left  in  the  small  village  of  Bras,  which  has  clearly 
been  rebuilt  from  the  foundations.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  Verdun,  though  it  is  little  more  than  ten  kilo¬ 
metres  distant,  because  the  town  lies  low  among  its  poplar 
trees  and  is  much  smaller  than  one  would  imagine  ;  but 
once  clear  of  the  village,  what  looks  like  a  snow-white 
rock  is  viewed  high  up  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  road 
climbs  steeply  towards  it  through  a  ravine  whose  sides 
are  now  scarred  with  dug-outs  and  shell  holes  partly  veiled 
by  rank  grass,  now  clothed  with  clumps  of  young  trees 
which  fail  to  hide  occasional  dead  blackened  trunks  and 
branches — the  gaunt  survivors  of  woods  that  were  destroyed 
by  gas  and  high-explosive  ;  and  within  half-a-mile  of 
the  summit,  just  off  the  road  on  the  left,  the  traveller  sees 
a  massive  bronze  door  set  in  a  concrete  gateway  which 
leads  to  “  la  tranch^e  des  baionettes,”  where  a  platoon 
of  the  ist  Battalion  137th  Regiment  of  French  Infantry 
was  entombed  on  Jime  nth,  1916.  These  men  were 
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preparing  to  meet  a  counter-attack.  Armed  with  bombs, 
they  had  propped  up  their  rifles  on  the  fire  step,  when 
suddenly  the  shock  of  accurately  ranged  shells  caused  the 
sides  of  their  trench  to  cave  in.  To-day,  a  long  cloister 
of  cement  enshrines  an  irregular  line  of  rifle  barrels  with 
fixed  bayonets.  The  wood  has  rotted  :  the  steel  has  rusted  : 
wreaths  and  ribbons  rustle  in  the  wind.  Who  knows  how 
many  skeletons  stand  upright  in  the  tortured  soil  ? 

The  road  winds  upwards  again  to  a  plateau,  and  the 
white  rock  is  revealed  as  a  colossal  ossuary  (both  adjective 
and  noun  are  singularly  appropriate).  This  long  narrow 
building  is  constructed  of  stone  blocks,  and  with  its  domed 
roof  is  not  unlike  a  railway  shed  in  shape  except  that  from 
its  centre  the  “  phare  de  Douamont  ”  towers  up  square 
and  tall  to  end  in  a  taper  point  above  small  arched  windows, 
whence  at  night  a  beacon  flashes  to  remind  the  living  of  the 
dead — the  dead  whose  bones  are  grouped  by  battalions 
within  the  chapel  and  cloisters  of  “  L’Ossuaire  ”  ;  whose 
skeletons  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  outside,  where  ten 
thousand  crosses  stand  as  if  on  parade,  drilled  to  a  perfec¬ 
tion  that  is  more  than  human. 

One  feels  that  these  memorials  of  the  dead  are  themselves 
dead  :  at  Fort  Douamont  one  is  somehow  aware  of  uncon¬ 
querable  human  vitality,  because  a  battlefield  is  more 
significant  of  life,  more  charged  with  hope  even,  than  a 
cemetery. 

North-east  of  the  plateau  the  ground  slopes  gently 
upwards  to  the  bare  summit  of  the  hill,  and  crowning  it  is 
what  at  some  distance  might  appear  to  be  a  Roman  earth¬ 
work,  but  which  is  actually  Fort  Douamont,  almost  un¬ 
changed  since  the  last  shell  exploded  there,  except  that 
weeds  and  rough  grass  now  cover  the  pock-marked  earth 
and  partially  hide  the  belts  of  rusty  barbed  wire  festooned 
round  their  wooden  or  twisted-metal  stakes.  A  gap  in  the 
wire  leads  to  a  shallow  quarry  at  one  side  of  the  fort,  where 
are  two  or  three  narrow  openings  which  give  access  to  the 
underground  tunnels  and  chambers.  That  on  the  right 
is  the  most  interesting,  says  a  French  poilu  dressed  in  the 
familiar  sky-blue.  Carrying  an  acetylene  lamp,  he  leads 
the  way  along  a  passage  whose  cement  walls  shine  with 
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moisture,  whose  floor  is  slippery  with  reddish  mud,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  he  holds  up  his  lamp  to  illuminate  the  contents 
of  a  dank  smelly  dungeon  which  is  in  fact  the  basement 
floor  of  a  gun  turret.  In  one  corner  is  the  mechanism  of 
balanced  weights  that  raises  and  lowers  the  turret ;  in  the 
centre  is  an  ammunition  hoist  fixed  to  the  steel  pillar  that 
supports  the  firing  platform,  in  which  there  is  a  small 
manhole  reached  by  a  perpendicular  iron  ladder.  Climbing 
this  ladder,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  French  engineers  now 
engaged  on  repair  work  as  a  gun  crew  standing  by  for  an 
attack.  The  breech  block  of  the  gun  is  open  and  dim  light 
from  the  casement  aperture  illumines  the  rifling,  down 
which  one  peers  as  through  a  telescope  to  see  a  circle  of 
brown  hillside  one  thousand  yards  away.  The  gun  turret 
can  traverse  a  full  circle,  and  it  has  done  so  in  action : 
it  is  the  original  gun  that  was  used  by  the  French  and 
Germans  in  turn — the  gun  that  was  blinded  by  a  snow 
storm  one  day  in  February,  1916,  and  re-captured  in  thick 
mist  the  following  October.  Looking  at  it,  just  visible  in 
the  glimmer  of  a  blow  lamp,  one  almost  feels  that  it  has 
absorbed  something  of  the  personality  of  the  men  who 
served  it,  now  hurrying  to  pick  up  a  good  target,  now  half- 
stunned  by  the  shock  of  direct  hits  on  the  cupola  of  solid 
steel. 

The  superstructure  of  the  fort — its  roof,  so  to  speak — is 
no  less  interesting  than  the  interior.  Climb  up  its  steep 
sides  and  you  find  an  area  perhaps  thirty  yards  across  that 
looks  like  a  heavily  shelled  sector  of  “  no-man’s-land.” 
Tracks  of  beaten  earth  run  between  deep  holes  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  mine  crater  which 
has  exposed  the  bricks  and  cement  of  the  roof  and  is 
littered  with  coils  of  barbed  wire.  Here  only  two  points 
of  the  original  defences  appear  to  be  undamaged.  The 
first  is  a  small  steel  observation  post  or  machine-gun 
turret,  the  shape  of  a  shell’s  fuse  cap  ;  the  second  is  the 
cupola  of  the  gun  turret  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  fort. 
The  latter  dominates  the  superstructure  like  a  giant  brown 
toadstool  whose  rim  just  allows  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to 
peer  out  above  ground  level  when  the  turret  is  lowered ; 
its  convex  surface  of  solid  steel  is  gashed  and  pitted,  and 
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in  at  least  one  place  there  is  an  oblong  dent  broadening 
into  deep  scorings  of  the  metal — ^the  sign  of  a  direct  hit 
from  a  German  high-explosive  shell. 

Only  those  who  know  what  modern  warfare  means  for 
the  infantryman  can  imagine  the  scenes  that  must  have 
taken  place  round  this  battered  mound.  The  effect  of 
heavy  artillery  upon  siege  defences  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  had  persuaded  the  French  General  Staff  to  neglect 
the  proper  use  of  these  forts  in  a  trench  system,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  as  well  as  the  one  already  stated  that  Doua- 
mont  fell  so  easily  in  the  first  German  offensive.  But  the 
subsequent  counter-attacks,  and  the  operations  by  which 
the  French  recovered  it,  were  sanguinary. 

“  Sous  le  vol  bas  de  I’avion  de  France  croisant  au- 
dessus  du  fort,”  wrote  Commandant  Nicolay,  “  le  bataillon 
aborde  le  fosse  en  ligne  de  colonnes  par  un,  chefs  en  tete 
et  I’arme  k  la  bretelle,  puis  il  escalade  les  pentes  raides  du 
rempart  de  gorge.  Arrive  au  haut  de  ce  rempart,  il  a 
devant  lui  les  ouvertures  bdantes  de  casemate,  et,  en 
avant,  la  cour  extraordinairement  bouleversee.  Devant 
ce  chaos  qu’etait  devenu  le  grand  fort,  symbole  de  volonte 
et  de  puissance  merveilleusement  recouvre,  les  tetes  de 
colonne  s’immobilisent  et  .  .  .  regardent.  Le  chef  de 
bataillon,  qui  s’etait  arrete  momentanement  au  fond 
du  fosse  pour  verifier  le  mouvement,  rejoint  la  tote  a 
cet  instant,  et  tout  en  rendant  hommage  k  ce  que  la  vision 
avait  de  sacre  et  d’inoubliable,  il  donne  I’ordre  d’attaquer 
les  mitrailleuses,  qui,  du  fond  des  casemates,  commencent 
k  tirer ;  cette  premiere  resistance  reduite,  chacun  se 
rend  a  son  objective  (manouevre  murement  etudi^e 
avant  I’offensive),  les  resistances  rencontrees  aux 
tourelles  sont  dominees  Tune  apros  I’autre.” 

It  is  evening,  the  mists  are  rising  from  the  river  valley, 
and  now  fourteen  years  after  that  epic  struggle  the  traveller 
stands  beside  the  massive  cupola,  wishing  it  could  speak  of 
the  past.  He  turns  round,  as  it  has  once  turned,  to  gaze 
at  the  ridge  that  hides  the  powdered  bricks  of  Douamont 
village,  the  dim  whale  backs  of  the  hills  that  dominate 
the  Woevre  Plain,  the  rival  eminence  of  Fort  Vaux,  and  the 
western  slopes  at  whose  feet  Verdun  lies  hidden  ;  he  reflects 
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how  France  and  Belgium  are  cut  through  by  a  twisting  line 
of  cemeteries  and  crosses  which  marks  another  line  that 
has  almost  faded  away — except  in  the  memory  of  old 
soldiers. 

The  gim  of  Douamont  is  still  pointing  towards  the  Rhine ; 
the  lighthouse  of  Douamont,  pointing  to  the  heavens, 
will  soon  flash  out  its  nightly  message.  But  though  the 
traveller  feels  each  is  a  symbol  of  the  nobility  of  human 
sacrifice,  the  paradox  of  the  blood  relationship  between  war 
and  peace  is  too  deep  for  him  to  solve. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SOHO 


By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 

All  great  cities  are  full  of  associations  with  notable 
men  and  women  of  the  past.  London,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Paris,  stands  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect.  There  is  hardly  a  street,  certainly  no  area, 
which  is  lacking  in  that  atmosphere  or  where  the  ghosts  of 
the  illustrious  or  the  notorious,  the  famous  or  the  infamous, 
as  the  case  may  be,  do  not  perambulate  and  carry  our 
minds  away  to  the  unsubstantial  world  of  dreams.  It  is 
really  in  such  memories  that  London  exists.  For  indeed, 
were  they  absent,  there  would  be  in  these  days  of  inveterate 
and  almost  bloodthirsty  destruction,  little  whereon  to 
construct  the  annals  of  the  past  in  a  city  of  which  the  past 
is  one  of  its  most  precious  and  attractive  possessions. 

The  topographer  can  point  to  many  areas  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  which  are  redolent  with  such  associations.  The 
purlieus  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  in  the  past  and  much  of 
Chelsea  at  a  later  time,  and  to  no  small  extent  still,  are  full 
of  the  phantoms  besides  the  artistic  ones,  with  the  living 
entities  of  which  they  have  been  and  are  connected.  The 
very  names  of  St.  James*  and  Mayfair  call  up  visions  of  that 
gay  world  which  fluttered  in  its  silks  and  brocades  and  flirted 
with  its  fans  or  toyed  with  its  amber  snuff  boxes  or  clouded 
canes  around  the  courts  of  the  earlier  Hanoverian  monarchs. 
Bloomsbury,  many  of  the  architectural  features  of  which 
still  remain,  is  compact  of  the  spirits  of  that  later  day  when 
the  Osbornes  and  the  Sedleys  represented  the  solid  com¬ 
mercial  wealth  of  those  who  frequented  this  part  of  the  town, 
and  resided  in  the  substantial  houses  which  had  in  r-  my 
instances  sheltered  more  illustrious  if  not  more  respectable 
owners. 

In  Covent  Garden  and  its  adjacent  streets  there  is 
hardly  a  stone  which  is  not  eloquent  of  some  famous 
footstep  as  it  slithered  (as  our  footsteps  still  slither)  amid  the 
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cabbage  stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse  of  the  dominant 
market.  Even  in  so  relatively  new  a  quarter  as  Belgravia,  so 
quickly  does  history  write  its  annals  on  all  parts  of  a  great 
and  ever  increasing  city,  there  are  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
that  romantic  aura  which  permeates  even  its  sedate  and 
stuccoed  houses  and  is  bringing  the  Victorian  era  into  the 
range  of  the  historic  past. 

But  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  metropolis  on  which  the 
past  has  best  left  its  vivid  and  ineradicable  impression, 
Soho  is  for  many  reasons  the  most  outstanding  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Compared  with  certain  other  parts  of  London, 
it  is  not  of  any  particular  antiquity,  but  for  at  least  a  century 
it  was  the  abode  of  fashion  and  during  a  large  portion  of 
that  period  a  centre  of  social  activity  ;  and  here  congregated 
many  of  those  representatives  of  the  arts  and  sciences  who 
made  the  i8th  century  as  illustrious  as  the  votaries  of 
fashion  made  it  decorative.  The  presence  here  of  a  famous 
church  and  an  assembly  room  (so  to  term  lightly  Mrs. 
Cornelys’s  famous  centre  of  activity)  where  the  glittering 
throng  of  Georgian  beaux  and  beauties  disported  themselves, 
linked  up  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  and  temporal  olla  podrida 
some  of  the  most  notable  in  both  directions,  and  the 
congregations  in  St.  Anne’s  and  the  assemblies  in  Carlisle 
House,  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  the  whole  gamut  of 
the  urban  life  of  several  brilliant  generations. 

In  the  early  plans  of  London  all  the  quarter  known  as 
Soho  is  shown  as  undeveloped  ground  divided  into  en¬ 
closures  known  as  Dogs’  Fields,  Windmill  Fields  and 
what  were  loosely  described  as  “  the  fields  about  and 
adjoining  So  Hoe,”  as  the  name  was  spelt,  and  as  it  appears 
on  Faithorne’s  plan  dated  1658.  The  fact  that  this  name 
was  applied  to  the  area  not  only  at  this  date,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  considerably  earlier,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  legend  which  traced  its  origin  to  the 
battle  cry  of  Monmouth’s  men  at  Sedgemoor,  had  no  basis 
in  fact,  and  was  indeed  the  very  reverse  of  the  true  origin. 
It  was  because  Monmouth  possessed  a  town  residence  in 
Soho  that  the  word  became  a  rallying  call  to  his  hetero¬ 
geneous  band  of  followers. 

It  was  the  presence  of  Monmouth  House  that  set  the 
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stamp  of  fashion  on  the  area  which  not  many  years  before 
had  been  little  better  than  a  grazing  ground  for  cattle 
and  (as  may  be  seen  in  Aggas’s  plan)  an  open  space  for 
the  bleaching  of  linen.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  beginning 
of  the  development  of  this  area,  followed  on  the  grant, 
made  in  1672  by  the  trustees  of  Henrietta  Maria,  of  a 
portion  of  ground  then  known  generally  as  Soho  together 
with  certain  adjacent  fields,  to  that  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of 
St.  Albans,  who,  a  few  years  previously,  had  inaugurated 
the  present  West  End  of  London,  by  the  creation  of  St. 
James’s  Square  and  its  tributary  streets.  In  course  of  time 
this  property  was  granted  by  Charles  2nd  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  it  was  apparently  developed  by  those  to 
whom  the  Duke  had  granted  leases,  prominent  among  them 
being  that  Gregory  King  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fons  et  origo  of  the  district  as  a  residential  quarter  and  after 
whom  King’s  Square,  as  it  was  for  long  called  before  the 
name  of  Soho  Square  became  its  established  title,  was 
christened. 

This  Gregory  King  was  a  scion  of  an  old  Leicestershire 
family  and  was  born  in  1648.  In  course  of  time  he  became 
clerk  or  secretary  to  the  famous  antiquary,  Dugdale,  for 
whom  he  did  much  cartographical  and  kindred  work. 
Later  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord  Hatton  and  afterwards 
that  of  Lady  Gerard.  In  1672  he  was  in  London  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  such  kindred  spirits  as  Hollar  and 
Ogilby,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he  executed  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  by  etching  plates  of  antiquarian  subjects, 
as  well  as  aiding  his  friend  in  the  production  of  some  of  his 
well-known  maps  of  London.  In  the  course  of  this  occupa¬ 
tion  King  surveyed  Westminster  and  Soho,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  intimate  association  with  the  district  with 
which  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected. 

Before  1678  Soho  was  included  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields,  but  in  that  year,  as  houses  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  area  and  a  church  had  become  a 
necessity,  the  new  parish  of  St.  Anne’s  was  created.  The 
church  designed  by  Wren  was  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground 
known  as  Kemp’s  Field,  and  was  consecrated  by  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  March,  1685.  view  of  the 
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character  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Soho,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  its  place  of  worship  soon  became  sufficiently 
fashionable  to  be  referred  to  in  this  capacity  in  the  diaries 
and  plays  of  the  period.  Evelyn  was  an  attendant  here, 
as  he  notes  in  his  journal ;  in  1712  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
found,  as  recorded  by  Heame,  taking  the  sacrament  there  ; 
while  the  writer  of  a  letter  dated  1686,  remarks :  “I 
imagine  your  Countess  of  Dorchester  will  speedily  move 
hitherward  for  the  house  is  furnishing  very  fine  in  St. 
James’s  Square,  and  a  seat  taking  for  her  in  the  new  con¬ 
secrated  St.  Anne’s  Church.”  In  the  registers  are  to  be 
found  entries  of  the  baptism  of  some  of  the  children  of 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  George  I,  and  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  George  II,  Leicester 
House,  the  home  successively  of  both  these  princes,  being 
in  this  parish.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  St.  Anne’s  is  the  fact  that  that  remarkable 
critic,  William  Hazlitt,  lies  buried  there. 

From  the  first  Soho  Square,  or  King’s  Square,  formed 
the  clou  of  the  newly  developed  area.  It  was  laid  out 
in  the  formal  manner,  beloved  of  the  period,  and  the  birds- 
eye  view  by  Sutton  Nicholls  gives  an  excellent  representa¬ 
tion  of  it  with  its  enclosed  central  garden  and  its  fountain, 
with  emblematical  figures  carved  by  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
from  whose  mouths  Nollekens  as  a  boy  (he  was  born,  by  the 
way,  at  28  Dean  Street)  used  to  watch  the  water  spouting. 

With  regard  to  the  title  of  the  square,  I  may  parentheti¬ 
cally  remark  that  as  its  position  as  the  central  part  of  the 
new  parish  became  prominent,  the  name  of  its  designer 
was  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  the  district,  although 
it  was  for  a  time  called  King’s  or  Soho  Square,  as  for 
instance  by  Hatton  in  1708  ;  but  Strype  twelve  years  later 
still  terms  it  King’s  Square  only,  while  Maitland  in  1739 
speaks  of  it  as  “  the  stately  quadrate  denominated  King’s 
Square,  but  vulgarly  Soho  Square.” 

In  it  stood  the  most  important  mansion  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  although  even  in  early  days  it  was  not  the  only 
impressive  residence  in  the  “  quadrate.”  This  was  the 
abode  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  whose  unfortunate 
personality  this  area  is  in  a  way  more  closely  identified  than 
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with  any  other.  The  Duke  had  obtained  the  site  on  which 
he  caused  it  to  be  erected  (it  is  said  by  Wren)  in  1681,  and 
it  was  probably  in  that  year  that  the  stately,  if  somewhat 
over  ornate,  structure  arose.  It  occupied  practically  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  square  and  was  known  as 
Monmouth  House. 

Nollekens,  who  remembered  so  much  and  through  J.  T. 
Smith  has  recorded  so  many  interesting  details  about  the 
London  of  his  day,  has  left  a  description  of  “  the  great 
house,”  as  it  was  termed,  which  was  destined  to  be  so  little 
occupied  by  its  unfortunate  owner.  After  Monmouth’s 
execution  the  place  was  purchased  by  Lord  Bateman, 
hence  the  present  Bateman’s  Buildings  which  occupy  a 
part  of  its  site.  It  was,  by  the  way,  this  nobleman  whom 
George  II  is  said  to  have  created  a  peer  to  avoid  making 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  His  Majesty  remarking  that  he 
could  make  him  a  lord  but  not  a  gentleman. 

When  Lord  Bateman  actually  gave  up  the  house  is 
uncertain,  but  in  1693  it  was  certainly  offered  for  sale.  For 
a  time  it  was  occupied  as  a  temporary  abode  by  various 
foreign  ambassadors,  while  a  society  of  French  Protestants 
made  use  of  the  chapel  which  one  of  these  envoys,  the 
Comte  de  Guerchy,  had  caused  to  be  added  to  the  mansion. 
In  course  of  time  Monmouth  House  fell  into  decay,  and  it 
was  in  its  ruinous  state  that  it  was  inspected  by  Nollekens 
and  Smith.  Later  the  site  was  let  on  building  leases  and 
in  addition  to  Bateman’s  Buildings,  the  interesting  Rectory 
House  (now  No.  28),  with  one  of  its  ceilings  decorated  by 
Flaxman,  arose  here. 

Between  the  years  1708  and  1732,  the  number  of  titled 
people  living  in  Soho  Square  is  shewn  by  the  rate  books 
to  have  been  a  large  one  ;  and  taking  by  hazard  some  of 
their  names,  we  find  the  Lords  Berkeley,  Byron,  Carlisle, 
Grimston,  Leicester,  Macclesfield,  Morpeth,  Nottingham, 
Onslow,  Peterborough,  and  Pigot,  among  them  ;  while  it 
will  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  art  to  know  that  Holbein’s 
remarkable  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  sold  in  recent 
years  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Nation,  once  hung  in 
Mr.  Howard’s  house  in  the  square. 

Almost  rivalling  Monmouth  House  in  size  and  importance 
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was  the  red-brick  mansion  erected  on,  and  occupying 
most  of,  the  west  side  of  the  square,  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  17th  century.  When  the  Howard  family 
gave  it  up  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  subsequently  to  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Delaval,  from  whom  the 
lease  was  eventually  purchased  by  Domenico  Angelo,  the 
celebrated  riding  and  fencing  master,  who  was  enabled, 
owing  to  the  spaciousness  of  the  house,  to  carry  on  his 
various  activities  in  the  different  large  apartments.  Here, 
too,  he  held  those  evening  assemblies  where  such  men  as 
Wilkes  and  Sheridan,  Garrick  and  Colman,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  and  Zoffany,  Bach  and  Abel  were  to  be  seen  ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (“  The  Butcher  ”)  often 
visited  the  stables  to  see  and  try  Angelo’s  horses  of  which 
Stubbs  was  accustomed  to  make  studies. 

The  Carlisle  House  here  described  is  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  it  not  infrequently  has  been,  with  the  other  mansion  of 
the  same  name,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  square 
abutting  on  Sutton  Street,  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  occupying  the  site  of  its  banqueting  room.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Howard  family  went  to  this  house 
after  giving  up  the  other  residence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  for  the  rate  books  distinctly  state  that  they 
possessed  an  abode  on  the  west  side  ;  unless  different 
members  of  the  family  occupied  both  concurrently. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  Carlisle  House  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  became  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  that  extraordinary 
lady,  Mrs.  Comelys,  whose  assemblies  here  bulk  so  largely 
in  the  social  history  of  the  period,  and  which  the  enterprising 
woman  carried  on  with  such  success  until  the  advent  of 
the  Pantheon  and  other  causes  brought  about  her  debacle. 
From  about  1761  onwards  for  many  years,  Carlisle  House 
was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  those  centres  of  pleasure 
for  which  the  i8th  century  was  notable,  and  together  with 
Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon,  it  has  come  down 
to  posterity  as  an  outstanding  representative  of  those  places 
where  society  was  wont  to  disport  itself. 

With  the  final  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Cornelys  (she  had 
become  bankrupt  in  1772  and  was  incarcerated  in  a  debtors’ 
prison,  but  rose  phoenix-like,  and  carried  on  at  Carlisle 
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House  for  about  another  five  years),  attempts  were  made  to 
continue  the  place,  but  debates  and  lectures,  such  as  were 
attempted,  were  poor  substitutes  for  the  glittering  splendour 
of  the  past,  and  even  the  celebrated  dwarf.  Count 
Borawlaski,  giving  concerts  there  was  hardly  a  success.  In 
1788  the  house  was  pulled  down  and  houses  erected  on 
its  site,  houses  which  in  their  turn  were  destroyed  when 
the  church  was  built. 

On  the  other  side  of  Sutton  Street  stood  another  of 
Soho’s  famous  mansions,  that  of  Lord  Falconberg,  who 
married  Oliver  Cromwell’s  daughter,  Mary.  This  is  now 
No.  20  Soho  Square  and  forms  part  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and 
Blackwell’s  premises.  In  one  of  its  rooms  might  have  been 
seen  a  richly  carved  and  gilded  ceiling,  and  in  another  the 
delicate  decorative  work  of  Angelica  Kauffmann.  At  one 
time  the  house  was  occupied  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and 
when,  in  1707,  he  was  drowned,  his  body  lay  in  state  here 
before  being  conveyed  to  the  Abbey.  Yet  another  tenant 
was  that  curious  personality.  Count  Ripperda,  the  Spanish 
statesman.  He  is  recorded  as  living  here  in  splendour 
during  the  year  1726.  The  adjoining  house,  which  had  also 
several  illustrious  occupiers,  including  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Lord  Bradford,  had  been  designed  by  Colin  Campbell 
and  was  reconstructed  by  Robert  Adam  in  1771. 

The  earlier  memories  of  Falconberg  House  were  un¬ 
happily  destined  to  be  largely  obliterated  by  its  later 
notoriety  as  The  White  House,  a  place  given  over  to  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  and  the  haunts  of  such  men  as  “old  Q  ’’  and 
Lord  Hertford.  Its  apartments,  in  its  new  incarnation, 
were  known  under  various  titles  such  as  The  Painted 
Chamber,  The  Grotto,  the  Coal-Hole,  and  the  Skeleton 
Room  in  which,  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  a  skeleton 
was  made  to  issue  from  a  cupboard.  After  such  doings  as 
took  place  here  had  been  put  a  stop  to,  the  place  remained 
empty  for  some  years  when  Messrs.  D’Almaine  &  Co.,  the 
pianoforte  makers,  took  it,  to  be  later  succeeded  by  pur¬ 
veyors  of  sweetness  in  another  and  more  material  form. 

There  is  yet  one  more  interesting  residence  in  the  square, 
No.  23,  for  long  the  abode  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  who 
here  received  so  many  notable  people,  and  died  here  in 
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1820.  Architecturally  this  house  is  the  most  noticeable 
one  here  (it  is  now  occupied  as  the  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Heart),  with  its  characteristic  frontage  and,  internally, 
its  fine  ceilings  and  other  i8th  century  decorative  adjuncts. 

When  one  recalls  the  names  of  the  illustrious  residents 
in  Soho  Square  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  thoroughfares,  one  is  faced  by  a  list  as  portentous  in  its 
length  as  it  is  impressive  in  its  character.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  notable  people  swim  into  our  ken.  There  are, 
for  instance.  Lord  Stamford  and  Colonel  Rumsey  both  of 
whom  figure  in  those  intermittent  plots  against  Charles  II, 
in  which  Monmouth  was  implicated  and  for  which  Algernon 
Sydney  suffered  a  shameful  death.  Then  we  have  John 
Evelyn  stajring  in  the  square  both  in  1689,  in  which  year 
he  addresses  a  letter  to  Wren  from  “  So-Ho  Square,”  and 
in  the  following  year  when  “  I  went,”  he  writes,  “  with 
my  family  to  winter  at  Soho  in  the  great  square.”  At  a 
house  at  the  comer  of  Greek  Street  resided  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford,  remembered  for  his  fearless  impromptu  speech 
to  George  III,  and  perhaps  as  much  for  being  the  father  of 
the  author  of  Vathek.  Here  he  died  in  1770,  and  it 
was  into  this  house  that  Lord  Chatham  forced  himself  on 
the  day  before,  and  carried  off  all  the  letters  he  had  written 
to  Beckford.  In  1863  the  mansion  was  purchased  by  the 
House  of  Charity  for  £6400.  Its  interior  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  some  of  its  decorations,  the  present 
Council  chamber  being  specially  noticeable  on  account  of  its 
highly  decorated  ceiling,  its  chinmey-piece,  and  window 
dressings,  all  lovely  examples  of  the  artistic  ingenuity  of 
that  artistic  period. 

De  Quincey,  who  has  other  associations  with  Soho, 
describes  another  house  here.  No.  27  Soho  Square,  then 
the  abode  of  Brunell,  the  money-lenders*  disreputable 
attorney,  for  there  it  was,  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  that 
the  ”  Opium  Eater  ’*  and  ‘‘  Ann  ”  sat  down,  “  steps,”  he 
adds,  ”  which  to  this  hour  I  never  pass  without  a  pang  of 
grief.’* 

The  Kemble’s  brought  a  theatrical  air  into  this  part  of 
the  parish,  by  residing  at  No.  31  (now  No.  29)  Soho  Square, 
in  1824.  This  house  was  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
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square  ;  at  a  later  date  they  were  at  No.  5  which  Fanny 
Kemble  describes  as  “  a  handsome,  comfortable,  roomy 
house.’*  Other  histrions  connected  with  the  square 
were  the  Colmans  to  whom  O’Keefe,  another  actor,  once 
paid  a  visit  in  describing  which  he  incidentally  informs  us 
of  the  exact  position  of  his  friend’s  residence  :  “  A  fine- 
looking  house  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  Bateman’s  Build- 
ings.” 

Others  who  once  lent  dignity  to  Soho  Square,  were  I.  T. 
Smith,  the  antiquary,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  who  here 
assembled  that  fine  collection  of  bronzes  and  coins  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  ;  and  Pickersgill, 
the  artist,  who  painted  here  the  Portrait  of  Wordsworth, 
and  to  whom  Crabb-Robinson  introduced  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb. 

One  cannot  think  of  Soho  Square  without  recalling  the 
one-time  presence  in  it  of  that  Soho  Academy  established 
during  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  by  Martin 
Clare  on  the  north  side,  not  only  because  of  its  educational 
value,  but  also  because  of  the  famous  men  indirectly 
connected  with  it  in  the  persons  of  their  sons  who  were  once 
pupils  there.  Speaker  Onslow  and  James  Boswell,  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  the  publisher,  who  was  himself  a  scholar, 
as  was  Theodore  Hook  who  tells  how  he  was  constantly 
playing  truant  from  “  the  green-doored  brass-plated  estab¬ 
lishment,”  as  he  calls  the  seminary. 

If  Soho  Square  itself  is  full  of  such  manifold  associations, 
the  adjacent  thoroughfares  are  hardly  less  so.  For  instance. 
Dean  Street,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  abode  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  before  her  marriage  and  the  birthplace  of  Madame 
Vestris,  an  event  which  occurred  in  a  house  next  to  Miss 
Kelly’s  Theatre,  was  chiefly  associated  with  the  fine  arts, 
for  Hayman  and  William  Hamilton,  James  Ward  and 
Harlow,  the  painters,  all  lived  in  it  at  various  times.  It  was, 
too,  in  a  garret  here  that  the  unfortunate  Theodore,  King 
of  Corsica,  lived  during  the  last  unhappy  period  of  his  life, 
while  old  Turner  (the  painter’s  father)  was  a  hairdresser  in 
this  street,  and  Nollekens  was  bom  at  No.  28,  the  residence 
of  his  father,  in  1737. 

Greek  Street  has  also  a  connection  with  the  arts,  for  here. 
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after  considering  a  house  in  Soho  Square  as  a  likely  spot 
for  an  establishment,  Josiah  Wedgwood  opened  one  at  Nos. 
12  and  13,  Greek  Street  in  1774  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
lived  in  the  street  from  1797  to  1804,  the  year  after  Douglas 
Jerrold  had  been  born  in  another  house  in  the  same 
thoroughfare.  Frith  Street  is  also  full  of  memories.  It 
received  its  name  from  that  of  its  builder,  a  Mr.  Fryth,  so 
that  its  alternative  title  of  Thrift  Street  represents  merely 
a  verbal  jingle.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  was  born  in  a  house  here,  in  1757  ;  that  John 
Bannister,  the  actor,  lived  for  some  years  at  No.  2  ;  that 
Edmund  Kean  passed  some  years  of  his  infancy  with  a 
poor  couple  here,  and  that  Macready  once  lodged  here, 
Frith  Street  is,  I  think,  chiefly  notable  for  the  fact  that  it 
was  here  that  Mozart,  as  a  boy,  resided  on  his  visit  to  London 
in  1763,  and  gave  concerts  at  the  mature  age  of  eight. 
Just  upon  thirty  years  later  Joseph  Haydn  w^as  living  in 
Great  Pulteney  Street. 

Even  Lichfleld  Street,  not  a  particularly  exhilarating 
thoroughfare  to-day,  has  its  past  memories,  for  here  Mrs. 
Billington  was  bom,  and  here  Thomas  Stothard  once  lived, 
as  did  a  number  of  other  artists  now  well-nigh  forgotten, 
but  of  some  importance  in  their  day  ;  while  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu’s  Italian  master.  Signor  Cassotti,  had 
rooms  at  a  house  known  as  the  Queen’s  Head,  quite  near 
the  premises  of  Peter  da  la  Fontaine,  the  goldsmith,  for 
whom  Hogarth  designed  the  trade-card. 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  best-known  thoroughfares 
in  this  quarter  to-day,  viz,  Wardour  Street,  has  apparently 
never  been  so  well  inhabited  (to  use  the  phrase  beloved  of 
older  topographers)  as  have  many  streets  in  Soho,  which 
are  now  known  but  slightly  outside  the  range  of  special 
experience.  Yet  Wardour  Street  was  one  of  the  earliest 
streets  to  be  formed,  and  was  at  least  named  after  the  head 
of  a  noble  family — notably  the  third  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour.  Certainly  Flaxman  once  lived  at  No.  27,  as  did 
that  strange  person,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  whose  “  Lacon  ” 
is  still  sometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  second-hand 
bookstalls,  while  John  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  was  residing  in 
George  Yard,  a  by-way  from  the  street,  in  the  year  1769. 
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As  one  passes  through  this  area,  so  changed  from  what 
it  once  was,  and  to-day  so  rapidly  changing  from  what  even 
the  middle  aged  among  us  can  remember,  all  sorts  of 
ghosts  of  the  illustrious  or  the  merely  notorious  waylay  us, 
and  all  kinds  of  incidents  now  forming  part  of  the  city’s 
past  annals,  crowd  on  the  mind :  Benjamin  Robert 
Haydon  going  from  his  rooms  in  Great  Marlborough  Street 
to  visit  Wilkie  in  his  in  Great  Portland  Street,  or  the  two 
breakfasting  with  Cyrus  Redding  at  the  Nassau  ;  dear  Mrs. 
Delany,  when  still  Mrs.  Pendarves,  at  her  house  in  Rose 
Street  which  even  in  her  day  was,  to  use  her  words,  “  a 
very  indifferent  part  of  the  town  the  colony  of  little 
remembered  artists  living  in  Bateman’s  Buildings,  among 
whom  John  Raphael  Smith,  the  engraver,  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  whose  name  now  brings  forth  a  gleam  of  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  Horne,  the  poulterer,  in  Newport  Market,  uncon¬ 
scious  yet  of  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  from  the  future 
fame  of  his  son,  Horne  Tooke  ;  and  “  Orator  ”  Henley, 
remembered  for  his  florid  oratory  in  which  a  jocose  manner 
did  something  to  atone  for  his  often  stupid  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  indecent  buffooneries  ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
“  a  roomy  house  ”  in  neighbouring  Newport  Street,  before 
flitting  to  Leicester  Fields  and  established  fame,  and 
perhaps  going  into  the  Turk’s  Head  in  Greek  Street,  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Club  ;  Andre  Philidor  playing 
chess  at  No.  i  Meard’s  Court,  in  1753,  and  Miss  Formantle 
warbling  there  a  decade  later.  These  and  innumerable 
other  memories  spring  up  to  confound  one’s  sense  of  time 
as  the  intricate  ways  about  the  district  confound  (as  they 
confounded  Gilbert’s  policeman)  our  sense  of  locality. 
But  of  all  romantic  Soho’s  memories,  perhaps  the  most 
haunting  is  that  the  relation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reminiscences  of  the  younger  Angelo  :  “  Returning  from 
my  professional  pursuits,”  he  writes,  “  at  the  corner  of 
New  Compton  Street,  my  feelings  were  powerfully 
excited  by  the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  meanly  attired,  in 
the  attitude  of  dejection,  leaning  against  a  post.  Pausing 
some  time,  I  could  not  resist  speaking  to  her,  and  said  : 
‘  My  poor  girl,  you  seem  to  be  very  unhappy ;  can  I  be 
of  service  to  you  ?  ’  Several  times  did  I  address  her 
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without  eflfect,  nor  would  she  even  look  at  me  ;  I  was 
disconcerted,  and  with  some  zeal  said,  ‘  Will  you  be  here 
to-night  at  eight  ?  *  With  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  she  replied  : 

‘  Yes.*  I  was  punctual ;  so  was  she.  I  then  begged  of  her 
to  relate  to  me  her  circumstances,  and  the  misfortune  that 
had  brought  her  into  that  condition.  She  made  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring  her  forlorn  situation  with  an  assurance 
that  she  had  not  tasted  food  that  day,  the  truth  of  which 
she  proved  by  the  voracious  manner  in  which  she  devoured 
some  biscuits  I  ordered  to  be  placed  before  her.  She  said 
her  Christian  name  was  Emma,  but  when  I  urged  her  to 
inform  me  of  the  particulars  of  her  story,  she  declined,  and 
I  could  only  obtain  a  promise  to  meet  me  again  at  the  same 
hour  and  place  the  next  night.  Most  deeply  did  I  regret 
the  circumstance  which  prevented  me  from  accomplishing 
my  promise,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  her  ...  It  was  late 
in  life  before  the  book  of  fate  was  opened  to  me,  and  I  there 
read  that  the  disconsolate  girl,  this  poor,  interesting  figure, 
absorbed  in  deep  dejection,  supported  by  a  post  in  Compton 
Street,  had  been  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in 
high  circles.  .  .  .  The  once  disconsolate  Emma  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  renowned  Lady  Hamilton.  Of  what 
strange  events  is  human  life  composed  !  The  poor  girl 
whom  I  met  in  wretchedness  and  proverty  was  next  the 
delight  of  the  gay  world  at  Naples,  and  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  made  her  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew  her.” 

It  is  curious  that  the  ghost  of  that  notorious  beauty  who 
enslaved  so  many  hearts,  the  great  heart  of  Nelson  with 
whose  fame  she  is  indissolubly  connected  among  them, 
should  be  the  phantom  which  in  spite  of  those  of  so  many 
far  more  illustrious  ones,  is  that  which  chiefly  haunts  our 
thoughts  as  we  tread  the  stones  of  the  Soho  of  so  many 
and  of  such  diversely  romantic  memories. 


IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  OF  PEACE 


By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

The  visitor  to  Geneva  during  the  Eleventh  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  must  have  been  struck 
by  what  I  should  call  a  perfect  example  of  unpre¬ 
meditated  irony.  Conspicuous  in  the  windows  of  all  the 
principal  stationers  was  a  large  head-and-shoulders  sketch 
of  M.  Briand  bearing  underneath  it  in  his  own  words  the 
legend  :  II  n^y  a  pas  me  paix  de  V Europe  et  une  paix  de 
VAmirique  ;  il  y  a  une  paix  du  monde  entier^  That  the 
obvious  truth  of  these  words  is  in  real  danger  of  being 
forgotten  is  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
this  year. 

The  motives  that  inspired  the  French  Government, 
through  its  mouthpiece,  M.  Briand,  to  launch  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  Union  of  Europe  were  undoubtedly 
very  mixed.  A  natural  impatience  with  the  attitude  of 
aloofness  from  the  task  of  international  co-operation, 
maintained  until  last  year  by  the  successive  administrations 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  coupled  with  an  economic 
and  financial  strangle-hold  without  parallel  in  history, 
a  certain  resentment  at  the  apparent  indifference  of  fellow- 
members  of  the  League,  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
particularly,  but  also  the  Latin-American  and  Asiatic 
States,  to  the  complex  of  purely  European  problems  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  have  loomed  large  in  the  first  decade 
of  an  institution  having  its  centre  in  Geneva — ^in  short,  the 
Old  World  in  its  secular  wisdom  {sic)  reacting  against  the 
strange  and  unfathomable  New  World:  but  also,  on  the 
part  of  France,  the  self-regarding  motive.  M.  Jacques 
Bardoux  in  an  article  in  Temps  has  recently  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  Explaining  French  aims  in  promoting  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  he  writes  :  “  The 
benefits  and  even  the  prestige  of  victory  can  only  last  if 
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France  masks  her  military  superiority  by  pacific 
action,  and  consolidates  the  Europe  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  with  multiple  props.”  A  strange  version  indeed  of 
the  dynamic  peace  through  moral  and  material  disarma¬ 
ment  which  is  the  raison  d'Stre  of  the  League  !  Hence 
the  form  of  the  Memorandum  on  European  Federal  Union, 
bearing  the  hall-mark  of  the  Quai  D’Orsay,  which  was 
circulated  by  M.  Briand  to  the  twenty-six  Governments  in 
May.  Lip-service  to  the  League  was  accompanied  by  a 
plan  for  a  series  of  exclusively  European  organs  which  was 
tantamount  to  reading  the  burial  service  over  its  grave. 
The  tone  of  most  of  the  replies,  however,  within  the  limits 
of  diplomatic  courtesy,  was  such  as  to  reassure  those  who 
feared  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  League  and  of 
international  co-operation  for  peace  in  its  integral  and  only 
healthy  form.  The  protagonists  of  a  ‘‘  security  ”  policy 
which  was  holding  up  the  world-wide  movement  towards 
a  reduction  and  limitation  of  national  armaments  seemed  to 
have  played  their  last  card,  and  lost. 

Yet  some  of  us  were  still  uneasy.  However, 
Mr.  Henderson’s  firm  stand  at  the  so-called  European 
constituent  conference  on  Monday,  September  8th,  allayed 
these  apprehensions,  and  took  the  wind  out  of  M.  Briand’s 
sails,  so  much  so  that  he  was  left  with  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  announce  to  the  slightly  hostile  Assembly,  on  behalf 
of  the  twenty-seven  European  nations,  their  great  dis¬ 
covery  (!)  that  ”  having  given  the  matter  their  careful 
consideration,  they  have  agreed  that  close  co-operation 
in  all  international  activities  is  of  capital  importance  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,”  a  declaration  which  as  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  grimly  remarked,  “  No  Government  could  reject.” 
The  European  rocket  had  indeed  come  down  as  a  harmless 
squib. 

Unfortunately,  that  was  not  the  end.  In  spite  of  the 
subsequent  speech  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Henderson 
on  the  urgent  need  for  a  measure  of  international  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  the  evident  relief  on  the  part  of  the  European 
nations  which  are  in  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of 
international  consciousness,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  the  Northern  States  specifically,  that 
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the  British  Government  once  again  had  pulled  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire — the  Briand  scheme  survived, 
in  a  very  much  attenuated  form,  it  is  true — ^survived,  how¬ 
ever,  to  introduce  an  element  of  dualism  which  is  likely 
seriously  to  hamper  the  progress  of  peace  through  the 
League.  By  securing  support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
League  Commission  of  Enquiry  for  European  Union 
(even  though  non-European  States  may  have  access  to  it) 
the  French  delegation  scored  what  might  seem  only  a 
minor  tactical  success  but  which  in  reality  means  a  con¬ 
siderable  achievement  for  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  at  least  delay  any  extension  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  League.  Whether  out  of  misguided  solicitude  for 
M.  Briand  personally,  or  from  a  sudden  heedless  panic 
induced  by  the  news  of  the  German  elections — or  more 
likely  from  a  sheer — very  British — inclination  to  bother 
about  only  one  thing  at  a  time — the  British  delegation,  with 
the  game  in  its  hands,  threw  the  rest  of  the  tricks  away.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  if  at  Great  Britain’s  instigation  the 
plan  of  European  Union  had  been  referred  in  the  normal 
way  to  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Assembly  (Political) 
on  which  every  State  member  of  the  League  would  have 
been  represented,  it  would  have  died  a  natural  death. 
As  it  is,  the  special  Commission  will  draw  to  itself  the 
spiritual  energies  which  now,  after  ten  years,  are  just 
awakening  among  the  European  nations,  and  which  need 
to  be  canalised  through  the  channels  of  the  various  technical 
organisations  of  the  League.  The  public  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  moreover,  on  which  the  progress  of  the  inter¬ 
national  idea  so  much  depends  will  be  drained  off,  for  a  time 
at  least,  into  the  mud  that  must  inevitably  be  stirred  up  by 
the  clash  of  France,  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  States  on  which  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
was  imposed  plus  Italy,  on  the  other.  For  the  same  political 
problems  which  have  been  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the 
League  will  be  only  more  clearly  reflected  in  any  organisation 
limited  to  Europe  ;  there  was  never  any  greater  fallacy 
than  the  suggestion  —  an  undercurrent  which  one  cannot 
help  sensing  on  the  Continent — that  the  European  peoples 
are  prevented  from  collaborating  at  Geneva  through  the 
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pressure  of  so  many  non-European  states.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fresh  air  from  other  continents  is  precisely  what 
is  needed  to  save  Europe  from  herself,  just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lessons  of  international  co-operation  which 
are  being  slowly  and  painfully  learnt  in  the  “  kindergarten 
of  peace,”  in  Sir  Robert  Borden’s  delightful  phrase,  must 
be  continually  shared  by  those  countries  distant  in  space 
and  far  from  the  turmoil  of  war-obsessions,  or  the  whole 
scheme  breaks  down.  It  is  this  country’s  privilege  to  be 
the  link  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  British  policy  must  be  judged  by  its  capacity 
for  bringing  the  other  English-speaking  peoples  into  line 
with  the  notion  of  collective  responsibility  on  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends. 

That  being  so,  it  was  singularly  unfortunate  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  debates  this  year  must  be  to  confirm 
the  United  States  Government,  in  particular,  and  conceiv¬ 
ably  other  Governments  of  the  New  World,  in  their 
mistrust  of  the  League. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  cynical  attempt  to  abstract 
“  Europe  ”  from  the  world  movement,  which,  as  far  as  the 
League  is  concerned,  was  very  much  like  a  stab  in  the  back. 
More  serious  because  more  patent  is  the  failure  of  the  First 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  to  reach  an  agreed  solution 
with  regard  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Covenant  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  Pact  of  Paris.  Actually  the  modifi¬ 
cations  proposed  would  have  meant  a  hypothetical  extension 
of  the  ”  sanctions  ”  of  Article  i6,  and  for  that  reason  they 
were  stoutly — ^and  successfully — ^resisted  by  Professor 
Unden,  the  doughty  Swede  who  gave  proof  of  the  true 
League  spirit  in  the  ili-starred  Extraordinary  Assembly  of 
1926. 

The  same  irreconcilable  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  Article  16  which  was  the  political  ”  high- 
spot  ”  of  the  London  Naval  Conference  was  repeated  in 
the  Third  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  which  had  under 
consideration  a  Draft  Convention  for  the  strengthening 
of  Means  of  Preventing  War,  the  work  of  the  Conunittee 
for  Arbitration  and  Security.  What  is  sought  here  is 
simply  that  the  collective  determination  of  States  may  give 
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as  much  force  as  possible  to  the  conciliatory  action  of  the 
Council  in  case  of  a  threat  of  war.  In  the  form  of  a 
General  Convention  there  might  be  an  undertaking  in 
advance  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
under  Article  ii  (which  merely  prescribes  mediation  in 
various  forms).  Such  an  undertaWng  would  be  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  for  it  is  a  straightforward  application  of  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  organization  of  peace.  Unhappily  Article  16,  the 
“  sanctions  ”  Article,  became  the  focus  of  debate,  instead 
of  the  non-controversial  Article  ii,  and  the  result  was 
adjournment  for  further  study. 

The  Third  Committee  did,  however,  achieve  a  consider¬ 
able  success  in  bringing  safely  to  port  the  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  for  Financial  Assistance  to  States  Victims  of 
Aggression.  Twenty-eight  States,  including  Great  Britain 
and  France — ^before  the  conclusion  of  the  Assembly — 
signed  the  Convention,  and  the  necessary  minimum 
guarantee  (50,000,000  gold  francs)  is  thus  already  forth¬ 
coming.  This  very  carefully-framed  measure  of  “security,” 
the  fruits  of  a  proposal  by  Finland  in  1926  (obviously  such 
instruments  appeal  particularly  to  the  smaller  States), 
in  no  way  deserves  the  censure  and  abuse  which  has  been 
meted  out  to  it  in  certain  organs  of  the  British  Press.  The 
Treasury  had  given  its  approval  from  the  outset,  and  our 
guarantee,  fixed  in  proportion  to  Great  Britain’s  share  in 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  League,  is  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum  ;  in  any  case,  such  considerations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  the  value  of  any  agreement  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  on  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  war.  There  is  the  additional  safeguard,  insisted  on  by 
the  British  Government,  and  inserted  in  Article  35  of  the 
Convention,  by  which  its  entry  into  force  is  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  a  General  Convention 
for  the  reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  General  Herzog,  and  Mr.  Scullin 
brought  the  welcome  atmosphere  of  the  New  World,  where 
“  security,”  which  is  first  and  last  a  state  of  mind,  is 
virtually  complete,  into  the  debates  on  disarmament. 
Mr.  Scullin  and  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  Frank  Brennan, 
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resolutely  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  preparedness  for 
war,  pointing  out  that  Australia  had  recently  abandoned 
the  system  of  conscription,  with  a  consequent  increase 
rather  than  decrease  in  the  feeling  of  “  security.”  Such 
messages  cannot  be  too  frequently  conveyed  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  steeped  as  they  are  in  a  sorry  tradition  of  com¬ 
petitive  military  preparations.  It  was  particularly  regret¬ 
table,  therefore,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
should,  in  the  debates  on  the  world  economic  crisis,  have 
revealed  how  much  their  countries  still  have  to  learn  with 
regard  to  the  common  responsibility  of  the  nations. 

Without  question  these  discussions  in  the  Second 
Committee  were  the  most  heartening  token  of  this  year’s 
Assembly.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  remarkable  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  European  States  that  the  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  concerted  economic  action,  that  the  work  of  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  League,  therefore,  and  the 
Commercial  Convention  signed  last  spring,  together  with 
a  Protocol  regarding  the  Programme  of  Future  Negotia¬ 
tions,  indicated  the  way  forward,  and  that  ever}"  effort  must 
be  made  to  ensure  ratification  of  those  instruments,  so  as 
to  have  firm  ground  for  the  next  steps  forward.  The  fact 
that  tariffs  are  essentially  matters  of  international,  not 
domestic,  concern  does  really  seem  to  have  sunk  in  at  last, 
and  so  further  Conferences  of  responsible  Government 
Delegates  are  projected  for  the  near  future. 

If,  however,  there  was  unmistakeable  evidence  that  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience  the  European  nations  are 
prepared  to  recognise  that  the  framework  of  national 
economic  policy  has  become  too  narrow  for  the  needs  of 
modern  production,  there  are  still  many  opinions  as  to  the 
methods  of  achieving  concerted  action.  The  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  eight  States  which  met  at  Warsaw  at  the 
end  of  August  figured  prominently  in  the  discussion,  their 
request  for  a  preferential  treatment  for  their  agricultural 
products  from  other  European  States  opening  up  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  application  of  the  most- 
favoured  nation  clause  in  its  unconditional  and  unrestricted 
form  under  existing  economic  stress.  The  truth  was 
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glimpsed  that  at  the  heart  of  present  economic  difficulties 
lies  the  agricultural  crisis.  Possible  co-operative  action 
to  remedy  the  crisis,  however — difficult  enough  with  the 
United  States,  Argentine,  and  Brazil  outside  the  League — 
met  with  an  uncompromising  refusal  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  British  Dominions  which  made  a  very  bad 
impression.  M.  Madgearu,  the  eloquent  Roumanian 
spokesman  of  the  South-Eastern  European  countries,  was 
amply  justified  in  his  sally  against  the  Dominions  who  first, 
he  said,  expressed  dismay  at  the  European  attitude  of 
exclusiveness,  then  immediately  afterwards  were  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  being  asked  to  take  part  in  concerted 
economic  action.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Dominions 
persist  in  their  aloofness — ^and  their  attitude  will,  of  course, 
depend  largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  family  council  in 
London — regional  agreements  in  Europe  will  certainly  be 
the  next  step,  the  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  group  on  the 
one  hand  and  something  akin  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes’  pro¬ 
jected  “  League  of  Free-Trade  Nations,”  grouping  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  on 
the  other. 

The  fact  remains  that  until  the  overseas  countries 
abandon  their  present  ”  feudal  ”  attitude  in  economic  and 
commercial  matters  and  rally  to  the  doctrine  of  solidarity, 
of  economic  disarmament  by  common  agreement,  the 
economic  work  of  the  League  or  any  special  European 
organization  is  bound  to  be  paralyzed.  For  the  economic 
and  financial  interdependence  of  the  nations  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Here  the  Old  World — ^and  primarily 
Great  Britain — has  a  lesson  to  teach  the  New  World, 
where  economic  nationalism  continues  unchecked,  and  the 
fallacy  persists  whereby  a  state  like  Australia  or  America 
expects  to  continue  and  increase  its  sale  of  goods  to  foreign 
countries  while  reducing  to  a  bare  minimum  its  purchases 
from  them.  It  is  a  paradox  of  our  times  that  this  neo- 
Protectionism  which  is  simply  the  discredited  notion  of 
national  “  security  ”  and  self-defence  translated  into 
economic  terms  should  be  the  practice  of  States  which  are 
the  least  obsessed  by  fear  of  war  or  by  the  ordinary  thought- 
processes  induced  by  bitter  experiences  of  war,  and  which, 
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in  fact,  are  foremost  in  denouncing  France’s  “  security  ” 
policy  and — rightly — insisting  that  in  a  gradual  and  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  of  armaments  lies  the  only  “  security.” 

Great  Britain’s  responsibility  in  the  education  of  opinion 
in  the  New  World  is  inunense.  Already  the  Dominions 
have  been  well  coached  as  to  certain  features  of  a  true 
policy  of  peace  at  Geneva,  and  the  Imperial  Conference 
should  carry  this  process  a  step  further,  especially  if 
it  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Common¬ 
wealth  Secretariat  on  the  lines  of  the  Secretariat  at 
Geneva. 

For  the  one  abiding  impression  of  the  Eleventh  Assembly 
is  that,  with  all  the  progress  of  science,  the  obstacles  of 
distance  are  still  formidable.  The  League  and  the  principle 
of  international  co-operation  cannot  yet  be  a  reality  to  the 
peoples  of  America,  Asia,  and  to  Australia  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  to  the  nations  of  the  European  continent.  Outside 
Europe,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Japan,  the  League 
is  known  and  appreciated  almost  exclusively  for  its  social 
and  humanitarian  work.  The  visit  to  China  of  a  mission 
from  the  League’s  Health  Organization  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Field  Health  Station  at  Nanking 
under  plans  suggested  by  its  experts,  the  special  health 
surveys  in  New  Guinea  and  Bolivia,  the  ceaseless  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic  in  opium  and  the  traffic  in  Women  and 
Children  extending  to  every  continent,  the  bond  uniting 
most  of  the  Latin-American  States  with  Geneva  ;  these 
are  inadequate  ties  to  bind  together  a  world  organ¬ 
ization.  Fissiparous  influences  are  now  at  work,  chief 
among  them  being  the  project  of  European  Union, 
and  they  must  be  closely  watched  or  else  the  League 
and  the  idea  which  it  embodies  will  not  get  beyond  the 
kindergarten  stage.  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  the  Secretary- 
General,  is  shortly  going  to  Montevideo  to  represent  the 
League  at  the  Uruguayan  centenary  celebrations.  His 
visit  to  South  America  may  well  be  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  for  rumour  has  it  that  the  new  Government  in 
Argentine  only  needs  a  little  encouragement  to  forward  a 
request  for  resumption  of  Argentine  membership  of  the 
League.  Brazil,  too,  is  not  likely  to  remain  outside,  now 
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that  the  prospect  of  a  separate  pan-American  League  of 
Nations  has  definitely  faded  away. 

Friends  of  the  League  should  avoid  equally  complacency 
and  despondency.  They  should,  above  all,  recognise  that 
the  machinery  is  bound  to  clog,  so  long  as  the  United 
States,  not  to  speak  of  other  important  Powers,  holds  off 
from  the  work  of  international  co-operation.  International 
machinery  itself — the  fact  is  patent  in  the  political  and 
economic  field — has  gone  far  ahead  of  national  machinery, 
in  response  to  the  evident  needs  of  this  interdependent 
world  in  which  we  live.  The  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
present  generation  of  diplomats,  politicians,  and  publicists 
are  lagging  behind.  Few  persons  there  are,  alas  !  even 
among  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  represent  their  peoples 
at  Geneva,  who  are  willing  to  use — let  alone  are  capable  of 
using — this  machinery. 

Only  by  bearing  this  consideration  in  mind,  that  the 
nations  are  still  only  in  the  kindergarten  of  peace,  can  one 
judge  of  the  League  Assembly  year  by  year  with  the 
necessary  patience  and  equanimity.  In  spite  of  the  bed¬ 
rock  economic  discussions,  in  spite  of  a  spirited  debate  on 
minorities  which  usefully  ventilated  one  of  Europe’s  most 
perplexing  problems,  in  spite  of  the,  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory,  outcome  of  the  discussion  in  the  Fourth  Committee 
on  the  reform  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Secretariat, 
many  in  every  country  are  going  about  shaking  their  heads 
and  deploring  the  League’s  meagre  record  of  achievement. 
But  the  League  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  mirror 
of  international  life,  of  humanity  in  its  flux.  And  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  one  who  was  present  when  the  League  was 
bom  eleven  years  ago,  gives  us  the  right  perspective  with 
the  reminder  that,  apart  from  its  concrete  achievements 
which  have,  in  fact,  surpassed  all  expectations,  “  the  highest 
service  of  the  League  to  humanity  lies  in  the  constant 
association  and  co-operation,  in  the  resultant  education  and 
training,  of  the  nations.  Eppur  si  muove. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

This  month  has  brought  the  movement  of  European 
affairs,  and  the  quite  separate  movement  of  British 
Empire  policy,  to  stages  which  may  very  well  be 
turning-points  in  history.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
chronicler  or  commentator  writing  in  London 
begin  otherwise  than  with  the  disaster 
which  filled  London  streets  with  the  pageantry 
of  mourning.  Nothing  more  ghastly  in  its  suddenness 
could  be  imagined  than  the  fate  of  that  huge  airship  and 
her  company.  We  were  all  used  to  the  thought  of  imminent 
risk  in  long  flights  by  aeroplane,  but  an  impression  had 
been  created  that  the  machine  lighter  than  air  was  some¬ 
how  less  at  the  air’s  mercy.  Now,  we  know ;  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  lift  our  hats,  as  the  funeral  passes. 

Yet  it  would  be  insincere  to  ignore  that  among  the  public 
at  large  there  runs  a  wholly  unusual  amount  of  comment, 
disapproving,  not  the  men  who  are  gone,  but  the  whole 
policy  of  taking  the  risk.  The  average  man  who  was  in  the 
war  knows  that  these  craft  have  no  military  value  ;  and 
he  is  more  than  doubtful  of  their  possible  commercial 
use.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  of  life  that  dismays 
him  ;  coal-mining  accidents  have  exceeded  it  times  out 
of  mind  ;  but  the  world  knows  that  coal  mining  must  go 
on.  We  are  none  so  sure  that  at  a  time  when  economy 
is  fiercely  needed  a  case  exists  for  the  outlay  of  millions  on 
this  line  of  experiment;  and  though  we  accept  as  necessary 
the  formidable  toll  of  life  taken  by  military  exercises  with 
aeroplanes  (fifty-six  already  this  year),  we  shudder  to 
see  the  very  kernel  of  our  air  service  flung  into  a  common 
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hazard  for  so  doubtful  an  end.  Sir  Sefton  Brancker’s 
name  was  famous  to  all  who  knew  even  the  first  word 
about  air-pioneering  ;  but  Lord  Thomson,  being  what  he 
was  and  where  he  was,  seems  simply  irreplaceable.  By 
his  fate  the  Labour  Ministry  loses  a  personality  which 
gained  for  it  confidence  from  those  parts  of  the  electorate 
which  are  not  its  supporters. 

Only  one  thing  stands  out  as  a  consolation  in  this  black 
business.  The  French  were  moved,  not  simply  as  any 
Europeans  would  have  been  on  whose  soil  such  a  tragic 
wreckage  might  have  fallen ;  those  who  perished  were 
their  own  comrades  in  arms,  and  whatever  is  finest  and 
most  real  in  French  chivalry  and  courtesy  inspired  a  tribute 
to  the  dead.  The  Prime  Minister,  too  deeply  a  Celt  not 
to  be  specially  sensitive  to  funeral  honours,  put  his  feeling 
into  one  poignant  phrase  :  “  France  knows  how  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  a  mourner.” 


It  is  well  that  the  spirit  of  alliance  should  receive  such 
renewal ;  for  the  facts  of  these  last  months  show  that 
Europe’s  tranquillity  depends  on  a  good 
9“*’  understanding  between  France  and 

esponsi  .  England.  Until  some  other  is  established 
by  international  compact,  there  is  no  guarantee  but  this. 
Last  June,  German  soil  was  liberated  from  occupation  in 
advance  of  the  stipulated  time.  This  happened  as  a 
result  of  the  policy  followed  by  Herr  Stresemann,  and  it 
happened  largely  under  persuasion  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  September  the  German  elections  were  held  and 
startled  Europe  by  the  sudden  rise  of  Herr  Hitler’s  Nazis 
to'  a  second  place  among  the  constituent  groups.  That 
party  before  the  elections,  and  still  more  violently  since 
the  elections,  has  made  plain  that  its  object  is  to  tear  up 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  refuse  further  payment  of 
indemnities.  They  have  also  repudiated  with  vehemence 
everything  that  is  implied  in  the  Kellogg  pact,  and  have 
declared  their  allegiance  to  the  old  pre-war  ideals  of 
militarist  Germany.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  make  only 
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about  one-sixth  ot  the  assembly ;  but  their  numbers 
leapt  from  12  to  100  in  this  election  and  they  count  on 
further  swift  development.  They  have  against  them  all 
in  Germany  that  prefers  the  Republican  system,  and — a 
much  larger  factor — ^all  that  hates  militarism ;  yet  they 
hold  formidable  cards.  They  have  the  appeal  to  all  that 
was  inculcated  in  every  German  school  and  university 
for  more  than  a  generation  before  the  war  ;  they  have  the 
appeal  to  the  pride  of  a  people  which  feels,  and  has  a  right 
to  feel,  that  single-handed  it  was  a  match  for  Europe, 
reinforced  by  the  resentment  of  a  strong  race  which  sees 
old  prizes  tom  from  its  grasp.  On  top  of  all  this,  they  have 
the  appeal  to  every  man’s  pocket.  Why  pay,  when  no 
one  can  force  us  to  pay  ?  All  about  them  are  the  victors 
of  1918,  divided  in  their  purposes,  and  united  only  in 
one  thing — a  declaration  that  war  shall  be  no  longer  used 
as  an  instrument  of  policy.  Suppose  Germany  to  decide 
on  a  refusal  of  payment,  how  without  military  action  can 
Germany  be  forced  to  pay  ? 

All  this  is  felt  throughout  Europe,  and  felt  in  Germany 
itself.  The  elections,  the  subsequent  trial  of  officers 
arraigned  for  conspiracy  to  tamper  with  the  constitutional 
allegiance  of  troops,  then  the  muster  of  125,000  Stahlhelm 
men  in  drilled  ranks,  with  the  ci-devant  Crown  Prince 
inspecting  them — all  this  had  the  result  of  a  formidable 
drain  of  gold  and  securities  from  Germany;  and  (if  other 
continental  Europeans  were  correctly  informed),  Germans 
as  well  as  foreign  investors  made  haste  to  bestow  their 
capital  in  safer  places.  But  such  a  warning  is  little  likely 
to  be  regarded  by  men  of  the  temper  that  backs  Herr 
Hitler.  They  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  thing  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  to  regard,  and  that  is  force. 
The  one  argument  that  can  check  them  and  kill  their 
propaganda  is  the  spectacle  of  England  and  France  standing 
solidly  together.  If,  as  “  Augur  ”  preached  in  the  last  issue 
of  this  Review t  it  is  England’s  main  interest  (I  should  say 
also,  Europe’s)  to  strengthen  the  Republican  party 
in  Germany,  close  friendship  with  France  is  the  way  to 
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But  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  whole  matter  which  seems 

neglected  by  British  statesmen.  Whatever  we  fought  the 

^  1  «  1  j  war  for,  one  result  of  the  war  was  the 

France  and  Poland :  ...  -  .  ... 

n,.  Right  <rfFrMd«m.  l>berat.onofmanynations.  Weseem 

to  have  no  man  able  to  make  England 
feel,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  made  England  feel, 
what  it  is  worth  to  have  liberated  Poland.  For  that  matter, 
no  statesman  or  leader  seems  to  feel  it.  The  Labour 


Party,  which  presumably  represents  the  advanced  idealism 
of  England,  has  nothing  to  say  about  Poland  in  its  annual 
conference  except  to  express  a  hope  that  Poland  may  be 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  which  Marshal  Pilsudski 
is  seeking  to  impose  on  it.  The  Marshal’s  power  in  Poland 
rests  solely  upon  the  command  which  he  exercises  over  the 
confidence  of  the  Polish  people,  and  I  should  sooner  trust 
him  than  the  British  Labour  Party  to  know  what  is  best 
for  his  country — ^which  has  in  past  history  been  plagued 
with  extraordinarily  bad  and  impracticable  politicians. 
The  French,  who  after  all,  are  a  not  undemocratic  people, 
do  not  worry  about  the  way  in  which  Poland  uses  its  free¬ 
dom  ;  they  are  concerned,  and  deeply  concerned,  for  their 
own  sake,  but  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  to  establish 
Poland  securely  in  its  freedom.  In  1920,  when  that  freedom 
was  most  dangerously  threatened  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
British  Labour  loudly  refused  to  allow  that  England 
should  lend  a  hand  to  save  the  re-born  State.  But  happily 
France  sent  help ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  without 
Weygand’s  skill  and  the  moral  support  of  Weygand’s 
presence,  Pilsudski  could  have  won  his  triumph.  That,  as 
I  hold,  should  rank  among  the  ^esta  Dei  per  Francos. 

It  is  true  that  in  those  days  British  Labour  men  believed 
that  the  Bolshevik  power  was  used  for  freedom.  British 
Labour  now  begins  to  know  better ;  and  it  is  right  that 
British  Labour,  and  not  less  the  other  British  parties, 
should  remember  and  realise  what  the  freedom  of  Poland 


means  to  Europe  and  to  humanity,  and  how  much  is  due 
to  France  for  preserving  that  freedom. 


But  there  is  another  side  to  this  matter.  The  French 
are  a  people  singularly  sensitive  to  generous  interpretation 
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of  their  acts — ^it  is  the  correlative  of  that  noble  sympathy 
which  they  showed  the  other  day.  If  they  find  themselves 
...  .  treated  by  the  English  as  guardians  of 

the  Succession  freedom,  it  will  be  by  far  easier 

States  English  statesmen  to  urge  aspects  of  free¬ 

dom  which,  in  her  passion  for  security,  France 
is  at  present  disposed  to  ignore.  For  her  own  security,  and 
for  the  security  of  Europe,  France  inclines  to  endorse  all 
actions  of  the  Little  Entente  powers,  without  criticism. 
These  new  Succession  States  feel  themselves  threatened 
by  the  insurgence  of  German  nationalism  to  a  degree  that 
is  scarcely  recognised  here.  I  chanced  to  be  in  Prague  a 
few  days  after  the  German  elections,  while  the  Press  was 
full  of  the  rodomontade  for  which  Herr  Hitler  and  the 
accused  lieutenants  contrived  to  get  a  hearing  at  the  trial. 
Prague  showed  its  reactions  by  breaking  up  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  film  whose  captions  were  in  German,  and  by 
smashing  windows  belonging  to  supposed  Germanophile.  It 
sounded  silly  ;  but  President  Masaryk’s  government  thought 
it  serious  enough  to  bring  in  troops  and  put  them  in  control 
of  the  streets  for  a  few  nights.  Language  is  a  flag  in 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  train  I  was  told  that  a  stranger 
speaking  German  would  not  be  well  received  (unless  his 
German  were  such  as  to  give  assurance  that  he  was  not  a 
German).  But,  said  my  acquaintance.  Say  to  any  man, 
“  Parlez-vous  francais  ?  ”,  and  he  will  answer  you  politely 
in  good  German.  These  peoples  of  the  Little  Entente 
have  learnt  to  look  to  France,  and  France  only,  as  the 
guardian  of  their  nationality  ;  and  naturally  enough  France 
returns  their  good  will — of  which  she  receives  practical 
evidence.  In  a  restaurant  at  Prague  you  can  get  Burgundy 
from  the  cask  almost  as  cheaply  as  in  the  Cote  d’Or.  But 
Hungarian  wine  from  across  the  border  is  neither  cheap  nor 
plenty.  One  cannot  expect  that  old  grievances  should  be 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  Hungarians,  able  rulers,  were 
perhaps  arrogant  to  the  minorities  whom  they  controlled. 
That,  however,  does  not  justify  the  new  States  in  disre¬ 
garding  or  evading  their  treaty  obligations  to  those  who 
are  now,  by  decree  of  the  victors,  in  their  power.  The 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  full  of  the  com- 
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plaints  of  minorities ;  and  one  could  detect  a  tone  of 
impatience  in  the  French  comment.  They  pleaded  a  new 
raison  d^'etat ;  the  States  must  think  first  of  their  own 
security.  It  rests  with  the  English  Government  more  than 
with  any  other  to  insist  that  if  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
— (and  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  which  stands  on  the  same 
footing) — is  to  be  sacrosanct,  all  obligations  under  it  are 
of  equal  sanctity.  There  is  guaranteed,  for  example,  to 
the  four  million  Magyars,  now  cut  off  from  Hungary, 
continued  protection  for  their  language  and  for  their 
religion  ;  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary  hold  that  this 
guarantee  is  not  being  made  good.  Hungary  has  suffered 
to  a  terrible  extent — ^indeed,  to  an  extent  most  doubtfully 
justifiable.  Budapest  which  was  laid  out  on  a  scale  to  be 
the  capital  for  sixty-three  counties  is  now  the  capital  for 
seventeen.  Its  economic  difficulties  are  grave  ;  but  the 
grievances  most  sharply  felt  by  Hungarian  nationalists 
are  not  economic ;  they  concern  language  and  religion. 
It  is  true  that  this  means  that  Hungarians  desire  that 
these  four  million  expatriated  Magyars  shall  remain  Magyar 
in  feeling,  even  under  other  rule  ;  it  is  no  less  true  that 
they  have  pledges  that  neither  the  language  nor  the  religion 
shall  be  penalised.  Only  France  and  England,  which 
means  France  acted  on  by  England,  can  secure  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  these  pledges. 


Where  there  is  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  in  a  strong 
race,  you  have  a  danger  spot ;  Hungary  is  one  of  the  sore 


A  Sore  Spot 
in  Europe. 


places  in  Europe,  yet  one  of  those  least 
incapable  of  being  healed.  A  Hungarian 
banker  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  Hitler 


movement,  that  it  revealed  how  deeply  Europe  was  diseased, 
except  for  one  or  two  sound  places.  Which,  I  asked  ? 
England,  he  said,  and  France.  The  Hungarians  count  on 
the  healthy  to  help  the  sick.  They  look  for  nothing  from 
France  ;  but  they  count  on  good  will  from  England,  to 
which  country  they  have  a  traditional  attachment.  They 
look  on  England  for  the  protection  which  has  been  promised 
under  the  treaties  which  England  so  largely  helped  to 
impose.  The  extent  to  which  England  can  assist  Hungary 
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and  appease  the  existing  sense  of  injustice  depends  very 
largely  on  the  measure  in  which  the  French  regard 
England  as  a  staunch  support  for  the  fabric  to  which  France 
and  England  set  their  seal  in  1919,  if  it  should  be  menaced 
in  any  vital  part. 


Movements  within  the  Empire  focussed  dramatically 
at  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  representatives  of  the 

Dominions  one  after  the  other  set  out 

ne  Offer  of  what  was  evidently  a  concerted  demand, 
the  Dominiont.  , ,  •  1  ^  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Bennett  m  the  name  of  Canada  asked 

for  mutual  preference,  and  offered  to  British  goods  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  preference  which  they  already 
receive.  In  return,  Canada,  he  said,  wants  assistance  to 
sell  her  wheat.  Nothing  could  be  plainer.  He  asked  for 
a  limitation  of  the  policy  of  free  food  imports.  The  other 
spokesmen  dwelt  on  the  special  cases  of  their  own 
dominions,  but  Mr.  Bennett  evidently  spoke  for  all  in  saying 
that  a  closer  economic  linking  of  the  Empire  was  needed 
if  a  greater  separateness  were  not  to  result ;  and  that  the 
time  was  now.  The  British  Government  made  no  immedi¬ 
ate  answer,  but  its  attitude  was  soon  made  plain  in  a  speech 
delivered  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Graham,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  declared  that  he  saw  no  hope  in  tariffs. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baldwin  immediately  published  a 
manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Conservative 
Party  gladly  accepted  the  Dominions*  proposal.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Conservatives  desire  an  early  contest  on  this 
issue  ;  clear  also  that  the  Liberals  may  be  able  to  assist 
the  Government  to  avoid  it. 

One  circumstance  which  has  helped  to  force  this  very 
definite  declaration  from  the  Dominions  has  been  the 
action  of  Russia  in  flooding  markets  with  large  quantities 
of  goods — especially  wheat  and  timber — ^produced  by  con¬ 
scripted  labour,  and  offered  at  prices  which  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  commercial  profit.  The  policy  of  this 
action  is  partly  to  provide  the  Soviets  with  means  to  carry 
through  their  Five  Years*  campaign,  and  partly  to  produce 
disorder  and  unrest  in  capitalistic  States.  The  French 
have  reacted  sharply  to  this  menace.  Though  the  volume 
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of  such  imports  to  France  is  very  small,  the  Government 
has  taken  power  to  exclude  them  altogether,  on  the  ground 
that  such  temporary  dumping  disturbs  the  normal  healthy 
play  of  the  market,  and  is  demoralising.  France  is  par 
excellence  the  country  of  Kulaks,  in  whom  Sovietic  Russia 
sees  the  worst  enemy  of  its  principles  ;  and  in  France  every 
Kulak  with  a  clever  son  knows  that  his  boy  may  easily 
become  a  bourgeois.  In  Great  Britain  we  are  short  of 
Kulaks  ;  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Robert  Bums 
was  one.  It  would  be  good  to  hear  Robert  Burns’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  fate  of  a  decent  peasant  who,  because  he 
dared  to  own  three  cows,  was  driven  to  hew  timber  in 
far-off  desolate  forests,  so  that  pit-props  might  be  shipped 
to  undersell,  for  instance,  what  a  democratic  government 
has  made  to  flourish  on  the  barren  landes  south  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Timber-workers  there  who  used  to  be  the  most 
poverty-stricken  people  in  France  now  earn  a  wage  com¬ 
parable  to  what  is  paid  by  Mr.  Ford.  So  far  as  the  French 
Government  can  protect  them  against  this  new  competition 
of  conscript  labour,  they  will  be  protected  ;  and  the  example 
is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 


India  waits  its  turn,  and  the  omens  look  perceptibly 
more  hopeful.  The  list  of  names  chosen  to  represent 
England  has  interest ;  Liberals  send  Lord  Reading, 
of  course,  and  also  Lord  Lothian — still  much  better 
known  as  Mr.  Philip  Kerr — as  good  a  representative  of 
the  most  instructed  Liberalism,  both  by  training  and  by 
temper,  as  any  period  could  have  found.  The  Conserva¬ 
tive  deputation  includes  another  peer.  Lord  Zetland, 
also  more  familiar  under  another  style ;  for  as  Lord 
Ronaldshay  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  travelled 
far  and  wide  through  the  East,  and  as  Lord  Ronaldshay,  he 
published  his  detailed  study  of  Lord  Curzon’s  life  and  work. 
It  is  well  that,  since  one  of  the  most  notable  among  Indian 
Viceroys  died  before  this  critical  stage  in  Indian  policy  was 
reached,  the  man  most  intimately  familiar  with  his  outlook 
should  in  a  sense  represent  it  there.  Yet,  to  be  frank, 
facts  and  feelings  being  what  they  are  in  regard  to  this 
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great  matter,  I  had  much  sooner  see  Lord  Zetland  in  that 
assembly  than  Lord  Curzon. 


Another  man  who  held  great  responsibility  in  Indian 
affairs  not  long  ago,  and  was  much  inclined  to  speak  his 


Lord 

Birkenhead. 


mind  about  them  of  late,  has  died  within  the 
month  ;  and  though  I  cannot  think  that  Lord 
Birkenhead  would  have  been  of  service 


in  the  Indian  Conference,  his  Irish  record  gives  me  pause. 
No  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  more  to  embroil  Irish  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  war  ;  yet  by  general  consent  no  man  did 
more  in  1921  to  bring  about  an  agreed  settlement.  I  think 
that  he  himself  rated  this  high  among  his  achievements. 
In  Dublin,  when  he  came  over  in  November  of  last  year 
to  deliver  the  bicentenary  eulogy  of  Burke  in  Trinity  College, 
his  public  address  was  rather  scamped  ;  but  in  private, 
after  a  ceremonial  dinner  in  hall,  the  college  heard  a 
brilliant  Apologia  pro  Birkenhead — in  respect  of  his  Irish 
record. 


It  seems  clear  at  all  events  that  he  was  at  his  best  in 


administration,  where  the  clarity  of  his  mind  guided  his 
shrewdness  to  sound  decisions,  and  his  courage  never  shrank 
from  enforcing  them.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  debater  in 
the  House,  where  he  seemed  to  me  to  make  only  the  speeches 
that  every  clever  undergraduate  dreams  of  making.  There 
was  plenty  of  clean  hard  hitting,  but  no  great  weight  behind 
the  blow,  and  his  eloquence,  however  ingeniously  he 
adorned  it,  had  a  touch  of  tinsel.  But  from  the  time  when 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  a 
quality  of  statesmanship  which  few  observers  of  his  earlier 
public  form  had  assigned  to  him. 

He  will  remain  a  flashing  figure  in  his  period — ^in  some 
ways  more  consciously  an  adventurer  than  any  leading 
man  in  Parliament  since  Disraeli.  But  he  lacked  the  great 
Jew’s  seriousness,  and  his  high  gift  of  imagination.  There 
were  compensations  for  these  shortcomings  ;  a  realist,  he 
made  very  few  mistakes,  and  never  swerved  on  his  road  to 
success,  which  he  trod  with  far  surer  foot  than  any  of  his 
rivals. 
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The  most  distinguished  of  these  has  just  published  an 
account  of  his  early  stages  in  the  path  of  ambition  ;  and  no 
more  exhilarating  book  is  likely  to  appear 
season.  In  My  Early  Life  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  makes  it  plain  that  he  enjoyed 
the  writing  of  every  page  which  recalls  a  youth  of  which  he 
enjoyed  every  minute,  from  the  time  when  he  got  into 
Sandhurst  (at  a  third  attempt)  to  his  establishment  of  himself 
among  “  the  Hooligans,”  that  small  but  highly  distinguished 
group  of  young  Tories  who  added  to  the  anxieties  of  their 
party  in  the  last  days  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  leadership ► 
Nothing  could  be  more  gleeful  than  the  mood  in  which  he 
recaptures  the  raptures  of  a  cavalry  subaltern  with  an 
allowance  of  £5CX)  a  year,  India  for  his  playground,  and 
strings  to  pull  all  over  the  place  if  he  wanted  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  active  service.  He  left  no  string 
unpulled,  which  is  not  surprising  ;  but  it  remains  a  mystery 
to  anyone  having  the  least  experience  of  the  British  Army 
how  this  active  young  man  contrived  to  be  at  the  same 
time  an  officer  on  active  service  and  a  writer  for  the  public 
Press.  However,  he  had  so  notable  a  talent  for  describing 
military  actions  that  persons  in  high  place  were  grateful 
to  him.  King  Edward  patted  him  on  the  back,  and,  what 
is  much  more  surprising.  Lord  Salisbury  sent  for  him  ta 
say  that  he  had  been  enlightened.  This  created  new 
opportunities,  a  new  line  of  strings  ;  and  when  Lieutenant 
Churchill  wanted  to  join  a  regiment  (not  his  own)  in  Egypt,, 
he  appealed  to  friends  made  by  his  book  on  War  in  the 
Malakand.  He  carried  his  point,  in  spite  of  the  omnipotent 
Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  ICitchener ;  and  having  carried  it,  he 
contrived  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  at  Omdur- 
man — and  how  well  he  tells  the  story  of  it !  The  next 
adventure  was  to  be  parliament ;  but  first  he  must  get 
back  to  India  and  help  his  regiment  to  win  the  polo  tourna¬ 
ment  ;  and  then  he  would  send  in  his  papers  and  plunge 
into  literature  as  a  means  of  getting  enough  money  to  run  an 
independent  parliamentary  career.  This  also  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Boer  War  helping.  At  this  point  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  the  distinction  between  Mr.  Churchill  the  War  Corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Mr.  Churchill  the  effective  combatant 
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officer  becomes  hard  to  follow,  and  he  does  not  conceal 
that  by  European  standard  he  might  have  been  legally 
court-martialled  and  shot  by  his  Boer  captors.  This  in 
no  way  deterred  him  from  risking  similar  complications 
after  he  had  escaped  and  returned  triumphantly  to  the 
representation  of  the  Morning  Post.  It  is  not  the  career 
of  an  adventurer  that  he  describes,  for  he  started  with  a 
position  ready-made  ;  but  it  is  the  story  of  as  adventurous 
a  life  as  has  been  lived  in  any  age.  Reading  it  over,  I 
ask  myself  why  it  is  possible  to  say  that  Lord  Birkenhead 
could  easily  have  been  Prime  Minister,  had  he  chosen  to 
apply  himself  to  that  end,  and  why  Mr.  Churchill,  who 
certainly  has  not  lacked  ambition,  nor  spared  energy, 
never  for  a  moment  had  that  supreme  prize  in  his  reach. 
The  answer  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  too  much  imagination 
to  be  a  good  party  man ;  neither  side  could  ever  be  sure 
where  his  vision  and  his  impulses  would  take  him.  Also, 
if  he  had  immeasurably  more  insight  than  his  friend  and 
rival,  he  had  equally  less  shrewdness. 

However,  the  gentleman  who  had  the  time  depicted  in 
My  Early  Life  needs  no  condolences.  He  can  write  of  those 
years  with  a  vitality  not  less  than  he  displayed  in  living  them. 
If  he  were  nothing  but  a  writer,  his  fame  would  be  enviable  ; 
but  that  is  impossible,  since  his  merit  as  a  writer  has  lain 
in  recording  the  actions  of  which  he  was  a  part.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  years  of  parliamentary  office  were  not  less 
vividly  enjoyed  than  those  which  went  before  ;  indeed,  we 
have  his  word  for  it;  and  the  temper  of  this  book,  looking 
back  on  youth  with  delight  yet  without  regret,  makes  it 
€asy  to  accept  his  last  statement  that  in  September,  1908, 
he  “  married  and  lived  happy  ever  after.” 
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TYPES  OF  BIOGRAPHY 

by  Arthur  Waugh 


lord  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD,  by 

Lord  Askwith.  Ernest  Benn.  21s. 

SKETCHES  IN  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY  BIOGRAPHY,  by 

Keith  Feiling.  Longmans.  7s.  6d. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation 
that  the  art  of  biography  has  changed 
its  standards  more  completely  than  any 
other  form  of  literature  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Except  in  rare  and 
isolated  cases,  the  long-familiar,  heavily- 
documented  two- volume  “  Life  ”  is 
obsolete.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is 
all  towards  selection,  composition,  per¬ 
sonal  portraiture ;  biography  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  methods  of  fiction ; 
character  and  narrative  are  its  dominant 
aims.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  trace 
the  type  in  the  process  of  metamor¬ 
phosis;  and  here  are  two  volumes, 
tumbled  by  chance  upon  the  reviewer's 
table,  in  which  the  old  fashion  may  be 
seen  slowly  developing  into  the  new. 

Lord  Askwith 's  “  Life  ”  of  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  is  a  careful,  con¬ 
scientious  compilation,  with  its  feet 
firmly  established  upon  the  ancient 
ways.  Lord  James  left  a  collection  of 
autobiographical  notes,  dealing  with 
outstanding  events  in  his  forensic  and 
political  career  ;  and,  where  it  seemed 
desirable,  these  have  been  skilfully 
welded  into  the  record.  He  had  also 
preserved  a  number  of  important  letters 
from  notable  men  and  women,  and  these 
also  are  printed  in  full.  The  record 
flows  easily,  and  gives  the  impression  of 
accurate  editorship ;  but  it  has  very 
little  life.  The  incidents  of  the  time 
pass  before  us,  but  the  man  himself 
hardly  emerges  from  his  surroimdings. 
The  book  is  a  book  of  reference  rather 
than  a  piece  of  literature.  It  will  be 


read  for  information,  but  hardly  for 
pleasure. 

Nevertheless,  it  presents,  in  its  own 
fragmentary  fashion,  the  outlines  of  a 
thoroughly  self-respecting,  honourable, 
and  essentially  English  career.  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  was  a  lawyer  and 
politician  of  a  class  that  is  rapidly 
falling  out  of  the  race,  the  sort  of  man 
to  whom  duty  and  the  dignity  of  his 
post  were  the  paramount  dictators  of 
his  every  action.  "  You  have  acted,’* 
wrote  Lord  Coleridge  on  a  crucial 
occasion,  “  with  a  single-minded  desire 
for  the  public  service  of  which  there  are 
but  few  examples  ” ;  and  the  same 
thing  might  have  been  said  of  James  at 
every  turn  of  his  fortunes.  He  began 
life  without  any  advantages  of  favour  or 
patronage,  and  made  his  way  by  sheer 
capacity  and  integrity  of  purpose.  He 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  for 
many  years  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  displeasure,  because 
of  his  public  opposition  to  the  addition 
of  "  Empress  ”  to  the  royal  title.  Again 
and  again  Gladstone  offered  him  a  seat 
upon  the  bench,  an  honour  which  he 
preferred  to  decline  ;  but,  when  Glad¬ 
stone  pursued  his  policy  of  Home  Rule, 
James  broke  with  his  old  friend  and 
followed  the  line  which  he  believed  to 
be  for  his  country’s  good.  The  story 
of  his  advocacy  in  the  Parnell  Commis¬ 
sion  is  packed  with  evidence  of 
character  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  his  whole-hearted  pursuit  of 
an  ideal  was  crowned  with  the  respect 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  Queen 
Victoria  herself,  who,  as  Lord  Granville 
warned  him,  “  never  forgot  and  seldom 
forgave,”  was  completely  reconciled 
to  him  in  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

To  pass  from  Lord  Askwith’s  quiet, 
deliberate  pages  into  the  vigour  and 
epigrammatic  intensity  of  Mr.  Feiling’s 
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biographical  sketches  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  into  an  entirely  different  school 
of  biography.  The  eleven  essays  com¬ 
prising  this  incisive  volume  have  all 
appeared  in  The  Times  or  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  and  they  bear 
witness  to  the  high  level  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  taste  that  still  survives  in  a 
very  few  newspaper  ofi&ces,  amid  the 
encircling  "  lamp-black  and  lightning  ” 
of  scandal  and  the  “  stunt.”  Pitt, 
Canning,  Croker,  Liverpool,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Newman, 
Bulwer  L5dton,  Bagehot,  Disraeli,  and 
Curzon  are  the  figures  passed  in  review. 
The  essays  are  of  an'  average  length  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  words, 
and  into  that  space  Mr.  Feiling  packs  an 
amoimt  of  andysis  and  interpretation 
that  might  well  put  to  shame  a  hundred 
heavy  tomes  of  the  old  regime.  His 
gifts  of  selection,  construction,  and 
intimate  portraiture  are  of  the  highest 
order,  and  his  literary  style,  without 
affectation  or  display,  is  in  the  true 
tradition  of  masterly  English  prose. 

Mr.  Felling’s  interest  in  his  subjects 
is  mainly  political ;  there  are  poets  on 
his  muster-roll,  but  it  is  of  their  social 
influence  rather  than  their  imagination 
that  he  descants.  His  summary  of 
Pitt's  service  to  Imperial  politics  is 
swift  and  comprehensive.  He  fixes 
Canning  in  a  phrase,  when  he  says  that 
he  possessed  ”  one  supreme  merit  of 
the  teacher — that  he  had  been  a  per¬ 
sistent  learner,”  emerging  from  his 
studies  in  a  fine  creed  in  ”  the  reason¬ 
able  public  opinion  of  a  great  country.” 
His  facility  of  phrase-making  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  description  of  Croker  as 
”  tough  wood  with  no  blurred  edges,” 
or  of  Curzon  as  ”  living  in  an  armoury 
of  endowments  and  ideals.”  But  the 
book  is  much  more  than  a  treasury  of 
epigrams.  Its  most  distinguished 
quality  is  its  power  of  rapid  survey  and 
condensed  impression.  It  brings  the 
biographical  sketch  into  the  realm  of 
the  fine  arts. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHO- 

LOGY,  by  William  Sherwood  Fox. 

Williams  and  Norgate.  12s.  6d. 

The  stated  aim  of  this  work  is  “to  j 
present  and  interpret  a  number  of  the  i 
typical  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  I  ^ 
vehicles  of  religious  thought.  What  1 
this  amoimts  to  is  an  avoidance  of  the  ' 
decorative  freedom  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  in  his  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  a 
positive  account  of  "  the  peculiar  cast  '  Ti 
of  the  conception,  the  names  and  pr 
epithets  of  the  gods  and  heroes  and  the  th 
several  forms  of  their  symbols,  the  th 
variant  versions  of  the  myth,  and  the  ]  its 
traditional  interpretation  of  antiquity.”  |  so 
There  is  no  broad  discussion  of  Greek  !  cri 


religion.  The  writer  simply  means  to  as 
remember  that  the  myths  were  religious 
in  origin. 

pu 

The  virtues  of  the  book  are  clarity  of  ^ 
presentation  and  the  union  of  fragments 
of  knowledge  previously  scattered  in  ^ 
poems  and  histories,  and  on  the  con-  jjj, 
figuration  of  sculptures  and  vases, 

Mr.  Fox  has  taken  pleasure  in  the  neat  Qj 
restatement  of  these  old  stories.  He  is 
touched  by  the  thought  of  their  strange-  ^ 
ness,  their  power,  their  crude  loveliness, 
their  chilish  magic.  And  in  the 
philosophical  places  of  the  book  his 
inferences  and  theorisings  are  nicely  lih 
reasoned.  There  is  an  almost  beautiful  tw 
absence  of  arbitrariness  in  his  pages,  wil 
since  he  realises  the  mists  and  in- 
completeness  of  mythology,  that  “  a 
myth  is,  after  all,  a  process  and  not  a 
finished  product,”  an  anthropomorphic  |]g 
shadow  cast  by  races  who  walked  before 
history.  pej 

A  constant  aid  to  one’s  precision  of  me 
mind  is  supplied  by  the  many  photo-  dis; 
graphs  of  statues,  vases  and  reliefs,  it 
A  detailed  table  of  contents,  twenty  Gei 
pages  of  bibliography,  and  an  index  adi 
of  fifty  pages  of  small-type  give  this  i  s 
readable  volume  the  additional  and  ru!! 
probably  paramount  value  of  a  book  ■!! 
of  reference.  j 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 
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1  thoughts  of  a  soldier,  by 

f  General  von  Seeckt.  Translated  by 
I  Professor  Gilbert  Waterhouse.  Benn. 
i  8s.  W. 

^liaison,  1914.  A  Narrative  of  the 

Great  Retreat,  by  Brig.-Gen.  E.  L. 

‘  Spears.  With  fourteen  maps  and 
*  two  sketches  by  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Morgan 

Crofton,  Bart.  Heinetnann.  25s. 

'  The  first  of  these  books  discloses  the 
present  trend  of  Continental  Military 
thought :  the  second  vividly  shows  us 
I  the  pitfall  into  which  it  was  guided  by 
its  own  instinctive  traditionalism,  and 
so  induces  us  to  examine  the  first 
critically  for  traces  of  reaction  as  well 
as  for  indications  of  progress. 

General  von  Seeckt  is  known  to  the 
public  as  the  man  who  remade  and 
remodelled  the  German  army  after  the 
war.  He  is  known  to  students  of  the 
war  for  still  earlier  achievements.  For 
his  was  the  brain  which  guided  the 
moves  in  the  1915  break-through  in 
Galicia  and  in  the  conquest  of  Serbia 
which  gave  the  name  of  Mackensen  a 
world-fame. 

Too  mentally  active  to  rest  in  retire¬ 
ment,  he  has  found  one  outlet  in 
literary  soldiership.  Apart  from  the 
technical  interest  of  his  latest  work,  it 
will  attract  the  wider  public  that  is 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  German  mind. 

A  soldier,  however  technically  com¬ 
petent,  embarks  on  deep  waters  when 
he  seeks  to  expovmd  the  philosophy  of 
war  and  the  inter-relations  of  war  and 
peace.  Those  who  have  done  so  in 
memoirs  or  diaries  have  too  often 
disillusioned  admirers  of  their  acts.  If 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
General  von  Seeckt  has  disillusioned  this 

t  lmirer,  he  has  certainly  left  him  with 
sense  of  disappointment.  The  book 
affers  from  being  a  series  of  dis- 
■iniected  essays  and  addresses. 

s  It  opens  with  an  attack  on  “  catch- 
’  -rds  ”  such  as  “  pacifism,”  ”  militar¬ 


ism,”  "  imperialism,”  ”  war  of 
aggression.”  This  has  an  undercurrent 
of  special  pleading,  even  though  we 
may  endorse  the  author's  general  ob¬ 
jection  that  such  catchwords  are  too 
often  made  a  substitute  for  clear 
thinking.  But  when  he  claims  for 
soldiers  an  intelligent  “  pacifism  estab¬ 
lished  in  knowledge  and  bom  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility,”  the  German,  Russian, 
and  Austrian  pre-war  documents  come 
to  mind  in  contradiction.  In  the  light 
of  history,  it  is  hardly  a  happy  plea. 

The  student  of  history  has  long  since 
satisfied  himself  that  Germany  did  not 
deliberately  plan  the  war,  even  thoiigh 
he  can  realise  how  such  an  impression 
was  created  by  the  mischievous  folly  of 
her  leaders.  But  he  will  wonder 
whether  such  wrong-headedness  will  ever 
be  cured  when  he  finds  that  new  leaders 
so  intelligent  as  von  Seeckt  can  still 
retain  the  “  conviction  that  in  1914  the 
Germans  were  waging,  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  a  purely  defensive  war.” 
The  sort  of  ”  clear-thinking  ”  that 
crystallises  such  convictions  would 
seem  merely  to  substitute  catch-clauses 
for  catchwords. 

A  better  essay  is  that  on  ”  Statesman 
and  Soldier.  ”  It  defines  their  respective 
spheres  with  admirable  exactness,  yet 
with  an  exactness  that  is  perhaps  more 
mathematical  than  practical.  The 
greatest  soldier-servants  of  the  state, 
von  Moltke  included,  have  had  a  wider 
horizon  than  is  suggested  in  this 
definition — “  The  soldier  knows  no 
other  aim  than  this  :  the  military  des¬ 
truction  of  the  enemy.”  They  have 
comprehended  the  political  sphere  even 
while  they  remained  subordinate,  and 
they  have  known  how  to  assist  the 
political  aim  of  war  by  other  means 
beside  ”  military  destruction.”  The 
soldier  who  is  a  mere  stone-breaker  is 
an  unprofitable  and  sometimes  a  dan¬ 
gerous  servant.  It  is  curious  that 
General  von  Seeckt  does  not  apply  to 
this  study  of  soldier-to-statesman 
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relations  the  lessons  he  draws  in  his 
admirable  analysis  of  those  between  a 
commander  and  his  chief  of  staff. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Modem  Armies  ”  he 
expounds  his  now  well-known  theory 
that  small  mobile  armies  are  superior 
to  masses  which  cannot  manoeuvre. 
Here  he  is  in  advance  of  most  European 
soldiers  and  in  agreement  with  the 
modernist  school  of  thought  in  Britain 
— incidentally,  Turenne  and  Saxe  had 
the  same  opinion.  But  he  mars  his 
argument  by  tacking  on  a  claim  for 
cavalry  which  is  both  illogical  and 
inconsistent.  With  wit  and  logic,  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton  points  this  out  in  a 
lengthy  preface  which  is  a  fresh  proof 
that  this  country  has  thrown  up  soldier- 
writers  who  for  originality  and  literary 
skill  have  yet  to  be  equalled  abroad. 

Again,  von  Seeckt’s  theory  that  air 
attack  will  first  be  directed  against  the 
opposing  air  force  suggests  the  in¬ 
tellectual  advantage  gained  by  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Air  Ministry. 
For  the  practical  impossibility  of 
applying  such  a  theory  has  long  been 
known  to  experts  in  air  warfare  and 
was  strikingly  emphasised  in  the  recent 
Air  Exercises.  Historically,  too,  the 
hold  of  this  theory  on  the  German 
military  mind  is  seen  to  have  been  the 
salvation  of  England  in  the  war. 

If  anything  could  enable  us  to  realise 
how  the  conditions  of  war  have  changed 
since  1914,  and  how  dangerous  is  the 
military  habit  of  clinging  to  past 
traditions,  it  is  General  Spears’s  l^k 
Liaison.  Here  we  seem  to  be  in  a 
different  world,  surrounded  by  the 
doomed  troops  of  France  in  gay- 
coloured  imiforms  that  "  turned  each 
man  into  a  target,”  led  by  officers  who 
”  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  stopping 
power  of  modem  firearms  ”  and 
”  thought  it  chic  to  die  in  white  gloves." 
How  preposterous  now  seems  the  pre- 
1914  doctrine  which,  at  terrible 
cost,  ended  in  the  disillusioning  dis¬ 


covery  that "  to  fix  bayonets  and  sound ' 
the  charge  is  no  magic  recipe  for  1 
victory.”  This  is  not  a  case  of  wisdom  i 
after  the  event,  for  the  lesson  stood  r 
out  from  each  battlefield  since  1861. 1  ‘ 

The  vital  quality  in  this  book  is  that  I 
it  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  living  ? 
through  the  great  retreat  of  1914,  and  ( 
present  as  an  observer  not  only  of  the  I 
massed  victims  but  of  those  who  so  !  j 
blindly  mled  their  fate.  We  are  jl 

taken  into  the  intimate  discussions  and  I 
petty  dissensions  of  the  headquarters  I 
at  the  cmcial  points  and  times.  Here 
is  the  real  history  being  made  that 
subsequent  documents  tend  so 

effectively  to  conceal. 

We  travel  up  to  the  frontier  to  the 
flank  army  of  Lanrezac,  athwart  which 
is  falling  the  shadow  of  the  German 
masses  coming  through  Belgium.  There  ' 
we  are  shown  Lanrezac,  "  a  big,  flabby  ( 
man,”  who  was  more  sensitive  to  the 
danger  than  the  blind  gambling  firm  of  ' 
”  Joffre  &  Company,”  yet  failed  to  ' 
disclose  his  full  fears  owing,  seemingly,  ’ 
to  the  military  habit  of  concurring  with  ] 
a  superior  rather  than  incur  disijicibiure.  j  j 
The  narrative  suggests  that  througn  , 
early  suppression  his  fears  ultimately 
took  possession  of  his  judgment.  And,  ^ 
characteristically,  he  vented  his  bafified  . 
feelings  on  his  neighbours — the  British.  ' 
Sir  John  French  arrived  and  the  two  1 
conunanders  tried  to  discuss  plans 
without  an  interpreter.  Misunderstand¬ 
ing  led  to  mutual  exasperation,  and 
French  could  at  least  understand  that 
Lanrezac  was  being  rude.  "  It  was,  of 
course,  the  armies  that  paid  the 
penalty.” 

Lanrezac  distrusted  his  ally’s  will  to 
co-operate,  yet  in  the  outcome  he  it 
was  who  retired  first,  leaving  his  un¬ 
warned  ally  in  the  lurch.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  read  of  the  vigorous  protests  of 
younger  French  Staff  officers.  One 
audaciously  and  prophetically  dc 
dared  to  his^chief,  “If  we  retire  nov 
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we  shall  not  stop  until  we  reach  the 
Seine.*'  Spears  himself,  though  merely 
a  cavalry  subaltern,  bearded  Lanrezac 
and  declared  "  If  by  your  action  the 
British  Army  is  annihilated,  England 
will  never  pardon  France,  and  France 
will  not  be  able  to  pardon  you.” 

The  author’s  general  impressions  are 
the  more  convincing  because  of  his 
unmistakable  desire  to  see  both  points 
of  view.  He  is  much  less  convincing 
when  he  comes  to  the  redeeming  crisis 
of  the  Marne,  for  here  he  has  not  only 
much  less  personal  light,  but  commits 
himself  to  a  very  one-sided  repetition 
of  the  claims  made  by  Joffre’s  adherents 
in  their  endeavour  to  regain  for  him 
the  credit  of  this  doubt-enshrouded 
victory  as  an  offset  to  the  indisputable 
bankruptcy  and  folly  of  his  original 
plan.  Their  effort,  perhaps,  has  been 
eased  because  Gallieni  died  early, 
whereas  Joffre  lived  on,  and  his  staff 
had  control  of  the  archives. 

General  Spears  does  not  seem  to  have 
read  very  deeply  or  acutely  the  Gallieni 
side  of  the  controversy.  He  even 
seems  to  imagine  that  this  controversy 
concerns  the  events  of  September  3rd, 
1914,  instead  of  the  4th,  as  in  reality. 
And  in  discounting  the  effect  of 
Galli6ni’s  telephone  conversation  with 
Joffre,  he  actually  asserts  that  Galli6ni 
does  not  mention  this  in  his  memoirs — 
a  statement  which  he  could  hardly 
have  made  if  he  had  read  those  memoirs 
carefully. 

Thus,  the  chief  value  of  the  books  lies 
in  the  contemporary  impressions  of 
Lieut.  Spears.  It  woiild  be  still  greater 
if  the  author  had  enabled  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  more  clearly  between  his 
contemporary  impressions  and  his  post¬ 
war  reflections  and  additions.  A  final 
tribute  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  the 
maps,  which  have  been  designed  with 
an  expository  skill. 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. 


KAISER  AND  CHANCELLOR,  by  J 
Karl  Friedrich  Nowak,  translated  j 
by  E.  VV.  Dickes.  Putnam.  21s  I 
THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  AUSTRO-  ! 
HUNGARIAN  EMPIRE,  by 
Edmund  von  Glaise-Horstenau,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Ian  F.  D.  Morrow.  Dent. 
25s. 

MAKERS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE, 
by  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Elkin 
Mathews  and  Marrot.  21s. 

The  accident  of  simultaneous  publica¬ 
tion  has  brought  together  on  the  ! 
reviewer’s  table  this  trio  of  important  j 
contributions  to  contemporary  history  ! 
from  the  three  countries  which  once 
formed  the  ill-starred  Triple  Alliance. 
Each  of  the  authors  is  in  a  certain  sense 
typical  of  the  land  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  German  seeks  methodically  to 
probe  to  its  roots  the  tragedy  of  the 
German  Reich,  and  takes  us  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  last  Kaiser’s  reign. 
The  Austrian,  more  detached  because 
the  Empire  which  claimed  his  loyalty  is 
now  only  a  dim  memory,  descries,  but 
does  not  analyse,  the  imposing  collapse 
of  that  giant,  top-heavy  structure.  The 
Italian,  whose  coimtry  made  its  fortune 
by  opportunely  transferring  its  allegi¬ 
ance  from  Triple  Alliance  to  Triple 
Entente,  strikes  a  lighter  note,  and  does 
not  allow  even  his  disagreement  with 
the  political  complexion  of  the  present 
Italian  government  to  dim  the  note  of 
triumph  and  optimism. 

Of  the  three  writers.  Dr.  Nowak  alone 
is  a  professed  historian,  already  having 
to  his  credit  a  standard  history  of  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris  as  seen  from 
the  German  standpoint.  He  is  a  popular 
rather  than  an  academic  historian, 
and  the  formidable  list  of  authorities  at 
the  end  of  the  book  need  not  deter  the 
armchair  reader.  The  present  is  the 
first  of  three  volumes  which  Dr.  Nowak 
intends  to  devote  to  the  reign  of 
Wilhelm  II,  and  it  brings  us  down  only 
to  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck.  The 
English  title  of  the  volume,  Kaiser  and 

{Continini  on  page  694). 
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THE  ACTOR  AS  HERO 

by  Ivor  Brown 


HENR\  IRVING,  by  Gordon  Craig. 

Dent.  15s, 

Mr.  Cr.^ig  has  written  a  paean  and  a 
panegyric.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sweetly  reasonable  about  his  praise.  He 
champions  the  faults,  which  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  Irving’s  style,  by  an  almost 
general  criticism,  and  finds  virtues  in 
die  vices.  Irving,  for  instance,  flattened 
his  vowels  and  turned  “  good  *’  to  “  gud  '* 
"  sight  ”  to  "  seyt  ”  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Craig  calls  this  enriching  our  language. 
Such  assertions  are  not  to  be  argued 
with.  You  can  take  them  or  leave  them. 

Mr.  Craig,  indeed,  is  never  a  man  to 
be  argued  with.  He  has  the  assertive, 
not  the  argumentative,  mind.  It  is 
idle  to  be  annoyed  because  a  book  is 
not  that  which  it  was  never  intended 
to  be.  We  must  take  every  man  in  his 
humour  and  Mr.  Craig’s  humour  is  a 
kind  of  charming  arrogance,  coupled 
with  an  intensity  of  momentary  con¬ 
viction.  He  has  said  all  sorts  of  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  some  quite  absurd,  things 
about  the  theatre  and  he  has  always, 
I  feel,  believed  them  intensely  at  the 
moment  of  saying  them.  “  Never 
apologise  for  enthusiasm.”  Mr.  Craig 
accepts  the  aphorism. 

To  appreciate  Irving  and  Mr.  Craig’s 
creed  of  Irving,  it  is  necessary  to  hand 
over  the  entire  theatre  to  the  master- 
actor.  You  must  not  worry  your  head 
about  team-work  and  combined  effects. 
"  Genius  and  Ensemble  never  mix  well.” 
Nor  must  you  insist  that  the  play  be 
such  as  can  interest  even  a  moderately 
intelligent  mind.  "  We  actors  of  genius 
really  prefer  a  play  that  is  not  a  great 
play.”  You  must,  in  short,  be  a  whole¬ 
hearted  accepter  of  individualism.  The 
star  is  to  shine,  undimmed  and 
unapproached. 

That  is  all  very  well  if  you  have  the 
star.  If  you  have  only  a  semi-star,  the 


result  is  awful.  By  common  consent 
Irving  was  the  star.  Not  that  he  always 
succeeded  ;  Mr.  Craig  does  not  suggest 
that  he  did.  But,  when  he  did  succeed, 
there  was  nothing  like  him  then  and 
there  is  nothing  like  him  now.  He 
could  throw  thunderbolts ;  he  could 
mesmerise  ;  he  could  terrify.  Mr.  Craig 
gives  in  a  brilliant  fashion  a  detailed 
description  of  Irving’s  moves  and 
“  business  ”  in  The  Bells.  Jt  is  a  superb 
piece  of  reconstruction  and  brings  back 
the  whole  miracle  of  the  man’s  mastery 
over  an  audience. 

This  sort  of  conquest  cannot  be 
achieved  without  a  gift.  There  must 
be  somewhere  inside  the  player  an 
abnormal  and  irresistible  power.  Diable 
au  corps — "  demonic  possession  ” — 
you  may  call  it  what  you  will.  Irving 
had  it.  But  merely  to  have  it  is  not 
enough,  just  as  it  is  not  enough  for  an 
army  to  possess  unlimited  ammunition. 
There  must  be  marksmanship  and  tacti¬ 
cal  discretion.  These  things  come  by 
practice  and  by  suffering.  Irving 
suffered  early  rebuffs  and  had  infinities 
of  practice  in  the  gruelling  discipline 
and  drudgery  of  "stock.”  He  might 
have  groxmd  the  demonic  power 
to  pieces ;  instead  he  mobilised  it. 
When  the  time  came  to  strike  at 
London,  his  attacking  power  was 
matchless. 

This  is  the  story  that  Mr.  Craig  tells 
in  characteristic  manner,  with  humour, 
passion,  discursiveness,  and  some  viru¬ 
lent  counter-attacks  on  Irving’s  critics. 
What  he  says  about  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
is  mainly  silly.  But  one  would  hardly 
recognise  a  book  by  Mr.  Craig  vmless  it 
contained  a  certain  amount  of  silliness. 
Equally,  a  Craig  book  would  be 
unrecognisable  unless  it  contained 
authentic  flashes  of  brilliant  comment 
and  suggestion,  phrased  and  propelled 
in  a  way  that  is  unique. 
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(Continued  from  pose  692). 

Chancellor,  is  justified  by  its  contents  ; 
for  these  first  years  were  altogether 
overshadowed  by  the  duel  between 
Emperor  and  statesman.  Dr.  Nowak 
inclines  the  balance  resolutely  to  the 
side  of  the  former.  The  hard  unbending 
old  age  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  is  attrac¬ 
tive  only  by  reason  of  its  pathos  ;  and 
in  those  days  young  Wilhelm’s  generous 
instincts  had  not  been  stifled  by  the 
theatricality  and  self-importance  of  his 
later  career. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
Allies  did  not  commit  a  tragic  blunder 
in  dismembering  the  old  Austro- 
Htmgarian  Empire.  Colonel  von  Glaise- 
Horstenau's  book  will  show  how  little 
meaning  there  is  in  the  question.  No 
result  of  the  war  was  achieved  with  so 
little  conscious  purpose.  Not  until  the 
last  moment,  when  the  old  Empire  was 
visibly  crumbling  from  internal  decay, 
was  its  destruction  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  Allied  war  aims.  Colonel  von  Glaise- 
Horstenau  has  a  hard  task  in  presenting 
his  story  to  an  English  public  whose 
knowledge  of  the  amazing  complexities 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is 
infinitesimally  small ;  but  his  book  will 
take  its  place  with  Mr.  Wickham  Steed’s 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  (published  just 
before  the  war)  and  President  Masaryk’s 
Making  of  a  State  as  the  three  essential 
books  which  reveal  to  the  English 
reader  the  tragedy  of  the  oldest 
imperial  house  in  Europe. 

In  Makers  of  Modern  Count 

Sforza  skims  over  some  of  the  leading 
characters  and  episodes  of  European 
history  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  publishers  whet  our  appetite  by 
telling  us  that  the  book  is  banned  in 
Italy.  But  we  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  so  mild  a  brew  as  Count  Sforza’s 
book  could  turn  even  the  weakest 
Italian  head  ;  and  non-Italian  readers, 
inured  to  stronger  stuff,  may  safely  be 
advised  to  quaff  it  at  a  single  draught. 

John  Hallett. 


UNEMPLOYMENT :  A  Problem  of 

Industry,  by  Sir  W.  H.  Beveridge. 

Longmans.  21s. 

RUSSIA’S  PRODUCTIVE  SYSTEM: 

by  Emile  Bums.  Gollancz.  12s.  U. 
The  organisation  of  our  economic  life 
is  a  subject  which  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to-day,  whether  as 
"  rationalisation,"  "  socialism,’’  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  These  two  books  are 
descriptions,  one  of  them  critical,  of 
two  such  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 

Sir  William  Beveridge  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  book  in  1909,  before  the 
report  of  the  Commission  which  led  to 
the  Unemplo5nnent  Insurance  scheme. 
It  anticipated  in  all  essential  points  the 
policy  of  both  the  Majority  and  Minority 
reports  of  that  Commission,  and  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at.  Briefly, 
these  were  that  the  system  of  the 
indiscriminate  hawking  of  labour,  especi¬ 
ally  casual  labour,  led  to  too  great  a 
reserve  of  labour  being  kept  in  many 
industries,  and  thus  created  unemploy¬ 
ment,  xmder-employment,  and  assisted 
the  inefficient  to  become  unemploy¬ 
able  ;  that  the  individual  worlman 
could  not  be  held  wholly  responsible 
for  a  failure  to  find  work  ;  and  therefore 
that  some  system  of  "  placing  ’’  men 
could  legitimately  be  combined  with 
some  form  of  maintenance  while  unem¬ 
ployed,  of  course  with  proper  safeguards 
to  prevent  abuse  of  the  system.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  labour  market  was 
regarded  then  as  the  more  important 
paut  of  the  proposals,  with  insurance 
merely  as  a  way  of  tiding  over  the 
period  before  the  other  could  make 
itself  effective. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book,  written 
this  year.  Sir  William  gives  us  the 
history  of  this  policy,  and  suggests 
alterations  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Finding  that  the  powers  given  by  the 
original  Act  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  proper  function  to  the  labour 
exchanges,  he  now  holds  that  these 
powers  should  be  increased,  at  least 
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MR.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  {Evening  Standard)  :  “  He  achieves  a 
convincing,  an  adorable  portrait  of  a  great  man.” 


MR.  H.  M.  WALBROOK  {Daily  Telegraph) :  “  The  most  important 
book  that  has  so  far  been  written  on  any  of  our  great  actors  .  .  . 
full  of  vision  and  originality.” 


MR.  SEYMOUR  HICKS  {Everyman):  “A  masterpiece  of  biography.” 


With  unique  illustrations.  15s.  net.  A  prospectus  is  available. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE.  By  EDMUND  VON 
GLAISE-HORSTENAU.  "As  in- 
teiesting  as  it  is  important," — 
Spectator.  Illustrated.  25s.  net. 
Prospectus  available. 

HEINRICH  HEINE.  A  critical 
biogfraphy  by  Professor  H. WALTER. 
Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net. 

DR.  DARWIN.  By  HESKETH 
PEARSON.  "A  masterly  life  of  a 
great  character." — Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  GLANCE  BACKWARD 
Newpoems  by  RICHARD  CHURCH. 
With  five  drawings  by  Robert  Austin. 
Edition  limited  to  730  copies  only 
for  sale,  at  8s.  fid.  net. 

MELODY  AND  THE  LYRIC. 
An  original  historical  study  by  JOHN 
MURRAY  GIBBON.  With  over  200 
musical  examples.  12s.  fid.  net. 

ROC  :  A  DOG’S  EYE  VIEW  OF 
WAR.  A  story  by  EDMUND  VALE. 
"  A  touching  war-memorial  to  four- 
footed  comrades.” — Morning  Post. 
Illustrated  by  Ruth  Vale.  fis.  net. 


FLY  FISHING 

VISCOUNT  GREY  OF  FALLODON 

ENLARGED  EDITION.  Illustrated  by  ERIC  DAGLISH 

Since  it  was  first  published,  eight  editions  of  Lord  Grey’s  Fly  Fishing 
have  been  exhausted,  and  now  it  is  held  by  all  fishermen  and  most 
lovers  of  the  countryside  in  something  like  the  same  veneration  as 
White's  Selborne,  Richard  Jefferies'  books,  and  even  The  Compleat 
Angler  itself.  For  this  handsome  enlarged  edition  Lord  Grey  has 
written  two  long  additional  chapters,  largely  autobiographical,  and 
Eric  Fitch  DagUsh  has  made  superb  wood-engravings. 
lOs.  6d.  net.  A  prospectus  is  available. 
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with  respect  to  industries  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  sinners  in  their  methods  of 
engaging  labour.  Without  these,  he 
holds,  further  abuse  of  the  insurance 
system  is  unavoidable.  The  precision 
and  logic  of  his  presentation  make  this 
conclusion,  and  some  of  the  others  to 
which  he  comes  in  the  book,  almost 
irresistible. 

Mr.  Bums  has  had  a  bigger  problem 
to  tackle,  and  has  been  unable  to  treat 
the  matter  in  such  detail.  It  is  a  pity, 
perhaps,  that  in  a  book  where  there  is 
some  redimdancy,  Mr.  Bums  should 
have  given  us  no  indication  of  the  level 
of  efficiency  obtained  under  the  Soviet 
system.  He  has  given  us,  however,  an 
extremely  interesting  study  of  the 
conflict  of  two  principles,  centralisation 
and  decentralisation,  bureaucracy  versus 
the  autonomy  of  the  productive  unit, 
which  should  interest  those  who  argue 
that  under  Socialism  the  former  is 
unavoidable. 

Owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Bums  has  had  to  satisfy  himself 
with  sampling  the  organisation  at 
various  points,  and  relying  for  the 
remainder  upon  general  statements. 
The  examples  chosen  are,  however, 
good  and  also,  so  we  are  informed, 
typical.  A  good  general  picture  can  be 
formed  from  his  book,  which  raises 
problems  too  fascinating  to  discuss  here. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


BLENHEIM,  by  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  Longman.  21s. 
WILLIAM  III  AND  THE  DEFENCE 
OF  HOLLAND,  by  Mary  Caroline 
Trevelyan.  Longman.  21s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  WILLIAM  PENN, 
by  M.  R.  Brailsford.  Longman. 
12s.  6d. 

It  is  rare  to  find  such  a  long  tradition 
of  historical  talent  as  that  which  has 
distinguished  the  Macaulay-Trevelyan 
family  through  four  generations.  Lord 
Macaulay,  whose  sister  married  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  left  the  heritage  of 
his  gifts  to  his  nephew.  Sir  George  Otto 


Trevelyan,  who  in  his  turn  bequeathed  I 
it  to  his  second  son,  the  present  dis-  I 
tinguished  Professor  at  Cambridge.  I 
And,  simultaneously  with  Professor 
Trevelyan’s  latest  and  brilliant  study 
of  England  under  Queen  Anne,  comes 
from  his  daughter  a  companion  study 
of  the  early  life  and  preparation  for 
kingship  of  Queen  Anne’s  predecessor, 
William  III,  third  of  his  name  both  as 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  and  also  in  the  line  of  the 
Kings  of  England. 

To  take  the  lesser  work  first.  Miss 
Trevelyan’s  book,  though  of  course 
owing  much  to  her  father’s  e.xample 
and  training,  is  much  more  than  the 
meritorious  exercise  of  a  pupil.  It  is 
an  attempt,  and  a  very  successful 
attempt,  to  make  clear  to  English 
readers  the  important  part  played  by 
the  young  Prince  William,  then  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  in  directing  the 
Dutch  resistance  to  Louis  XIV,  an 
initiation  into  European  politics  which 
was  of  incalculable  value  for  our  own 
country,  since  it  led  our  future  king 
to  turn  his  back  upon  French  models 
and  Roman  Catholic  schemes,  and  to 
give  us  a  pattern  of  a  constitutional 
king,  determined  to  end  for  ever  that 
dependence  upon  France  which  had 
been  the  bane  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

“  The  man  who  undertook  the  change 
from  the  old  type  of  English  monarchy 
to  the  new’  .  .  .  was  a  man  of  certain 
fixed  ideas  and  aims,  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  he  devoted  his  life 
with  unwavering  perseverance  and 
single-mindedness.  His  genius  lay 
mainly  in  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  qualities.”  Miss  Trevel¬ 
yan  has  no  great  vividness  of  style,  and 
indulges  in  no  “  purple  patches  ” ; 
but  she  builds  up  little  by  little  a  solid 
image  of  a  constitutional  ruler. 

In  Blenheim  Prof.  Trevelyan  begins 
a  series  of  three  or  four  volumes,  but 
the  present  instalment  can,  and  will, 
be  read  by  itself  for  its  own  intrinsu 
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ORIGINS  OF  THE  WAR 

\  ^  Volume  VI  in  the  Series  "  British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War," 
edited  by  G.  P.  Gooch,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.,  and  H.  Temperley,  Litt.D., 
F.B.A.,  deals  with  the  period  of  Anglo-German  tension  in  the  years  1907 
to  1912,  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  limitation  of 
naval  armaments.  The  volume  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  students  of 
modem  history,  17s.  6d.  (i8s.  3d.). 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS 

The  wide  range  of  Official  Statistics  published  by  H.M.  Stationeiy'  Office 
is  probably  unsuspected  by  many  to  whom  they  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  "  Guide  to  Current  Official  Statistics,"  issued  annually  is 
constructed  on  a  novel  plan  which  directs  those  who  use  it  at  once  to  the 
publications  they  require.  Descriptive  leaflet  free.  Volume  \^IT.,  for 
1929,  now  ready,  is.  (is.  sd.). 

rj'DUCATION  IN  1929 

■  ^ j  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Statistics  of  Public 
Education  for  England  and  Wales.  Cmd.  3545.  3s.  6d.  (3s.  9d.). 


BACTERIOLOGY 

I  J  The  Medical  Research  Council 


The  Medical  Research  Council  is  preparing  a  work  entitled  "  A  System 
of  Bacteriology  in  Relation  to  Medicine."  The  aim  of  the  system  is  to 
give  a  comprehensive  but  not  encyclop®dic  sur\'ey  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  bacteria,  and  will  include  short  reviews  on  economic  applications 
of  bacteriology.  Subscription  price  £8  8s.  the  set.  (£8  14s.  qd.)  Single 
Volumes,  price  21s.  (21s.  qd.).  Volumes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VII  now 
on  sale. 


A/IATERNAL  MORTALITY 

1 V  I  The  Interim  Report  of  the  Departmental  Comm 


The  Interim  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Maternal 
Mortality  and  Morbidity,  just  i.ssued,  is  the  result  of  the  consideration  of 
nearly  2,000  maternal  deaths  and  contains  recommendations  for  the 
prevention  of  the  deplorably  high  death  rate  attributed  to  child  birth.  A 
report  on  a  National  Maternity*  Service  is  also  included.  2  s.  (2  s.  3d.). 


UAST 

1  J  The  la 


LONDON 


J[ _ J  The  latest  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Survey  of  London  by  the  Royal 

Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  entitled  "  East  London,"  deals  with 
the  Tower  of  London,  Southwark  Cathedral,  Eltham  Palace,  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  other  monuments  of  world-wide  repute.  Contains  frontis¬ 
piece,  map,  and  193  plates.  17s.  6<1.  (i8s.  3d.). 

nPHE  TOWER  OF  LONDON 

I  .\n  inventory  and  survey  of  the  Armouries  of  the  Tower.  Over  600 
illustrations,  among  which  are  many  full-page  photogravure  plates,  make 
the  work  of  the  greatest  fascination  for  those  interested  in  arms  and 
armouries.  Two  Volumes.  £3  3s.  net.  {£3  4s.), 

All  price*  or*  net,  Thoae  in  bracket*  include  pottage. 
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interest.  Even  to  the  non-historically- 
minded  reader  the  first  hundred  pages 
have  an  enthralling  charm.  They 
picture  the  England  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  country-side,  the  squires, 
the  yeomen,  the  labourers,  the  clergy  ; 
town  life,  the  great  power  of  the  City 
of  London,  its  merchants  and  appren¬ 
tices  ;  manners  and  customs,  such  as 
early  pipe  smoking,  journeys,  postal 
facilities,  or  the  lack  of  them,  with  a 
wealth  of  significant  detail  proving 
how  the  writer  has  steeped  himself  in 
his  period,  and  with  what  deep  and 
intimate  love  and  understanding  he 
comes  to  the  story  of  England.  Almost 
every  page  might  be  quoted  but,  to 
pick  at  random,  his  account  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  their  powers, 
or  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
landed  interest  and  rising  commerce 
owing  to  the  younger  sons  being  bound 
'prentice  to  city  merchants,  or  the 
methods  of  educating  those  sons  and 
daughters,  or  the  life  of  the  coffee¬ 
houses  and  their  share  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  journalism,  each  and  all  of 
these  topics  demands  an  essay  to  itself 
to  do  it  justice  and  to  exhaust  the 
illuminating  suggestions  the  historian 
of  Queen  Anne’s  days  throws  out 
merely  in  passing. 

His  main  theme,  however,  like  his 
daughter’s,  is  the  emancipation  of 
English  foreign  politics  from  French 
influence,  and  the  liberation  of  Europe 
from  French  military  ambition  after  a 
full  century  of  constantly-recurring 
warfare.  And  this  liberation,  owing  to 
the  military  genius  of  Marlborough, 
came  to  its  perfect  fulfilment  on  the 
field  of  Blenheim,  a  field  magni¬ 
ficently  described  with  a  finely  re¬ 
strained  eloquence  by  the  writer  of 
this  history.  “  The  morning  hours 
slipped  by,  and  still  with  impassive 
countenance  he  watched  the  men  he 
treasured  fall  under  the  cannon  shots. 
Messenger  after  messenger  galloped  off 
to  hasten  Eugene,  struggling  through 
marsh  and  woodland  far  away.  But 


till  his  colleague  was  ready  to  attack 
the  Duke  would  not  give  the  word.”' 
And  so  on,  through  pages  too  long  to 
quote  here,  till  that  final  scribbled 
pencil-note  to  Duchess  Sarah,  ”  I  have 
not  time  to  say  more,  but  to  beg  you  | 
will  give  my  duty  to  the  Queen,  and 
let  her  know  Her  Army  has  had  a 
Glorious  Victory." 

Professor  Trevelyan’s  modest  asser-  ! 
tion  of  his  view  that,  in  accordance  I 
with  "  the  older  ideal  of  History,  1 
that  was  once  popular  in  England  ' 
.  .  .  the  same  book  should  make  its 
appeal  both  to  the  general  reader  and 
to  the  historical  student  ’’  is  abun¬ 
dantly  justified.  His  book  is  not  only 
fine  literature ;  it  is  also  fine  drama. 

Miss  Brailsford,  who  has  already 
given  us  studies  of  Susanna  Wesley  and 
of  Quaker  figures  of  the  later  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  here  presents  ”  from  a 
non-Quaker  standpoint,”  a  picture  of 
the  most  outstanding  figure  of  Quaker 
history.  William  Penn,  son  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Admiral  of  Cromwellian  and 
Restoration  days,  and  brought  up  in 
Charles  II’s  London,  nevertheless,  even 
before  his  Oxford  days  which  began  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  had  experienced 
more  than  once  that  isolation  and 
exaltation  of  the  spirit  which  has  been 
even  for  a  moment  irradiated  by  "  the 
inward  light."  Before  his  Oxford  life 
was  ended  this  light  had  led  him  into 
paths  antagonistic  to  his  father’s  views. 
He  was  expelled  both  from  Oxford  and 
for  a  time  from  his  home,  and  though 
with  his  father  there  was  temporary 
reconciliation,  in  the  end  he  had  to 
forsake  home  and  country,  and  after 
much  persecution  to  establish  across 
the  seas  the  Quaker  settlement  which 
became  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Brails- 
ford’s  quiet,  careful  method  suits  her 
subject.  Her  biography  of  the  earlier 
life  of  the  great  Quaker  leader  is  likely 
to  remain  the  standard  one  for  many  1 
years  to  come.  I 

Janet  E.  Courtney.  I 
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the  glance  backward,  by 

Richard  Church.  Dent.  8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Richard  Church  calls  his  new 
book  of  poems  The  Glance  Backward. 
It  is  a  perfect  title,  for  it  says  much  in 
little  :  it  almost  embodies  complete  in  a 
phrase  Wordsworth's  whole  theory  of 

!the  origin  of  poetry,  and  it  states,  in 
short,  the  fact  that  any  poet  who 
^  is  worth  the  name  finds  himself  on  the 
j  day  of  publication  of  his  latest  book  on 
[  the  threshold  of  life  under  a  new 
I  philosophy.  What  is  written  is  done 
i  with,  “  Wiat’s  to  come  is  still  imsure,” 
"To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
I  new."  That  this  is  every  true  poet’s 
case  is  a  theory  I  hold ;  that  it  is 
Mr.  Church's  case  I  am  quite  convinced. 
His  present  poems  are  obviously  gold 
of  the  passing  moment,  which  is  to  say 
that  in  conception  and  in  the  shortest 
of  them  they  are  the  outcome  of  one 
revelation. 

Ah  !  It  was  good  to  rise 

iAnd  watch,  above  the  wold. 

The  king  with  fiery  eyes 
i  Stride  as  of  old. 

Gone  was  the  lonely  doubt 
I  Which  the  night  wrapped  me  in  : 
Here  was  a  foeman  stout, 

Here  was  a  crown  to  win  ! 

More  space  than  has  been  allotted  to- 
the  review  of  the  whole  book  might 
well  be  devoted  to  a  close  interpretation 
of  this  one  example,  not  by  any  means 
singular ;  to  me,  at  any  rate,  it 
suddenly  gives  spiritual  possession  for 
ever  of  that  lovely,  thin  winter  gold- 
light— level,  shy,  cool,  discreet,  curious, 

I  fruitless,  indoor,  mouse-like. 

Though  he  does  not  neglect  sonority 
and  rhythm,  Mr.  Church’s  genius  is  for 
words  rather  than  sentences  :  “  then 
he  stiffened  to  plough.” 

".  .  .  .  the  sharp-eyed  mouse. 

The  cruelty  meek  and  small. 
Crunching  the  boards  beneath  my 
bed.” 

But  this  presentation  of  the  scene  is 
more  than  evidence  of  extreme  delicacy 


of  sensuous  perception ;  it  is  never 
merely  photographic  exactness.  Under 
every  poem,  even  the  slightest,  runs  a 
torrent  of  feeling.  Mr.  Church  is  not 
lifted  to  descriptive  poetry  by  the  sight 
of  beauty,  but  by  the  sudden  perception 
of  truth.  He  is,  it  appears,  one  of  the 
older-fashioned,  or  rather,  a  poet  of  no 
fashion  at  all.  Hisverse  is  as  quiet  as  rain 
falling,  and  as  fresh,  and  as  life-giving. 
Hardly  any  of  the  poems  are  poems 
of  development ;  the  moment  is  seized, 
and  seized,  I  think  (after  long  dwelling 
on  the  delights  ot  this  book),  more 
surely  and  kept  more  exactly  by 
Ml .  Church  than  by  any  poet  of  his  age 
now  writing,  and  although  the  in¬ 
dividual  poem  must  be,  often,  the  work 
of  hours,  the  pristine,  sparkling,  new- 
minted  idea  is  kept  almost  unhurt. 
If  in  the  need  to  record  quickly, 
Mr.  Church  lets  anything  go,  it  is  the 
traditional  ways  of  metre  and  rhyme, 
never  the  word.  In  his  search  for  the 
word  he  is  relentless  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
always  successful,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  extract  hundreds  of  examples 
from  this  small  book,  of  his  discovery 
and  use  of  the  one  and  only  word  for 
his  purpose.  I  shall  have  to  be  content 
to  quote  the  second  half  of  Solstices. 
Having  indicated  the  summer  sun,  and 
exhorted  us  to  worship,  Mr.  Church 
goes  on : 

Worship  him  then,  but  love 
His  level  winter  rays. 

That  through  shy  Reside  days 
Cool  and  discreetly  move. 

With  curious  fruitless  care 
Treading  the  irmer  air 
Of  cavern,  house  and  den. 
Companion  to  mouse  and  men. 

But  such  metaphorical  praise  is 
almost  useless — any  review  of  poetry  is 
useless,  I  sometimes  think,  because 
nothing  but  the  poem  itself  can  give 
again  the  colour  and  the  intensity  of 
the  joy  in  reading  it.  If  this  note  can 
send  one  reader,  or  a  thousand,  to 
Mr.  Church’s  book  I  shall  have  done 
my  job.  Frank  Kendon. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT.  Centenary 

Edition.  Edited  by  P.  P.  Howe. 

Dent.  21  vols.  15  guineas  the  set. 
Hazlitt,  who  asked  once  with  his 
customary  air  of  standing  alone 
against  the  Fates  and  factions,  why 
the  fact  that  we  shall  not  be  alive  a 
hundred  years  hence  should  disconcert 
us,  would  surely  have  been  gratified  to 
find  that  at  his  centenary  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  his  works  had 
become  a  public  necessity.  He  would 
certainly  have  been  glad  to  draw  the 
royalties  and  to  cry  to  the  scurrilous 
critics  of  Blackwood’s,  "  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  I  am  yours  !  ”  For  Hazlitt’s 
star  has  definitely  been  in  the  ascendant 
since  Henley’s  championship — how 
psychologically  perfect  that  was ! — 
and  it  was  not  long  after  the  last 
volume  of  Waller  and  Glover  appeared 
in  1906  that  anyone  who  desired  the 
complete  edition  had  to  pay  through 
the  nose  for  his  passion.  The  complete 
Hazlitt  was  virtually  unprocurable  and 
Mr.  Howe  was  indefatigably  aggrava¬ 
ting  the  situation  by  discovering  new 
material.  Well,  that  is  all  over.  Here 
are  volumes  one,  four  and  five  of  the 
new  Hazlitt,  containing  the  lectures 
on  the  English  poets,  the  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action,  the 
dramatic  criticisms,  the  Round  Table 
and  other  matters,  to  enlarge  the 
appetite  for  the  remaining  eighteen 
volumes.  The  print  is  smallish,  but 
the  margins  are  wide  and  serene 
enough  to  lure  something  like  Hazlitt’s 
own  dream  of  palm  trees  mystically 
waving  and  camels  slowly  moving, 
to  the  page.  These  three  present 
volumes,  courtly  as  heralds  and  wearing 
the  insignia  of  bookish  gilt,  prepare 
honour  for  any  gentleman’s  library — 
if  gentlemen  still  have  libraries — as 
they  give  spirit  and  dignity  to  the 
mere  rabble  of  the  "  literary  gent.” 

Hazlitt,  who  never  read  a  book 
through  after  he  was  thirty,  and  who 
had  none  of  Lamb’s  caressing  tender¬ 


ness  for  clothboard  or  calfskin,  must 
have  had  the  ‘skipper’s’  special  appetite 
for  complete  editions.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man,  one  feels,  who  divined 
instinctively  the  whole  from  the  part, 
but  desired  the  whole  for  stimulus  and 
confirmation.  One  knows  from  the 
lectures  his  skill  in  getting  the  savour 
of  an  author  from  a  bite  or  two.  Of 
course  he  was  no  mere  taster  or 
dilettante.  Everything  he  wrote  was 
begun  as  if  it  were  a  magnum  opus  that 
he  had  long  pondered,  but  was  too 
divided  between  heart  and  mind  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion ;  and  happily 
he  did  not,  for  the  prospect  of  twenty- 
one  volumes  of  The  Principles  of 
Human  Action — the  work  he  was  most 
satisfied  with — is  unbearable.  In  his 
attitude  to  books  he  was  also  divided ; 
between  the  literary  man’s  fascina¬ 
tion  with  print  and  the  artist’s 
suspicion  of  it. 

The  conflict  between  the  artist  and 
the  man  W'ho  must  always  be  torturing 
his  mind  for  the  reason  of  things,  who 
must  stand  in  ”  the  strong  light,”  was 
continuous  in  Hazlitt.  It  was  a 
conflict  that  went  on.  Left,  Right, 
Left,  Right,  like  the  stride  of  an  in¬ 
veterate  w’alker,  bearing  him  ever 
forward.  This  is  Hazlitt’s  fascination. 
He  is  going  somewhere  and  his  objective 
is  straight  ahead  of  him.  He  has  a 
suspicion  that  he  may  have  to  fight 
his  way  there  ;  but  he  is  on  his  own ; 
if  he  has  no  companion  he  may  be 
lonely,  but  he  is  unencumbered.  There 
is  no  meandering  or  dallying  in  Hazlitt. 
His  prose  strides  on,  lithe  and  athletic, 
the  perfect  example  of  "  the  familiar 
style  ”  which  he  said  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  write.  It  is  springy 
in  its  tread,  vehement  and  speedy, 
conveying  the  mind  from  eminence  to 
eminence,  exulting  in  some  orators’ 
flourish  of  eloquence  for  a  moment, 
then  on  again  with  a  natural  marching 
rhythm  that  stirs  the  appetite.  His 
invective,  whether  one  is  amused  or 
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angered  by  it,  has  a  spirited  crackle. 
This,  for  example,  of  Methodism  : 

“  It  is  a  bastard  kind  of  Popery, 
stripped  of  its  painted  pomp  and 
outward  ornaments,  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  pauperism.” 

He  does  not  warm  to  the  living  as 
Lamb  did.  No  Benchers,  Roast  Pig, 
nor  Dream  Children  for  him,  but 
difficult  abstract  subjects  that  he  can 
cut  his  way  into  and  settle,  dividing 
the  enemy  by  definition,  and  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  quotation  and  a  kind  of  heroic 
airy  warfare  of  eloquence.  "  In 
writing,”  he  held,  “you  have  to 
contend  with  the  world.” 

He  has  been  thought  cold,  harsh 
and  sentimental — a  pretty  damning 
trio.  His  house  in  Westminster 
certainly  had  no  cxirtains  and  neither 
had  his  soul.  But  there  is  a  warmth 
in  him,  the  warmth  of  a  healthy 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  which  has  not 
declined  in  these  hundred  years  that 
have  passed  since  his  death.  To  the 
reader,  he  is,  above  all,  still  an 
adventure. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


TUDOR  ENGLAND  THROUGH 
VENETIAN  EYES,  by  E.  Gurney 
Salter.  Williams  and  Norgate.  ys.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GIOVANNI 
BOCCACCIO,  by  Thomas  Caldecot 
Chubb.  Cassell.  15s. 

These  two  books,  when  read  together, 
illustrate  very  aptly  the  differences 
between  the  careful  and  conscientious 
writing  of  a  true  scholar,  and  the  facile 
word  spinning  of  a  member  of  the 
“  Brighter  and  Cheerier  History  ”  per¬ 
suasion.  Strange  though  it  may  seem, 
the  latter  method  of  writing  is  certainly 
the  more  difficult,  and,  in  its  results,  it 
is  by  no  means  always  the  more  read¬ 
able.  As  an  entertainer,  a  Lytton 
Strachey  is  a  gift  from  the  gods  ;  as  a 
historian  the  divinity  of  his  vocation  is 


more  questionable.  But  his  imitators 
neither  write  history  nor  succeed  in 
entertaining.  This  is  not  intended  to 
accuse  Mr.  Chubb  of  conscious  imita¬ 
tion,  but  his  writing  has  the  effect  all 
the  way  through  of  making  his  reader 
imagine  him  perpetually  saying  to 
himself  :  "  At  all  costs  I  must  be,  I  will 
be  bright.” 

Not  that  Dr.  Gurney  Salter  is  dull- 
far  from  it.  Her  pages  are  stuffed  with 
plums — ^but  one  has  to  dig  them  out. 
She  has  hit  upon  one  of  the  richest 
imaginable  veins  —  the  confidential 
reports  of  Venetian  ambassadors  to 
their  government.  As  it  was  the 
custom  of  Venetian  diplomats  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  matters  of  high 
policy,  but  to  set  down  at  length  their 
general  impressions  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  the  cup¬ 
boards  where  they  are  stored  are  truly 
stuffed  with  historians’  currency.  The 
prodigality  of  the  riches  were,  one 
imagines,  a  little  embarrassing,  for  Dr. 
Salter's  book  gives  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
preliminary  survey  of  a  field  which  one 
day  she  hopes  fully  to  describe.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  so,  at  any  rate.  For 
though  her  pages  are  rigidly  compressed, 
they  are  enthralling,  and  make  us  ask 
greedily  for  more.  Many  sentences  cry 
out  for  quotation.  Here  is  just  one, 
quoted  as  an  assault  on  Cornish  pride. 
Cornwall  (spelt  Comuglia  !)  is  “  a  wild 
spot  where  no  human  being  ever  comes, 
save  the  few  boors  who  inhabit  it.” 

Mr.  Chubb’s  biography  of  Boccaccio 
is  so  sprightly  that  one  quickly  tires  of 
it.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  filled  out  with 
descriptions  of  his  works,  and  a  good 
deal  more  with  his  love  affairs,  one  at 
least  of  which  is  written  with  all  the 
frankness  of  Boccaccio  himself.  Divested 
of  sprightliness  and  local  colour  and 
padding,  this  is  an  honest  account  of 
the  life  of  an  artist ;  and  it  gives 
evidence  of  much  solid  reading  on  the 
part  of  its  author. 

Roger  Lloyd. 
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THE  ART  OF  G,  B.  STERN 

by  Rebecca  West 


MOSAIC,  by  G.  B.  Stern.  Chapman  & 
Hall.  ys.  6d. 

The  novel  of  abundance  is  a  perilous 
form,  both  for  physical  and  psychical 
reasons.  Fatigue  falls  on  the  heartiest 
fist  as  it  gets  near  the  second  hundred 
thousand  words ;  and  the  impulse  to 
invent  character  after  character,  which 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  novelist  of 
abundance,  is  usually  a  remote  deriva¬ 
tive  from  a  discontent  with  the  self 
and  its  immediate  duties,  of  a  sort  that 
often  leads  to  slapdash  method. 
Dickens,  always  ready  to  run  away 
from  himself  into  dramatic  impersona¬ 
tion  on  the  printed  page  or  on  the 
platform,  was  the  most  careless  of 
novelists.  It  is  therefore  good  news 
when  one  finds  a  writer  whose  special 
field  is  the  novel  of  abundance  arriving 
at  perfect  mastery  of  the  form,  and 
that  has  happened  in  G.  B.  Stem's  new 
novel.  Her  gift  has  always  been  for  the 
creation  of  character.  She  can  build 
out  of  the  give  and  take  of  quick  and 
natural  dialogue  a  living  company  as 
well  as  anybody  now  writing.  In  her 
three  books  of  Anglo-Jewish  society. 
No  Man’s  Land,  Tents  of  Israel,  and 
A  Deputy  was  King  she  created  easily 
and  completely  a  new  world  for  us ; 
but  it  was  a  world  of  fluctuating 
intensity.  While  that  world  grouped 
itself  round  the  superb  figure  of 
Anastasia  Rakonitz,  that  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  King  Lear, 
it  had  solidity  and  form,  lands  and 
seas ;  but  it  was  not  always  true  to 
its  axis,  sometimes  it  dissolved  into  a 


tissue  of  faces  and  was  without  form 
and  void.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  A  Deputy  was  King,  which  achieves 
something  major  in  the  death  of 
Anastasia  and  then  proliferates  into  a 
wealth  of  ornamental  episodes  far  too 
rococo  to  content  the  mind.  It  is 
worth  noting  as  a  curious  example  of 
how  the  mental  bias  which  determines 
an  artist  in  his  choice  of  material  may 
hinder  him  in  doing  his  best  with  it, 
that  the  weakness  in  these  books 
always  declared  itself  when  G.  B.  Stem 
was  dealing  with  young  people  of 
to-day ;  and  that  the  same  complaint 
could  be  laid  against  Mr.  Galsworthy 
in  the  Forsyte  Saga.  It  is  doubtless 
discontent  with  our  contemporaries,  a 
suspicion  that  former  generations  had 
a  flavoursome  quality  we  lack,  which 
leads  a  writer  to  embark  on  a  family 
saga ;  and  this  prejudice  cannot  help 
betraying  itself  when  their  story  brings 
them  back  to  the  present. 

But  there  is  no  criticism  of  this  sort 
which  can  be  laid  against  Mosaic, 
which  is  faithful  to  its  own  intensity 
throughout,  which  never  loses  its 
form  which  has  a  harmony  about  it 
that  not  even  those  of  us  who  most 
firmly  believed  in  G.  B.  Stem’s  claim 
to  be  counted  as  a  first-rate  novelist 
expected  to  find  so  soon  or  so  fully  in 
her  work.  This  biography  of  two 
sisters,  Letti  and  Berthe,  French 
Jewesses  who  live  out  their  lives  from 
the  late  sixties  in  an  appartement  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  has  all  her  old  qualities. 
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Berthe  is  a  creation  at  least  com¬ 
parable  with  the  Matriarch.  She 
is  a  trumpeting  elephant  of  an 
egoist,  delicious  when  she  answers 
reverently  to  someone  who  has  asked 
how  her  singing  is  getting  along,  “  My 
dee-urr,  more  vonderful  than  ever,” 
delicious  when  she  shows  off  her  photo¬ 
graphs,  explaining,  “  I  was  lovely,  was 
I  not  ?  And  here,  that  was  a  leetle 
later,  even  more  lovely,  and  not  at  all 
flattered.”  All  the  descriptions  of 
Berthe’s  voice,  whether  in  the  scene 
where  she  goes  to  the  concert  and 
sings  all  the  songs  half  a  bar  in  front 
of  the  unhappy  concert -giver,  or  when 
she  demonstrates  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ”  Doppclganger,”  are 
superb,  and  illustrate  just  how  much 

G.  B.  Stern  has  learned  of  her  job  from 

H.  G.  Wells.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  this  book  that  is  new  from  her. 
There  is  a  kind  of  visual  beauty 
about  it  which  she  has  never  touched 
before.  The  younger  sister,  the  bullied 
but  spiritually  untouched  and  defended 
sister,  Letti,  is  an  exquisite  figure  ;  she 
stands  like  a  strong  yet  slender  woman, 
facing  a  storm,  her  skirts  spreading  out 
round  her,  but  her  body  not  yielding, 
and  no  sign  on  her  face  of  any  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  wind  should  blow  where 
it  listeth.  That  particular  figure  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  new  external  seemliness 
of  the  book  is  due  to  the  seemliness 
of  the  inner  theme,  for  that  might  be 
described  as  a  celebration  of  anangke. 
Letti  is  a  true  child  of  anangke  ;  Berthe 
does  not  know  it.  Letti  takes  the 
universe  as  it  comes,  and  is  rewarded 
by  knowledge  of  its  essence.  Berthe 
perpetually  tries  to  constrain  fate  and 
misses  everything.  There  is  nothing 
mawkish  about  its  presentation  of  the 
contrast  between  them.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  manly  realisation  of  the 
fundamental  injustice  that  ”  one  shall 
be  taken  and  the  other  shall  be  left,” 
in  a  scene  on  the  olive  terraces  at  San 
Remo,  where  Letti  comes  to  her  lovely 
apotheosis  among  the  wild  narcissus 


and  the  grape  hyacinth,  and  Berthe 
betrays  her  essence  diflerently  and 
impotently,  yet  not  unlovably. 

This  book  is  not  better  than  the 
others  because  it  is  more  accom¬ 
plished,  but  because  it  goes  deeper  in 
its  theme.  Although  it  is  severely 
naturalistic  in  its  method,  it  does  not 
accept  the  usual  limitations  of  the 
school.  How  infinitely  more  like  women 
as  one  knows  them,  rich  in  their 
emotions  and  cerebrations,  are  Berthe 
and  Letti  than  those  featureless  chest¬ 
nuts,  Grade  and  Evelyn,  that  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  has  served  up  to  us 
for  the  uncountableth  time  in  Imperial 
Palace,  than  the  chilly  Irene,  chillier 
than  anything  known  since  the  bed¬ 
rooms  at  Balmoral  in  the  lifetime  of 
Queen  Victoria,  w'ho  freezes  us  once 
again  in  On  Forsyte  ’Change !  Yet  if 
one  turns  one’s  attention  to  the  men 
in  Mosaic  one  wonders  if  a  counter- 
challenge  could  not  be  laid  down.  The 
men  in  Mosaic  do  pitifully  little  except 
die  young  and  leave  their  wives 
destitute,  or  be  handed  back  and 
forwards  by  wives,  mistresses,  aunts 
and  grandmothers.  Is  this  so  in  Jewish 
life  ?  Or  is  it  a  matter  of  time  and  not 
race,  and  is  this  the  modern  way  of 
it  ?  Or  is  this  the  result  of  sexual  bias, 
and  does  each  sex,  in  order  to  flatter 
itself,  see  only  its  own  activity  and 
regard  the  other  one  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  passive  ?  One  suspects 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  since,  in  all 
but  the  greatest  genius,  art  is  far  from 
the  absolute  and  reflects  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  prejudices  of  its  maker,  the  female 
characters  of  male  authors  will  long 
irritate  female  readers  by  their  blank¬ 
ness  and  the  male  characters  of  female 
authors  irritate  male  readers  for  a 
like  reason.  In  any  case  no  serious 
charge  can  lie  against  Miss  Stern ;  for 
not  since  Mrs.  Proudie  has  there  been 
such  a  study  of  champing  female 
egotism  as  Berthe,  done  with  such 
gusto. 

Rebecc.v  West. 
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memoirs  of  an  infantry 

OFFICER,  by  Siegfried  Sassoon. 

Faber  &  Faber,  ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Sassoon  has  written  a  book  which 
one  inunediately  places  with  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler  and  The  Shepherds’  Life. 
It  has  the  same  undevious  presentation 
of  the  author’s  character;  and  that 
character,  even,  has  affinities  with  those 
of  Walton  and  Hudson.  It  is  hard  to 
define  what  is  the  element  common 
between  these  three  men  of  the  17th, 
19th,  and  20th  centuries.  I  think 
that  perhaps  it  is  serenity  and  quiet¬ 
ness,  qualities  of  the  hermit-type  of 
mankind,  a  type  not  necessarily  exist¬ 
ing  in  social  isolation.  Walton  w’as  a 
great  man  in  co^npany,  and  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Sassoonxan  be  the  same.  The 
personality  reveplcd  in  his  book  is 
certainly  one  likely  to  be  sought  after 
by  people  who  value  sincerity,  dignity, 
and  bonquet  in  their  acquaintances. 

The  artist — such  as  these  three 
writers — who  is  sufficient  unto  him¬ 
self,  is  always  addicted  to  a  technique 
that  depends  upon  an  accumulative 
effect ;  a  consistent  simplicity  revealed 
with  a  clearness  achieved  by  a  style 
that  is  artfully  unornamental.  The 
manner  tends  towards  quietism,  and 
the  production  of  work  in  which  one 
detects  the  “  still  small  voice.”  One 
thmks  of  Wordsworth  as  the  grand 
exemplar  both  of  the  style  and  the 
character  behind  it.  With  him  I  would 
place  Mr.  Sassoon,  and  predict  the 
same  permanence  and  long-loving 
devotion  of  a  devout  brotherhood  of 
readers. 

Wordsworth,  Walton,  Hudson ! 
What  strange  company  for  the  author 
of  a  war-book  !  One  may  be  asked  at 
once,  "  Has  Mr.  Sassoon  rubbed  down 
all  the  brutal  excrescences  of  horror, 
noise,  and  filth  ?  ”  He  has  not.  There 
they  are,  only  accentuated  by  being 
framed  in  the  quiet  genius  of  this 
singular  personality.  See  with  what 
skill  he  conveys  the  din  of  gunfire. 
Here  is  no  blatant  noise  of  adjectives. 


STEINHAUER 

The  Kaiser’s  Master  Spy 
The  story  as  told  by  himself  and 
edited  by  S.  T.  FELSTEAD.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Admiral  Sir 
Reginald  Hall.  K.C.M.G..  M.P. 
Formerly  Director  of  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence. 

With  24  illustrations.  18s.  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  of 
recent  books  on  pre-war  Germany. 
Steinhauer,  the  guiding  spirit  in 
German  Espionage,  here  tells  the 
full  story  of  German  Secret  Service 
work  from  1000-1914,  and  his 
account,  absolutely  authentic,  is 
more  exciting  than  most  fiction.  As 
he  was  in  close  attendance  on  the 
Kaiser  for  nearly  thirty  years,  his 
descriptions  of  his  master's  jjersonal 
character  are  deeply  interesting  and 
illuminating. 


Sir  JOHN  HAWKINS 

By  PHILIP  GOSSE 

A  New  Volume  in  *'  The  Golden 
Hind  Series.” 

*'  It  is  a  magnificent  story,  told  by 
Mr.  Gosse  with  a  fine  gusto.” — 
John  Drink  water  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Illustrated.  128.  6d.  net. 


TINKER,  TAILOR— 

Being  anaccountof  a  Journey  round 
the  World  for  a  Wager. 

By  ‘ GREENHORN  ’ 

With  numerous  illustrations  from 
photographs.  8s.  6d. 

The  author  here  tells  the  story 
of  five  years  travel,  in  lumber 
camps,  mines,  sailing-ships  and 
tramps,  as  a  sheep  farmer  in 
Australia,  as  a  plate-boy,  and  as 
a  steward  in  an  emigrant  ship, 
working  his  passage  all  the  way. 

Write  for  complete  Autumn  List 

JOHN  I,.\NETHE  BODEEY  HEAD  Etd. 
VIGO  STREET,  W.l. 
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"  Shrapnel  bursting  in  small  bluish- 
white  puffs  with  tiny  flashes.  The 
birds  seem  bewildered ;  a  lark  begins 
to  go  up  and  then  flies  feebly  along, 
thinking  better  of  it.  Others  flutter 
above  the  trench  with  querulous  cries 
weak  on  the  wing.”  In  another 
chapter  he  evokes  the  cacophonous 
horror  of  a  bombardment  by  describing 
the  abnormal  antics  of  a  match-flame 
kindled  by  an  officer  lighting  a  cigar¬ 
ette  in  the  dug-out.  Its  seismic 
vibrations  are  a  deafening  index  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  outside. 

All  this  is  the  consummate  artistry 
of  a  trained  and  practised  eye.  Mr. 
Sassoon  began  life  with  an  uncommon 
visual  memory,  and  he  evokes  scenes 
by  shape  and  colour.  One  sees  the 
deep  plats  of  bruised  grass,  the  crimson 
poppies,  the  sinister  metallic  glint  of 
dead  faces  ;  and  above  all,  the  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  the  indifferent  skies.  Sunsets, 
superbly  painted,  set  the  chiaroscuro 
of  these  scenes  of  battle.  ”  Only  the 
distant  thud  of  gunfire  disturbed  the 
silence — like  someone  kicking  footballs 
— a  soft  bumping,  miles  away.  Walk¬ 
ing  along  by  the  river  I  passed  the 
horse-lines  of  the  Indian  cavalry  ;  the 
barley  field  above  couldn’t  raise  a 
rustle,  so  still  was  the  air.  Low  in  the 
west,  pale  orange  beams  were  stream¬ 
ing  down  on  the  country  that  receded 
with  a  sort  of  rich  regretful  beauty, 
like  the  backgroimd  of  a  painted 
masterpiece.  For  me  that  evening 
expressed  the  indeterminate  tragedy 
which  was  moving,  with  agony  on 
agony,  toward  the  autumn.” 

That  is  not  all.  Mr.  Sassoon  has 
the  deeper  insight  of  a  poet ;  his  ironic 
soul  suffers  with  humanity.  On  every 
page  occurs  a  passage  sensitive  with 
compassion.  “  He  was  due  for  leave 
next  week,  and  his  mind  was  already 
half  in  England.”  Here  is  another 
example.  "  At  Waterloo  Station  I 
was  visibly  reminded  that  going  back 
for  the  Push  was  rather  rough  on  one's 
relations,  however  incapable  they 


might  be  of  sharing  the  experience. 
There  were  two  leave  trains  and  I 
watched  the  people  coming  away  after 
the  first  one  had  gone  out.  Some 
sauntered  away  with  assumed  un¬ 
concern ;  they  chatted  and  smiled. 
Others  hurried  past  me  with  a  crucified 
look  ;  I  noticed  a  well-dressed  woman 
biting  her  gloved  fingers;  her  eyes 
stared  fixedly ;  she  was  retummg 
alone  to  a  silent  house  on  a  fine  Sunday 
afternoon.” 

The  conviction  grows  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  a  permanent  book,  destmed 
to  live,  by  reason  of  its  marriage  of 
art  and  character,  when  the  War  shall 
be  as  remote  as  th^  carnage  at  Albuerra, 
an  incident  which  now  lives  because 
its  horrors  have  been  sublimated  by  a 
quiet  poet. 

Richard  Church. 


CAKES  AND  ALE,  by  W.  Somerset 

Maugham.  Heinemann.  js.  6d. 

THE  FOOL  OF  THE  FAMILY,  by 

Margaret  Kennedy.  Heinemann. 

ys.  6d. 

Here  are  two  books  by  authors  who 
have  each  scored  a  remarkable  success, 
and  whose  work  is  of  such  quality  that 
the  public  is  to  be  congratulated  as 
well  as  the  authors.  Each  book  is 
concerned  with  the  arts  and  those  who 
practise  them :  each  involves  scenes 
of  passion,  enchantment,  and  dis¬ 
enchantment  :  and  each  has  the  power 
of  suddenly  inaking  a  reader  laugh  out 
loud.  There,  abruptly,  the  resemblance 
ends. 

Mr.  Maugham’s  book  is  unusual  and 
rather  disquieting.  Ashenden  the 
novelist  receives  an  invitation  to  lunch 
from  a  colleague  named  Alroy  Kear. 
As  he  suspects,  the  invitation  has  a 
motive  behind  it.  Kear  has  been  asked 
by  the  widow  of  Edward  Drifi&eld, 
G.O.M.  of  English  letters,  to  write  the 
authoritative  ”  life.”  Before  Drifi&eld 
was  famous,  Ashenden  knew  him  and 
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his  first  wife.  He  therefore  has  material 
of  which  Kear  and  the  second  wife 
know  nothing.  Will  he  put  his 
memories  at  Kear’s  disposal  ? 

Before  deciding,  Ashenden  gives  his 
readers  the  facts  of  that  early  period. 
They  do  not  at  all  suit  the  figure  which 
Kear  and  the  second  Mrs.  Driffield 
intend  to  show  a  reverent  public. 

Upon  this  framework  Mr.  Maugham 
stretches  a  discourse  which  is  by  turns 
witty  and  didactic,  personal  and  de¬ 
tached,  disillusioned  and  extremely 
moving.  His  writing  is  a  sheer  joy. 
How  easy  it  looks  ;  how  rich  in  imder- 
tone  are  those  apparently  guileless 
sentences  !  The  accovmt  of  Kear’s  rise 
to  fame  is  delightful.  Ashenden's 
affair  with  Rosie  Driffield,  the  errant 
first  wife,  is  most  beautifully  told.  At 
the  same  time,  this  book  shows  (I  think) 
that  Mr.  Maugham  is  happiest  when 
recording  action.  His  "  still  ”  comment 
is  hiting  :  but  the  comment  implied  in 
the  book’s  last  pages  cuts  far  deeper 
than,  for  instance,  Ashenden’s  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  profession  of  letters. 
Kear  and  the  second  Mrs.  Driffield  are 
more  truly  lit  by  the  irony  of  their 
success  than  by  the  deliberate  search¬ 
lights  which  Ashenden  so  pitilessly 
trains  upon  them.  The  book  is  dis¬ 
quieting  in  its  conviction  that  humbugs 
and  respectable  asses  can  always  prevail 
over  the  truth,  and  that  the  world  will 
eagerly  assist  them.  Cakes  and  Ale 
is  not  as  excellent  in  its  kind  as  Mr. 
Maugham’s  short  stories,  but  it  is  full 
of  thoughts  and  phrases  which  could 
come  from  no  other  mind. 

In  The  Fool  of  the  Family,  Miss 
Kennedy  follows  the  fortunes  of  two 
Sangers,  Caryl  and  Sebastian,  who 
played  small  parts  in  The  Constant 
Nymph.  She  starts  with  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  everyone  wants  to  hear 
more  about  the  Circus,  Trigorin,  and 
the  adorable  “  Ike  ”  Bimbaum.  The 
book  opens  brilliantly,  with  passages 
swift,  coloured  and  complicated  enough 
for  anyone.  Then  rather  too  much 


■  ■I  .1  AUTUMN  . . 

Alfred  Tresidder  Sheppard 

has  delighted  critics  with  Tht  Art  and  Praetica  af 
HIttoricd  Fictian.  (12s.  6d.)  “  Good  humour,  easy 
learning,  and  lively  enthusiasm.” — Marjorie  Bowen 
in  the  Morning  Post.  “  Here  is  indeed  entertain* 
meat.” — H.  L.  Morrow  in  Everyman.  “  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  it.” — John  Drinkwater  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  “  One  of  the  fullest,  most 
companionable,  and  most  fascinating  books  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.” — Manchester  City  News. 

The  .  .  Proper  .  ,  Study 

of  mankind  being  its  noble  self,  we  need  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  book  whose  title  is  This  Human  Natura 
(i2s.  6d.),  especially  when  the  author  is  Charlat 
Duff,  the  witty  Irishman  whose  satirical  skirmish 
with  the  execution  industry,  “  A  Handbook  on 
Hanging,”  is  one  of  the  best  modem  examples  of 
belligerent  gaiety.  From  wrestling  in  the  ketch-as- 
ketcn-can  style,  Mr.  Duff  has  turned  to  grapple  with 
the  immense  oddity  of  man.  He  sweeps  world 
history  with  an  ironic  and  disconcerting  beam. 

How  to  Manage  Our  Women 

By  Hanry  Savaga,  with  illustrations  by  Aubray 
Hammond.  “  ^  engaging  book  .  .  .  written  in 
the  style  of  Anita  Lo^,  plus  the  ‘  Letters  of  Eve,  ’ 
plus  ‘Paludes’  by  M.  Andr6  Gide.” — Harold  Nicholson 
in  the  Daily  Express.  “  Delicious  entertainment.” — 
The  Bookman. 

Paris  *  .  .  and  Baudelaire 

Piarro  Laving's  Gat  of  Haavon  (ys.  6d.)  is  novel  and 
biography  in  one.  “  The  book  is  a  wonder.  It  might 
have  been  the  work  of  half  a  lifetime.  Every 
personality  of  its  period  comes  in  and  fits  into  the 
mosaic  of  the  background ;  while  the  poet  himself 
is  first  studied  and  then  painted  with  amazing 
understanding  .  .  .  could  hardly  have  been  better 
told.” — Aliu  Herbert  in  the  Yorkshire  Post. 

Obsession  ny  Marita  Loa.  (ys.  fid.)  An 
unusual  love  story  told  in  a  new  style.  "  A  cleverly 
planned  piece  of  work.”— Ttmzs  Literary  Supplement. 

Muirhead  Bone  Writes 

a  charming  foreword  to  Margarat  Holdan’t  Naar 
Naighbaurt.  (fis.  &  15s.)  A  new  house  ;  a  garden 
to  be  made ;  how  it  is  peopled  by  families  of  bird 
friends  ;  tragedies  and  come^es  in  their  lives  ;  many 
years  of  observation  have  gone  to  make  the  book. 
Lauranca  Angut’i  wood-engravings  are  a  joy  in 
themselves ;  cunning  work  by  one  who  is  artist  and 
bird  lover  too. 

The  Modern  Boy  Wants 

a  book  that  tells  him  quite  straightforwardly  how 
engineering  marvels  are  accomplished.  We  have 
found  it  for  him  in  W.  D.  Bingars  What  Enginaars 
Do.  (7s.  fid.)  Not  a  “  children’s  book,”  but  just 
what  the  lover  of  meccano  and  model  railways  wants. 
Appeal  to  the  same  quarter  is  made  by  Dill  Man  of 
tha  Woods.  (2s.  fid.)  By  Marcus  Woodward.  **  Every 
Scout  should  have  this.” — News-Chronicle. 

Scotland  I  The  average  Englishman  may 
find  it  bard  to  envisage  this  new  nationalist 
movement.  The  bases  of  discontent  are  revealed 

in  Androw  Dawar  Gibb’s  Scatland  in  Ecligsa 

(5S.).  On  the  same  subject  comes  a  pamphlet  from 

the  sprightly  pen  of  Gaorga  Maicoim  Thomson,  who 
writes  on  Tha  Kingdom  of  Scotiand  Rostorad  (is.) 

Prospectuses  end  a  copy  of  “  Ripe  Reflection,"  our  autumn 
list,  will  be  tent  on  receipt  of  card  to  21,  Soho  Square,  W.i. 
All  prices  net. 

TOULMIN  "" 
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happens  rather  too  quickly,  and  one 
fears  that  the  story  is  going  to  be  merely 
one  damn  good  thing  after  another. 
But  this  hectic  period  is  soon  passed, 
and  Miss  Kennedy  settles  down  to  her 
real  business,  which  is  to  portray 
character  with  understanding,  wisdom, 
and  kindness.  Fenella,  the  Scots  girl 
who  loses  her  heart  to  Caryl,  and 
something  more  elemental  but  less 
permanent  to  Sebastian,  is  a  full-length 
portrait.  The  drawing  is  leisurely,  but 
we  have  soon  surrendered  to  Miss 
Kennedy,  and  are  content  to  watch  and 
Icam.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  book  that, 
quietly  and  without  fuss,  communicates 
so  much  real  knowledge.  Only  once 
did  Miss  Kennedy  make  me  wonder, 
and  that  was  when  Caryl  kicked 
Sebastian  downstairs.  Sebastian  was 
splendid  :  but  Caryl  ?  Would  he  ? 
Do  people  ?  However,  this  is  a  small 
matter,  and,  probably,  a  personal  one. 

The  Fool  of  the  Family  will  disappoint 
only  those  readers  who  arc  unwise 
enough  to  expect  another  Constant 
Nymph.  That  was  a  work  of  high 
inspiration  :  the  unique  stimulus  sud¬ 
denly  calling  to  powers  which  had  been 
maturing  to  hear  it.  Sincere  artists  not 
only  do  not,  but  cannot,  repeat  them¬ 
selves.  The  important  point  is  that 
this  is,  immistakably,  a  work  by  the 
same  hand,  and  that  Miss  Kennedy’s 
genius  is  following  its  own  course. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


THE  SECRET  IMAGE,  by  Laurence 
Oliver.  Harrap.  7s.  Cd. 

THE  LION  TOOK  FRIGHT,  by 
Louis  Marlow.  Mundanus,  3s. 

CLAUDIA,  by  Arnold  Zweig.  Seeker, 
ys.  6d. 

To  read  these  three  books  together  is 
interesting.  They  are  all  very  typical 
of  the  moment's  "  intellectual  ”  novel, 
and  each  has  a  label  that  implies  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  the  first  is  announced  as 
“  Chosen  by  the  Book  Guild,”  the 


second  opens  the  campaign  for  the  3s. 
novel,  and  the  third  is  considered 
worthy  to  be  translated.  And  one  is 
machine-made  "  near-literature,”  the 
second  has  a  patch  of  reality,  and  the 
third,  though  not  great  art,  is  a  genuine 
“  fiction,”  a  created  thing,  that  fixes 
and  interprets  real  experience. 


To  take  them  in  their  defmitc  order 
of  merit,  Herr  Zweig’s  Die  Novelkn 
tern  Claudia  is  a  scries  of  seven  short 
stories,  all  touching  one  heroine.  The 
title,  especially  in  English,  is  mis¬ 
leading.  Their  real  theme  is  not  a 
personality,  but  the  growth  of  a  pro¬ 
found  and  substantial  relation  between 
a  contemporary  married  couple.  They 
begin  with  the  angular  agonies  of  a  shy 
scholar  driving  home  from  the  opera 
with  the  young  woman — of  the  modem 
intellectual  and  athletic  type — whom 
he  is  trying  to  ask  to  marry 
him,  and  end  with  the  real  con¬ 
summation  of  their  marriage,  when 
a  shock  that  for  a  moment  almost 
breaks  it  reveals  to  them  both  its 
depth  and  reality.  The  opening  tales 
are  frankly  disappointing.  They  deal 
with  the  barriers  and  imcertainties  of 
personality — sincerely,  but  the  effect  is 
rather  muddled :  one  is  half  inclined 
to  say,  “Oh,  Chekhov  again — and  how 
heavy  the  wordiness  is  under  German 
handling.”  But  that  judgment  would 
be  premature.  The  vision  of  the  book 
and  its  power  of  creation  deepen  with 
the  growing  depth  of  the  experience 
which  is  its  theme.  The  fact  that  Herr 
Doktor  Rohme  and  his  Claudia  are 
types  rather  than  persons  docs  not 
matter  :  they  arc  real  types,  for  one 
thing,  and  we  reach  through  them  to  a 
fundamental  humanity.  The  handling 
of  their  story  and  of  the  experience  of 
music  that  is  wrought  into  it  (as  some¬ 
thing  a  good  deal  more  than  mere 
ddcor)  is  not  without  a  certain  heaviness, 
yet  it  has  a  clean-coloured  deliberate 
honesty,  soberly  frank,  and  simple 
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almost  to  stiffness,  but  with  a  warmth 
that  is  life  and  not  merely  fever,  and  a 
sensitive  and  rounded  comprehension. 
The  translation  is  rather  wooden,  but 
readable. 

Messrs.  Gollancz  have  chosen  their 
opening  “  Three-bob  ”  with  a  tact  that 
does  credit  to  their  salesmanship. 
The  blurb,  of  course,  stresses  its 
"individuality,”  a  word  which,  used 
by  publishers  and  reviewers,  means 
just  what  it  does  not  mean  in  the  N.E.D. 
This  is  the  one  about  the  young  girl 
in  her  'teens  whose  adolescent  emotions 
are  shocked  by  witnessing  an  attempted 
rape,  then  soothed  and  focussed  by  a 
cheap  little  boimder,  who  does  not 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  them.  In 
the  present  version  he  does  not  seduce 
her— she  pushes  him  over  the  edge  of 
a  cliff,  in  fact.  The  background  is  the 
usual  sort  of  satire,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  the  usual  sort  of  satyr,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  the  clattering  type- 
writerese  that  is  our  convention  for 
the  stream  of  consciousness.  Yet 
there  is  one  real  thing  in  the  book 
—rather  surprisingly,  the  young  girl 
herself,  at  least  as  a  generalised  but 
real  type.  The  result  is  like  witnessing 
a  monologue  by  Miss  Edna  Best 
among  a  stageful  of  crudely  ”  clever  ” 
scenery. 

The  Secret  Image  is  machine-made  all 
through  :  event  and  personality  alike 
are  talked  about,  at  length,  but  never 
created.  A  woman  loses  her  memory 
after  a  fire  :  we  discover,  by  the  end  of 
the  second  chapter,  that  she  is  going 
to  remember  by  degrees  that  she  left 
her  husband  for  a  man  with  whom 
she  lived  on  the  Scillies,  that  he  drank 
a.nd  was  unfaithful  (which  is  shocking 
when  he  does  it)  and  that  she  kills 
him  and  then  fires  the  house.  All 
which  she  does  exactly  as  per  schedule, 
in  a  chattering  prose  that  can  use  the 
historic  present. 

Agnes  Mure  Mackenzie. 


THOMAS  COCHRANE 

loth  £arl  of  In  tais  book  Uie 

„  thriUing  career  of 
Dundonald.  By  Admiral  Cord 
Cochrane  is  related 
E.  G.  TWITCHETT.  for  the  first  time 
authoritatively  and 
about  18/-  net.  in  full. 


SLIGO 


by 

JACK  B. 
YEATS. 

6;-  net. 


"...  is  a  book  of  import¬ 
ance,  of  fat  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  most  of  the 
books  which,  this  month 
or  any  other,  will  receive 
two -column  reviews.— 

T.  Earle  tVelby. 


SCRUTINIES  voi.  2 


by 

VARIOUS 

WRITERS 

7/6  lift. 


Volume  I  criticised 
writers  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  were  in  the  main 
earned  before  the  war. 
This  volume  studies 
those  of  later  growth. 


YOFUKU 


or  Japan  in 
Trousers.  By 
SHERARD  VINES 
7/6  net. 


Author  of 
"  Humours 
Unreconciled.” 


FICTION 


PARADOX 

KING 

ONE  HAS 

BEEN 

HONEST 

THE 

MEDITER¬ 

RANEAN 

MURDER 


by 

P.  BAROJA 
7/6  net. 
by 

F.  G.  FISHER 

7/6  net. 
by 

ROSA  &  DUDEEY 
LAMBERT 


7/6  net. 
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THE  SWEET  CHEAT  GONE,  by 
Marcel  Proust.  Translated  by  C.  K. 
Scott-Moncrieff.  Knopf.  los.  (d. 

MARCEL  PROUST :  sa  revelation 
psychologique  by  Amaud  Dandieu. 
Oxford  University  Press.  3s,  6d. 

CHELSEA  WAY  by  Andre  Maurois. 
Translated  by  Hamish  Miles.  Elkin 
Mathews  and  Marrot.  Limited  edi¬ 
tion.  15s. 

The  output  of  posthumous  Proustiana 
is  clearly  within  sight  of  completion. 
The  last  two  of  the  volumes  {Alhertine 
Disfarue)  which  the  late  Charles  Scott- 
Moncrieff  completed  translating,  are 
now  upon  the  market  in  the  form  of  a 
single  somewhat  solid  tome,  The  Sweet 
Cheat  Gone,  while  Mr.  Stephen  Hudson 
is  understood  to  be  engaged  upon 
rounding  off  the  series  with  a  render¬ 
ing  of  Le  Temps  Retrouvi,  the  posi¬ 
tively  last  two  volumes  in  Proust’s 
long  novel-sequence.  And  those  who 
would  wish  to  run  to  earth  all  the 
entrances,  exits  and  pronouncements  of 
the  innumerable  characters  appearing 
and  reappearing  throughout  its  course 
have  only  to  turn  to  M.  Charles 
Daudet’s  little  volume  of  concordance 
which  provides  a  complete  Who’s 
Who,  annotated  with  page  references  to 
the  French  edition. 

It  has  been  urged  in  palliation  of 
some  of  the  longueurs  that  occur  in 
The  Sweet  Cheat  Gone,  that  Proust 
had  not  time  before  his  death  to  revise 
this  portion  of  the  narrative.  But  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  not  only  his  living 
vitality  that  was  nmning  low  but  also 
his  source  of  inspiration.  Proust  was 
(let  us  rather  say  is)  a  novelist  whose 
work  one  must  take  "  for  better  or 
worse.”  Clearly  the  world  of  our  per¬ 
ceptions  could  never  have  been  enriched 
with  the  contribution  of  his  peculiar 
measure  of  human  insight  if  he  had  not 
yielded  his  sensibility  to  self-revelation 
of  a  kind  unknown  to  those  smaller, 
more  self-rationaUsing  creators  who 


select  only  their  most  distinguished 
moments  for  exploitation. 

M.  Dandieu’s  psychological  study  of 
Proust  deals  with  just  those  general 
maladjustments  in  his  character,  which 
are  best  exemplified  by  the  intense 
introspection  which  abounds  in  The 
Sweet  Cheat  Gone.  It  is  not  the  particular 
symptoms  which  would  be  dealt  with 
more  systematically  under  Freudian 
psycho-analysis  that  are  here  treated. 
M.  Dandieu  sensibly  indicates,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  the  distinction  between  Proust’s 
constant  resort  to  series  of  thought- 
images  and  the  Freudian  synthesis,  too 
logically  imposed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Proust.  It  is  this  refusal  of 
what  seems  arbitrary  systematisation 
and  in  fact  the  unsuccessful  replace¬ 
ment  of  all  such  working  compromises 
with  reality  which  is  viewed  as  lying 
at  the  core  of  the  problem  of  Proust’s 
life  and  art. 

In  Chelsea  Way,  M.  Maurois  has 
ingeniously  contrived  a  visit  of  Marcel 
(Proust’s  autobiographical  hero)  to  this 
country,  and  recorded  his  reactions  to 
the  nuances  and  mannerisms  of  social 
and  literary  circles  here.  There  is  no 
flattery  like  the  benevolent  interest 
taken  in  us  by  a  resourceful  foreign 
observer,  and  besides  the  charm  of 
“  spotting  ”  the  real  personalities  en¬ 
countered  in  these  pages  there  is  an 
additional  fascination  in  noting  how  the 
atmosphere  of  Proust’s  descriptive 
deviations  is  evoked  in  passages  that 
recall  his  social  ”  chroniques  ”  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Figaro.  Here  there  are 
characteristic  glimpses,  too,  of  Marcel’s 
anxiety  to  become  adept  in  the  usages 
of  a  society  into  which  he  wished  so 
much  to  be  accepted,  but  M.  Maurois, 
perhaps  wisely,  refrains,  lest  parody 
should  become  travesty,  from  plunging 
into  the  revelation  of  those  ”  secret 
places  of  the  heart  ”  where  Proust 
showed  himself  a  master  of  something 
more  than  the  technique  of  social 
conciliation.  Bernard  Causton. 
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laments  for  the  living,  by 

Dorothy  Parker.  Longmans.  6s. 

recollections  and  other 

TALES,  by  Ion  Creanga.  Dent, 
js.  6d. 

BAGATELLE  AND  SOME  OTHER 
DIVERSIONS,  by  George  Preedy. 
Lane.  7s.  6d. 

Laments  for  the  Living  is  a  curious  book, 
though  not  quite  so  curious  as  its 
publisher  seems  to  imagine.  The  asser¬ 
tion  on  the  cover  of  the  book  that  Miss 
Parker  writes  "  as  Katherine  Mansfield 
might  have  written,  or  as  Miss  Ruth 
Draper  might  talk,”  if  true,  would 
mean  that  Miss  Parker  is  an  amazing 
contortionist,  for  I  can  see  no  resem¬ 
blance  between  Katherine  Mansfield 
and  Ruth  Draper  at  all.  Actually 
Laments  for  the  Living  is  brisk  reporting, 
mostly  in  dialogue,  of  moments  in  the 
lives  of  raffish  Bohemians  in  New  York. 
The  book  contains  thirteen  stories,  all 
extremely  readable  (though  one  doesn't 
read  them  twice)  and  in  the  case  of  one 
story,  “  Big  Blonde,”  even  impressive. 
Miss  Parker  snapshots  most  of  her 
characters  when  there  is  nothing  doing  ; 
when  a  man  and  a  girl  are  sitting  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  sofa,  bored  and  out 
of  temper ;  when  they  are  cooling  off 
in  the  morning  after  a  succession  of 
parties  through  the  night.  Usually  it 
is  a  man  and  a  girl.  They  meet  at  a 
dance : 

”  Hey,  where  have  you  been  all 
my  life  ?  ”  said  the  young  man,  who 
had  a  marvellous  line. 

"  Don’t  be  an  Airedale,”  said  the 
girl,  who  was  always  like  this. 

”  Any  objection  if  I  sit  down  ?  ”  he 
said. 

“  Go  right  ahead,”  she  said.  "  Sit 
down  and  take  a  load  off  your  feet.” 

"  I’ll  do  that  little  thing  for  you,” 
he  said.  “  Sit  down  before  I  fall 
down,  what  ?  Some  party,  isn’t  it  ? 
What  a  party  this  turned  out  to 
be!” 


”  And  how  I  ”  she  said. 

”  ‘  And  how  ’  is  right,”  he  said. 

And  so  it  goes  on  ;  he  said,  she  said  ; 
till  they  get  round  to  the  point  where 
she  says  "  Don’t  be  an  Airedale,”  and 
they  start  again.  The  accents  of  the 
speakers  and  a  sort  of  fatuous  kittenish¬ 
ness  come  through  amazingly  well.  The 
general  effect  is  of  a  clever  broadcast 
play — the  sort  of  thing  one  expects 
from  slap-up  American  talkies  but 
never  gets.  One  hears  plenty  of  drivel 
talked,  wherever  one  goes,  but  to  be 
properly  enjoyed  it  must  be  isolated, 
and  this  Miss  Parker  does.  Her  range 
is  exceedingly  narrow,  she  could  not 
attempt  anything  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  Bouvard  et  Pecouchet,  for  example, 
quite  apart  from  her  lack  of  a  positive 
style.  But  as  snapshots  from  the  world 
of  drunks,  bores,bingers,  half-wits  and 
out-and-outers  I  recommend  her  stories 
to  collectors  of  human  curiosities. 


Unsurpassed  Service 
for  the 
Lover  of  Art 

is  provided  by  FOYLE’S  ART  DEPT,  which 
holds  a  stock  of  30,000  of  the  Best  Books  (New. 
Second-hand,  Out-of-print),  on  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  in  all  their  ramifications.  Also  Pictures  for 
the  Modern  Home,  Illustrated  Books  and  Works 
of  Art  suitable  for  presentation  to  people  of  dis¬ 
criminating  tastes.  Should  you  be  unable  to  visit 
the  Department,  write  for  Catalogue  I I2A  (gratis). 

If  especially  interested  in  Prints, 
write  for  Catalogue  \  \2P  (gratis). 


FOYLE’S  SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Art  of  Hesketh  Hubbard 

By  Haumni  Mactau.. 

Contains  a  short  history  o(  the  life  of  Hubbard,  followed 
by  twenty-six  fine  reproductions  of  his  Etchings  and  Paint¬ 
ings  and  a  catalogue  of  his  Etched  Work  and  Paintings 
(oil),  etc.,  etc.  Pubd.  at  10/6,  offered  at  I/(  Post  Free. 
On  approval.  Quote  offer  1 12. 


FOYLE’S  ART  DEPT. 

Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.2 
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I  must  admit  that  after  reading 
Latnents  for  the  Living  I  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  through  either  Recol¬ 
lections  or  Bagatelle.  A  book  like  Miss 
Parker’s  ruins  one’s  appetite  for  even 
the  good  second-rate.  Recollections  is 
the  kind  of  book  which  invariably  gets 
translated  (badly)  into  English,  and 
which  parodies  itself  on  almost  every 
page.  A  mixture  of  antique  oaths, 
unpronounceable  foreign  names  and 
whimsicalities  which  might  be  a  satire 
on  penguin  life  at  the  north  pole  are 
enough  to  put  me  off  any  book. 

Nor  does  Bagatelle  quite  escape  self¬ 
parody.  It  has  too  many  wrong  notes, 
and  sounds  too  much  like  Scarlatti 
played  at  a  village  concert.  "  Saba 
watching  him  said  :  '  That  is  a  fearful 
noise  without.  Can  you  not  tell  them 
to  cease  that  we  may  have  a  little 
peace  ?  ’  ”  It  is  a  book  of  modem 
eighteenth-century  diversions,  not  as 
slick  as  the  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Ray, 
though  it  has  graces.  The  stories  take 
place  in  Italy,  Bohemia  and  Spain. 

G.  \V.  Stonier. 


PARTIES,  by  Carl  Van  Vechtcn. 
A.  Knopf,  ys.  6d. 

THE  PIG  IS  FAT,  by  Lawrance  M. 
Maynard.  GoUancz.  ys.  6d. 

LOUIS  BERETTI,  by  Donald 
Henderson  Clarke.  A .  Knopf,  ys.  6rf. 

In  191.1  the  late  Jack  London  wrote 
John  Barleycorn,  a  passionate  and 
moving  plea  for  prohibition  in 
America,  when  he  himself  was  slowly 
dying  a  tragic  victim  of  alcohol.  Pro¬ 
hibition  has  been  the  law  in  the 
States  for  twelve  years  now  and  these 
three  books  show  to  what  a  pass 
American  youth  has  been  brought  by 
the  fulfilment  of  London’s  dream. 
Parties  is  more  or  less  the  American 
equivalent  of  Vile  Bodies,  but  the  haze 
of  alcohol  is  even  thicker,  the  characters 
even  more  sodden  and  irresponsible. 


Mr.  Van  Vechten’s  merciless  exposure 
of  a  way  of  life  that  is  both  pointless 
and  revolting  is  never  dull,  but  per¬ 
haps  readers  are  becoming  tired  of  the 
reiterated  theme  of  drink  sodden  young 
people  with  more  money  and  more 
vices  than  are  good  for  them.  The 
style  is  naturally  a  trifle  incoherent 
owing  to  the  atmosphere  sustained  in 
the  book,  but  the  author’s  practice 
of  omitting  all  inverted  commas  is  an 
unnecessary  strain  on  the  readers’ 
powers  of  deduction. 

The  Pig  Is  Fat  is,  according  to  the 
dust  cover,  "  a  devastating  exposure 
of  the  evils  of  Prohibition,  which,  the 
author  states  explicitly,  is  kept  going 
by  the  bootleggers  and  crime  kings, 
because  of  the  enormous  profits  and 
opportunities  it  provides  them  with.” 
More  especially  it  deals  with  the  illicit 
drug  traffic  and  corruption  in  the 
judicial  system.  The  author  has  just 
finished  a  term  of  imprisonment,  which 
adds  credibility  to  his  amazing  revela¬ 
tions,  for  he  writes  from  personal 
experience.  The  subject  of  the  book 
is  of  vivid  interest  and  the  treatment 
of  the  hero’s  mentality  after  he  becomes 
a  dope  fiend  is  really  masterly.  But 
the  young  man’s  character  is  weak  and 
uninteresting  and  the  heroine  too 
orthodox  to  awaken  any  deep  sympathy. 
Also  Mr.  Maynard  should  endeavour 
to  limit  himself  to  one  prose  style. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  written 
in  ordinary  American  vernacular,  but 
for  three  or  four  irritating  pages  the 
heroine  studies  her  emotions  without 
punctuation  like  any  imitation  James 
Joyce :  and,  finally,  the  love  scenes 
are  plentifully  strewn  with  the  type  of 
drivelling  song  that  opens  like  this : 

“I’m  glad  that  I  can  make  you 
cry 

“  I’m  glad  that  I  can  make  you 
blue.’’ 

Louis  Beretti  came  of  decent  Italian 
emigrd  parents,  but  owing  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  mishap  was  bom  in  the 
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street  under  gangster's  gunfire,  and 
lived  to  be  himself  a  leading  racketeer 
and  bootlegger.  Although  it  is  fiction, 
and  lurid  fiction  at  that,  this  "  story 
of  a  gunman  ”  does,  I  believe,  explain 
how  real  gangsters  and  bootleggers 
live,  and  once  again  reveals  the  almost 
incredible  corruption  of  the  States’ 
police  force. 

Both  The  Pig  Is  Fat  and  Louis 
Bereiti  contain  innumerable  deaths 
by  violence,  and  to  those  who  find 
difftculty  in  believing  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  wholesale  slaughter  in 
nominally  civilised  cities  they  will 
e.\plain  how,  after  all,  such  things  can 
be^ven  in  God’s  own  cotmtry. 

Helen  Gosse. 


WIFE  TO  HUGO,  by  Joy  Baines. 

Harrap.  7s.  bd. 

I  suppose  a  family  group  with  emotions 
as  per\'erse  and  fleeting  as  those  of 
the  Brents  in  Wife  to  Hugo  might 
exist,  but  it  seems  doubtful.  Clare, 
who  is  sufficiently  in  love  with  Hugo 
Brent  to  become  engaged  to  him,  soon 
discovers  that  she  really  loves  his 
married  brother,  Adam  ;  she  promptly 
marries  Hugo  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  peaceful  if  not  a  joyful  life. 

Naturally  this  hope  is  not  fulfilled, 
especially  as  Adam,  who  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book  is  passionately  in  love 
with  his  selfish  pretty  little  wife,  soon 
transfers  his  passion  to  Clare.  Yet  an¬ 
other  Brent  brother,  the  rake  Jocelyn, 
makes  love  first  to  Adam’s  wife  and  then 
to  Hugo’s,  partly ,  we  are  told,  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  brothers  for  not  really 
loving  him,  and  partly  because  he  too 
loves  Clare.  Amorous  complication 
could  hardly  go  further,  and  in  real 
life  would  probably  not  go  as  far.  In 
spite  of  this.  Wife  to  Hugo  is  not  with¬ 
out  merit. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 


ALL  BOOKS 

reviewed  or  advertised  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  ”  can  be  supplied  by 
us ;  orders  by  post,  telephone,  or  from 
abroad  receive  immediate  attention. 
Let  us  know  your  interests  and  we  will 
keep  you  informed  of  forthcoming 
publications. 

PRINTS 

after  the 

IMPRESSIONISTS 

and  other  Modem  Artists. 

New 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

containing  details  of  more  than  2^0  of 
these  prints.  Price  6d.  post  free. 

F.  J.  WARD 
3  BAKER  STREET 
LONDON  -  -  W.l 
Tele.:  Welbeck  3747 


Now  Ready — 

THE  VISION 

OR 

Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise 

OP 

Dante  Alighieri 

Translated  by  HENRY  FRANCIS  CARY 
with  879  illustrations. 

A  large  Svo  (io)x8i  inches)  wiUi  530 
pages  and  illustrated  with  450  original 
drawings  (fifty  full  •  page  plates  in 
colour),  specially  executed  for  the 
"  Divine  Comedy  ”  and  429  other 
reproductions  from  the  Old  Masters, 

Views  of  Cities,  Places  Mentioned  in 
the  Work,  etc. 

With  a  Life  of  Dante,  Commentaries, 

Notes  and  fuU  Index. 

FLORENTINE  EDITION,  PUBLISHED  IN 
DANTE’S  NATIVE  CITY 
Bound  in  dark  green,  blue,  or  crimsou  cloth. 
Stamped  in  gold  leaf. 

Price  Liras  120  Net  (£i.6.0) 

BeautifuUy  bound  in  leather,  assorted  styles. 

Price  Liras  175  Net  (£i .  17 . 9) 

Postage  Liras  to  each  extra  (2s.  od.) 

Order  through  your  BoohstUer  or  send  order  to  : 

G.  FATTORUSSO  -  Publisher 
17,  VIA  VIGNA  NUOVA,  FLORENCE  (Italy). 
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STRONG  POISON,  by  Dorothy  L. 

Sayers.  GoUancz.  Is.  6i. 

Mrs.  Sayers  has  taken  to  heart  the 
dictum  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  laid 
it  down  of  the  relationship  between  the 
novelist  and  his  public  that,  if  only  the 
writer  contrives  to  be  plausible  in  his 
opening,  the  reader  will  swallow  any¬ 
thing  thereafter.  Plausibility  in  an 
author  means  hard  work,  and  Mrs. 
Sayers  is  immensely  painstaking.  The 
judge’s  summing-up,  for  instance,  with 
which  she  opens  Strong  Poison,  her 
latest  murder  story,  is  convincingly 
authentic,  as  is,  indeed,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  trial.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  Mrs.  Sayers  is  a  very 
considerable  artist.  Her  effects  are 
briUiantly  secured.  She  believes  in  her 
characters,  and  so  has  no  difficulty  in 
infusing  her  readers  with  her  belief.  Her 
humanity  is  broad  and  unfailing  ;  her 
sense  of  humoiu:  is  constant  and 
delightful. 

Lord  Peter  Wimsey,  the  sleuth  of 
this,  as  of  others  of  Mrs.  Sayers’  tales, 
is,  of  course,  a  preposterous  character 
who  is  permitted  by  all  kinds  of  State 
authority,  such  as  prison  ofl&cials  and 
Scotland  Yard,  to  behave  in  a  pre¬ 
posterous  way.  But  we  do  not  mind 
about  that.  Mrs.  Sayers  puts  him  over 
simply  because  she  reveals  herself  as 
being  thoroughly  at  home  in  estabUshing 
every  detail  of  his  background.  Whether 
she  is  reproducing  the  talk  of  the 
servants’  hall,  depicting  a  provincial 
villa  crammed  with  the  accumulated 
possessions  of  a  senile  mid-Victorian 
demi-mondaine,  or  describing  a  test  for 
arsenic,  her  touch  is  sure  and  convincing. 
Mrs.  Sayers’ wide  circle  of  admirers  may 
find  Strong  Poison  a  trifle  weak  for  so 
promising  a  title.  But  they  will  be 
carried  along  in  the  same  old  way.  For 
she  is  definitely  one  of  the  small  band  of 
crime  authors  who  never  lets  the  reader 
down  through  hasty  or  indifferent  work. 

Valentine  Williams. 


ARABIA,  by  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby. 

Benn.  i8s. 

ARABIAN  PEAK  AND  DESERT, 

by  Ameen  Rihani.  Constable.  15s. 

Both  these  books  derive  in  essence 
from  the  same  motive — the  respective 
authors’  hopes  of  an  Arab  renascence. 
Both  Mr.  Philby,  an  Englishman  who 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  has  been 
trying,  officially  and  unofficially,  to 
impress  upon  Great  Britain  the  real 
inwardness  of  the  Wahhabi  movement 
in  Arabia  (he  himself  turned  Wahhabi 
but  a  few  weeks  ago),  and  Mr.  Ameen 
Rihani,  a  Lebanese  Christian  who  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  America,  pas¬ 
sionately  desire  the  unity  of  the  Arab 
race.  But  whereas  Mr.  Philby  has 
staked  all  on  the  predominance,  in  any 
such  scheme,  of  King  Ibn  Saud,  now 
ruler  of  lands  stretching  from  Persian 
Gulf  to  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Rihani  has  sought 
light  in  turn  from  almost  all  the  rulers 
of  Arabia — it  is,  indeed,  only  of  the 
Yaman,  of  a  journey  from  Aden  to 
Sana  and  from  Sana  to  Hudaida,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  that  he  writes  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Philby  has  undoubtedly  put  the 
world  imder  an  obligation  for  his 
assiduous  exposition  of  the  Wahhabis, 
that  imyielding  folk  who,  under  the 
impulse  of  an  alliance  between 
Muhammad  Abdul  Wahhab,  the  reli¬ 
gious  seer,  and  the  Saud  family  ot 
Dariya,  in  Central  Arabia,  carved  out 
an  Empire  in  Arabia  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  overran  the  Hijaz  and  parts 
of  Iraq  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
were  subdued  by  the  Egyptian  armies 
under  Muhammad  Ali  and  his  generak 
in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  were 
kept  out  of  the  limelight  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century  by  the  Rashid 
dynasty  (familiar  to  readers  of 
Doughty),  and,  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  re-emerged, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  superman, the 
present  ruler  of  Hijaz  and  Najd,  to 
glory  and  dominance  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  It  is  a  remarkable  tale,  to 
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the  narrating  of  which  Mr.  Philby 
brings  knowledge  which  he  possesses  in 
fuller  measure  than  any  living  English¬ 
man.  Sceptics  and  cynics  may  say  that 
he  is  obsessed  with  the  importance 
and  the  probable  permanence  of  the 
Wahhabi  regime :  he,  however,  quite 
cheerfully  risks  hb  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  in  prophesying  the  virtue,  the 
almost  exclusive  and  chronic  virtue,  of 
the  Wahhabi  dynasty  in  Arabia. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  while  his 
sympathies  with  the  Wahhabb  occa¬ 
sionally  tempt  him  to  make  statements 
concerning  non-Wahhabi  neighbours 
which  are  wide  of  the  truth,  hb  work 
is  an  important  one,  and  he  has  done 
it  well. 

All  Mr.  Rihani’s  books  of  travel  in 
Arabia,  leisurely  and  meandering,  are 
delightful,  and  this  description  of 
"  Arabia  Felix,”  excellently  illustrated, 
is  done  with  appropriate  felicity.  This 
shrewd  American  citizen  spares  no  one 
in  hb  criticisms,  whether  it  be  the 
British,  whose  hold  on  the  Aden 
Protectorate  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  Imam  at  Sana,  or 
the  Imam  Yahya  himself,  whose  regime 
in  the  Yaman  is  portrayed  as  "  Ignor¬ 
ance  in  Arms.”  But,  dbillusioned 
though  he  was,  he  foimd  many  things 
to  prabe  in  these  gAa^-ridden,  tropical 
highlands. 

Kenneth  Williams. 


THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS :  An 
Account  of  the  Scholartb  Press,  by 
Eric  Partridge.  The  Scholartis  Press. 
5s. 

This  brisk,  confident,  and  unaffected 
record  tells  the  story  of  a  notable  enter¬ 
prise  in  modem  publishing.  The 
Scholartis  Press  was  founded  three 
years  ago,  and  has  already  established 
its  reputation  for  the  production  of 
books  which,  as  its  name  implies,  are 
designed  to  be  both  scholarly  and 


artistic.  Mr.  Partridge  started  with  a 
capital  of  no  more  than  £100,  subse¬ 
quently  increased  to  £300,  and  in  his 
first  year  of  trading  he  did  all  the  work 
himself,  even  to  delivering  parcels.  He 
published  four  books  in  his  first  season, 
and  knew  so  little  about  the  habits  of 
booksellers  that  he  brought  out  the 
fourth  upon  the  12th  of  December,  by 
which  date  the  trade  has  made  up  its 
orders  for  the  year  and  discourages  the 
visits  of  any  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive.  Yet  of  those  four  books  two  are 
wholly  out  of  print,  while  the  finer 
editions  of  the  other  two  are  exhausted, 
and  the  stocks  of  the  cheaper  editions 
very  low.  The  first  three  years  of  the 
Scholartis  Press  have  been  years  of 
distinguished  achievement,  which 
abounds  inhonourable  promisefor  the 
future. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
Sir, 

Mr.  Blyton,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  English  countryside  in 
your  October  issue,  paid  me  the  compliment  of  quoting  from  a  novel 
of  mine  dealing  with  that  subject.  I  notice,  however,  that  he  gave  the 
title  of  the  novel  as  The  Endless  Road. 

The  mistake  is  excusable  as  that  was  my  original  choice,  but  had 
to  be  altered  on  the  eve  of  publication  owing  to  its  having  been  already 
given  to  a  recently-published  war  book. 


The  correct  title  of  my  novel  is  The  Hungry  Road,  and  I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  could  make  the  correction  by  publishing  this  letter. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  U.  Ellis. 


Hazelwell,  Nightingale  Road, 

Hampton,  Middlesex. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 

Sir, 

In  the  references  to  Germany’s  eastern  frontier  problem  made 
in  the  article  by  "  Augur  ”  on  The  Soul  of  Germany  in  your 
October  issue,  the  following  assertion  is  made  : 

"  Personally  we  are  certain  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
German  people  will  learn  that  the  noise  about  the  so-called  Polish 
Corridor  to  the  sea,  about  Silesia  and  about  the  Polish  menace  to 
East  Prussia  was  kept  up  principally  because  the  Junkers  and  a 
horde  of  officials  and  propagandists  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of 
the  Osthilfe ;  that  is,  of  the  arrangement  which  drains  himdreds 
of  millions  of  marks  to  them  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket.” 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  morality  and  the  wisdom  of  dismem¬ 
bering  Germany  by  the  Polish  Corridor  is  admittedly  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  in  which  much  cogent  argument  can  doubtless  be 
advanced  by  both  parties.  But  leaving  this  larger  question  entirely 
aside,  and  accepting  the  Corridor  as  a  fait  accompli,  everyone 
who  has  even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  spot  is  profoimdly  aware  that  in  the  detailed 
adjustment  of  the  frontier,  and  in  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Corridor  by  Poland,  are  involved  arrangements  which — rightly 
or  wrongly — have  aroused  the  most  intense  and  widespread  resent¬ 
ment  among  all  classes  in  East  Prussia ;  and  to  describe  this  as 
nothing  but  a  put-up  "  noise  ”  is  merely  to  darken  counsel  in  a 
matter  about  which  enlightened  opinion  is  vital  to  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that,  in  accordance  with 
established  practice  from  primitive  times,  the  frontier  line  on  the 
Vistula  would  have  been  drawn  midway  in  the  current  of  the  great 
river.  Instead  it  has  been  drawn  wholly  on  the  east  or  German 
side,  and  in  a  way  so  marvellously  erratic  as  to  cut  athwart,  no 
less  than  seven  times,  the  great  series  of  dykes  which  protect  from 
floods  the  Niederung,  or  fertile  lowland  covmtry  overlooked  by 
Marienwerder  and  Stuhm.  As  a  result,  no  sort  of  management  of 
the  dykes  and  groynes  is  possible  :  the  Poles  do  nothing  to  maintain 
them,  and  they  are  rapidly  getting  into  a  state  of  disrepair  that 
bodes  increasing  peril  to  the  highly  cultivated  meadowlands  which 
these  dykes  were  designed  to  shield. 

In  other  places  the  frontier  line  is  drawn  in  a  manner  that  almost 
seems  deUberately  to  have  been  chosen  so  as  to  cause  the  maximum 
of  dislocation  and  inconvenience :  for  example,  the  little  northward 
elbow  which  it  makes,  as  if  for  the  set  purpose  of  cutting  off  its 
railway  station  from  the  town  of  Gamsee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


By  Article  97,  section  7,  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  is  provided  that 
“  the  population  of  East  Prussia  “  shall  be  “  assured,  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  under  equitable  conditions,  access  to  the  Vistula 
and  the  use  of  it  for  themselves,  their  commerce  and  their  boats.” 
The  way  in  which  this  provision  has  been  implemented  on  the  spot 
may  be  news  to  ”  Augur.”  The  actual”  access  ”  thus  supposed  to  be 
”  assured  ”  is  no  more  than  a  single  narrow  light  railway  leading 
down  to  the  river  at  Kurzebrack,  below  Marienwerder.  This  rail¬ 
way,  however,  has  been  closed  by  barbed  wire,  and  its  track  is  now 
a  grass-grown  solitude.  Moreover,  a  notice  is  put  up,  stating  that 
the  river  may  be  used  only  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  in  summer, 
and  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  in  winter,  and  then  only  after 
obtaining  a  permit  at  Tczew.  It  should  be  noted  (a)  that  this  notice, 
although  intended  for  Germans,  is  printed  only  in  Polish  ;  and  that 
(b)  Tczew,  the  town  in  which  permits  must  be  sought,  is  in  Poland, 
and  25  miles  away ! 

As  a  result  there  are  now  no  German  "  boats  ”  and  no  German 
"  commerce  ”  on  the  Vistula  ;  and  the  great  river,  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  waterways  in  Europe,  is  now  empty  and  silent. 
Those  who  have  known  it  before  the  War,  and  know  it  again  to-day, 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  painfulness  of  the  contrast. 

A  little  above  Kurzebrack,  the  Vistula  used  to  be  crossed  by 
the  splendid  five-arched  bridge  of  Mimsterwalde,  one  of  the  largest 
structures  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  a  triumph  of  modem  engineering, 
carrying  both  rail  and  road  across  the  river  from  Posen  into  West 
Pmssia.  By  an  agreement,  dated  2nd  December,  1925,  the  Polish 
Government  undertook  to  maintain  this  bridge.  Yet  in  the  last 
two  years  it  has  been  entirely  demolished :  and  thus,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  is  talked  of  bringing  nations  together  by  improving 
means  of  transit,  a  trunk  line  of  communication  across  Europe  has 
been  severed  in  cold  blood.  Travellers  have  now  to  fetch  a  long 
compass  round  by  Tczew  and  Marienburg. 

No  doubt  from  the  Polish  side  arguments  will  be  forthcoming  in 
defence  of  these  and  other  similar  doings.  My  object  here  is  merely 
to  point  out  that,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  these  happenings  and 
their  economic  consequences  have  excited  the  deepest  national 
feeling  among  all  strata  of  the  population  in  East  Prussia,  alike  in 
town  and  country ;  in  the  village  Gasthaus,  in  the  mansion 
of  the  Rittergut,  at  the  artisan’s  or  the  shop-keeper’s  bench,  in 
the  lonely  fisherman’s  hut.  It  is  a  state  of  feeling  which  only  the 
direct  lack  of  understanding,  or  worse,  can  dismiss  as  the  engineered 
product  of  an  alleged  unholy  alliance  between  *'  hordes  of  officials  ” 
and  ”  egoistic  Junker  landlords.” 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  ver\’  sincerely, 

W.  Dougl.\s  Simpson. 


The  University,  Aberdeen. 


